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PREFACE. 



In the following pages I have endeavoured to sketch the chief features of 
interest, and to note a few of the historical associations connected with that 
portion of Normandy traversed by the Western Railway of France. I have 
confined myself to the railway route, because I have thought that this would 
be most convenient and useful to the ordinary tourist from England. In a 
three weeks* trip every place described in this work may easily be visited and 
thoroughly inspected. 

In regard to the routes by which Normandy may be reached from England 
it will be necedsary that I should say a few words here lest it should be sup- 
posed that I purposely avoid mention of any but the Newhaven Route. 

By the South Western Railway Company's line, from Waterloo Bridge 
Station, passengers and merchandise are regularly conveyed by way of 
Southampton to Havre, whence there is rail direct to Houen in one hour and 
three-quarters. Tidal steamers from Havre to Honfleur, from which latter 
town there is communication daily with Lisieux in an hour and a half, with 
Caen in two and a half hours, and with Bayeux, St Xo, Carentan, Cherbourg, 
Argentan, Falaise, Angera, Tours, and Nantes. This is an excellent route to 
take, but the sea voyage is a little longer than that from Newhaven to Dieppe*. 
The London and South Western Company have also an efficient coni- 
munication by mail steamers with St. Malo, Guernsey, and Jersey, and with 
Cherbourg, and they issue tickets available for different periods with the 
privilege of breaking the journey at various interesting towns and cities. 
Particulars of all these arrangements will be found in Bradshaw's Railway 
and Continental Guides, 

In the hope that my readers will feel as much pleasure in the few notes I 
have herein set down as I did in collecting them, I subscribe myself their 

Very humble and obedient servant, 

Hkrbjsrt Far. 
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BRADSHAW'S 
HAND-BOOK TO NORMANDY. 



Ko part of tlie European Continent 
possesses such real interest for the 
Englishman as Normandy, for there 
is no other so intimately connected 
with English history. When the tale 
of the many invasions and settlements 
of different races in this country is 
narrated, we dwell with most emphasis 
npon that last and most important one 
under William the Conqueror, which 
absorbed all that preceded it, as 
Aaron's rod did tfeose of the ancient 
magicians, and which gradually and 
eventually led to the establishment of 
our present extensive and glorious 
empire. Wave after wave the tide of 
invasion, gathered from various quar- 
ters, broke upon this uiihappy country, 
devastating it from one end to the 
ol^Aer; yet the element which began 
by destroying, concluded only by fer- 
tilising and improving it. The Nor- 
mans were the last of those marauding 
hosts who swept over the land. When 
tlSiey came, each former invader had 
settled down upon his own particular 
territory. The Britons had absorbed 
mich of the Bemi-Itoxdiai 'popnlsitloti as 



had been left behind after a four hun* 
dred years* occupation, and[ they had 
become denizens of the west and north ; 
the Anglo-Saxons chiefly occupied the 
south' and south-east, and shared wi^ 
the Danes and Norwegians the land 
north* of the Humber — ^the eastern 
provinces^ Tli'e' Danes, deprived of 
sovereignty, were glad to live unmo- 
lested under the sway of Edward the 
Confessor, and, to all appearance, the 
various poptdations were all so fairly 
balanced and so satisfactorily provided 
for, it might have been conjectured 
that England, being thus at length 
pacified, Was about to enjoy a long 
period of repose. 

But Edward's early connection with 
Normandy soon began to affect the 
English court. Norman fnanners, 
speech, and fashions were substituted 
there for those of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Norman courtiers obtained such favour 
and footing in the country as prepared 
the way for William's coining. The 
intrigues of the Couit <^1 \k's»^s5i.^-^?ssNR>sx 
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the weakness of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the incautiousness of Harold, 
all tended in the same direction. And 
yet, despite these defects, and the great 
military and political qualities of 
Willi.im, together with the excellence 
of his army, it may be doubted whether 
he would ever have effected his con- 
quest if Tosti*s mvajres in the north 
liad not diverted Harold's forces. 

The Normans, by skill in govern- 
ment, by fair promises and decisive 
action, by energetic and unrelent- 
ing despotism, gradually subdued the 
people. The Anglo-Saxons, who had 
known something of tyranny under 
the Danes, and had risen and had 
overthrown them, were overmatched 
by t leir new roasters, who successfully 
withstood all attempts at revolt, and 
won their way against all opposition. 
The feudal system kept up their power 
by establishing grades of officials, each 
answerable to a. superior, and holding 
his position on the land solely in con- 
sideration of his furnishing his quota 
to the defence of his master. The 
struggle was a long and an arduous one, 
and ended at last only when genera- 
tion after generation had passed away, 
and the children of the conquerors and 
of the conquered had blended into one 
complete and indivisible family, — ^had 
welded so thoroughly together the 
British, Roman, Saxon, and Scandi- 
navian races, that genealogists and 
AntiguArmns are unable to show where 
tMe one begJDs aa(f the other ends. 



Like the Danes in Normandy, the 
Normans in England became eventu- 
ally undistinguishable from the people 
they invaded, but not before they had 
given a new tone to the country, and 
had infused into it some of their own 
dash and vigour. 

The Normans — though in France 
they had speedily assimilated their 
own to Gallic usages — did not adopt 
Anglo-Saxon habits so readily. In 
France the descendants of Rollo, the 
Scandinavian pirate, soon became 
French, as indeed their fellow-country- 
men, contemporaneously settled in 
England, soon also became English ; 
but with the Normans — the Gallic- 
Danes — when they invaded England 
ihe law was to a great extent reversed, 
and the conquered learnt from their 
masters. 

The change of Guillaume-longue- 
Epee, from being called a dux pirata^ 
rum to a dtix Northmannorum, marked 
the period of transition ; soon after 
which the Scandinavians of the North 
begun to be estranged from their kins- 
men settled in France. Three genera- 
tions later the Norsemen attempted to 
deliver England from these, their 
Frenchified descendants, as from a 
foreign and opposing power ; but the 
die was cast. William knew how to 
tempt and to wean over the Norsemen 
by bribes and fair promises, and exer- 
cised his knowledge so cleverly that 
he sent them back quite satisfied, and 
then, \)^ <^QTi^QTvVt«iXv(v^ hU euergifi« 
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upon tho English people, gradually 
brought them into subjection. He had 
erery advantage over them which a 
hardy, disciplined, and military race, 
skilled in all warlike appliances, and 
acqaainted with the latest Continental 
civilisation, could exercise over a brave 
but divided people. His soldiers were 
the representatives of that Norman 
chivalry and artistic skill which did so 
much for European advancement. They 
were "the Saracens of Christendom, 
spreading themselves everywhere — 
pilgrims — mercenaries — conquerors — 
inventing nothing, but learning, adapt- 
ing, improving, and teaching every- 
thing. The Norman appeared in every 
corner of the globe, and in almost every 
character. He fought by the side of the 
Romans at Manzikert ; he threatened 
the empire of Alexias with destruction 
at Durazzo." And not alone in mili- 
tary science did these bold warriors of 
the North obtain prominence in the 
world, for what they gained by the 
iword, they had ample political skill 
fully to preserve and materially to im- 
prove. With admirable judgment they 
learned to attract to themselves the 
best theologians, jurists, artists, and 
artificers that the world could supply, 
and by their means raised Norman law 
into a proverb of excellence, and gave 
to Norman art a fame which even this 
remote and scientific generation must 
humbly admit and highly appreciate. 
What they did was done thoroughly. 



evil, and their grasp was as retentive 
as it was strong— their policy as wary 
as it was energetic. 

Time has mellowed the Norman 
Frank into the Frenchman, as it has 
ripened the Brito- Anglo-Saxon-Dane- 
Norman into the Englishman ; and yet) 
as might be expected, the people of 
Normandy even now bear a stronger 
resemblance to us than those of any 
other French province. This simi* 
larity is not entirely flattering to us, if 
the characteristics once ascribed to 
them be true, viz., "shrewdness, 
energy, independence, and some selfish* 
ness, but softened by the influence of 
wealth and intelligence." * 

** Still, from either bMch 
Tho voice of blood doth reach 
More audible than speech." 

We read our own progress by means 
of their history as much as we do by 
our own. Our kings lie in their sepul- 
chres ; some of our best blood has been 
spent in contesting our claims to their 
territory ; our language and literature 
were largely derived from them ; our 
first English poet — Chaucer — ^was of 
their race ; and they built and beauti- 
fied our most splendid temples. In 
Normandy itself we trace the same in- 
fluences at work, — the same arts of 
civilisation as aided in the transforma- 
tion of this country from a defenceless, 
because unconsolidated, territory, into 
a compact and powerful kingdom. 



aAd ^i^wtily, wh©|bw for good <>r igxV'\>^i^wi^'^^^^l ^^^^^^ 
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the* kingdom of England was for many 
years extremely intimate. Daring the 
long period that the former made a 
eonsiderable part of the territories of 
the latter, both were governed by 
nearly the same laws. The customs 
and manners of the inhabitants of those 
eonntries in many instances became 
similar; and the frequent intermar- 
riages between the Norman and the 
Bnglish united their interests and 
Mended their property together in such 
manner, that in those times there were 
but few persons of any considerable 
note, either in Normandy or England, 
who had not family connections and 
landed possessions in each. From 
these circumstances the history of 
those respective countries became so 
closely interwoven, that an acquaint- 
ance with the one seems absolutely 
necessary for the thorough under- 
standing of the other." 

All this being admitted, it would 
appear, indeed, a strange and unac- 
countable indifference on our part if 
we felt no sympathy towards the peo- 
ple- who now inhabit Normandy. True 
it is that the long term of eight hundred 
years has passed away since the Nor- 
man Conquest, but these years have 
been bridged for us by innumerable 
existing proofs of their wisdom. Our 
interest in the Province still generally 
known as Normandy is unabated, and 
we persistently call it by that name in 
spite of the French authorities, who 
JiAve split it up into ib^ J^ipartmei^^ of 



the Seine Inf^rieure, Eure, Calvados, 
Ome (the greater part), and Manclie; 
extending from Mont St. Michel and 
Avranches to the BreslebeyondDieppe, 
and inland to Aien9on and Evreux.' 
Population, about 2\ millions. 

Many volumes, descriptive of N'of-^ 
mandy, in French and English, have 
from time to time appeared, illustrated 
by various hands, and written Arom 
different points of view. The histoiiah, 
the artist, the antiquary, the archltecty 
the ecclesiastic, and the idler have all 
furnished to the world their opinions, 
discoveries, and experiences concern- 
ing it. We cannot hope to add any- 
thing very important to the stoek 6t 
infomiation already before the public, 
or at all events within the power ojf 
thoire who may choose to search it oat. 

The subject which it is our purpose 
briefly to illustrate is so diversified in 
its ramiflcatioDS, so remote in its begin^ 
ning, that we cannot hope to combine 
in one small book all the particnlani 
which go to make up the history of the 
land we purpose traversing. We cannot 
tell minutely how the Scandinavians^ 
living by piracy, now fell upon this 
coast, now on that, making frequent 
incursions both in England and in 
France ; how they fought and plnn^ 
dered, and went away but to retnni 
again with ten times greater numbers, 
and proportionately rapacious*^ how, 
when they visited England, France 
\ en^oy^ t«in:^«erf t^t^^^)^ ttiiiixi}«r«4'{ 
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how fierce and reBtless they were, and 
jet how at length they were pacified ; 
how Qarold lost hia crown and Wil- 
liam gained it ; how William ruled 
over both countries and transmitted 
his sovereignty; and how again, in 
the course of many generations, in 
spite of our numerous military tri- 
umphs, Normandy became restored to 
the French crown. Verily, if all this 
were necessary, we might well feel 
timidity in venturing upon our labour, 
and might say, in the words of the 
poet, 

"Pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unrais^d spirit that hath dared, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to biing forth 
So great an object ;*' 

for not only must we in that case 
journey over the "vasty fields of 
France," but the greater part of 
Northern Europe also. Ours shall be 
a more homely task — a less ambitious 
purpose. We will content ourselves 
with a survey of that part of the 
country only which he who " runs and 
reads " may easily see for himself, and 
will confine ourselves for the present 
to the ordinary highway of travel — ^the 
railway, which is now carried through 
the heart of the country. We shall be 
enabled by its means to make a toler- 
ably extensive tour in a brief time, 
and by easy transitions from place 
to place. We shall summon the 
memories of the past to increase our 
interest in the ancient structures and 
works of art which it will be our pri- 
yjlejf^e m4 ielight to gt^o npon, Tbft 



features of modem evei^-day life which 
we may note will only be introduced 
sufficiently often to connect the people 
and times of to-day with those of long 
ago, and to provide a picture of the 
old and the new as they now exist,— 
the antique towns with their modem 
inhabitants. 

THE JOURNEr. 
Taking the straightest possible 
course, we leave London by the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way for NewhaVen, and thence by the 
same company's steamer, which meets 
the tidal train, we cross the channel 
in about five hours in all weathers, 
the greatly improved vessels rendering 
them almost independent of adverse 

tides. 

0IBPPE (Stat.) 

First-rate Hotels are: The Hotel 
Royal, first-class establishment ; Grand 
Hotel des Bains ; Hotel Bristol, close 
to the Baths; de la Plage; Grand 
Hotel des Franks; des Etrangers; 
de la Faix; du Nord et Victoria; 
Grand Hotel de Londres. Restaurants 
at most of the hotels. Lodgings 
everywhere ; prices high in summer. 

Post and Telegraph Office : Qua! 
B^rigny, and at the railway station. 

Omnibus, from the railway station 
to the hotel or lodging, 30c. in the 
day time; 50c. at night ; luggage extra. 

Voitures de place, two seats, Ifr. 25c. 
the course; in tha ^jk^ >assi56^^i&t.'^JKift* 
lioni\ iwX. Tsi^^K, 'ito. >^^ ^\x, V:«^' 
Fiacres, l^ixt %f.^N^x^^^« ^^^^^^ 
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Casino and Sea Baths : Jardin des 
bains froids, 50c. before noon; Ifr. 
afterwards. In August, Ifr. 50c. 

Population, about 22,771. 

The history of Dieppe dates as far 
back as the beginning of the ninth 
century. In 809 Charlemagne paid 
this part of the coast a visit, and 
ordered a fort to be built to protect it. 
The fort was named after the Emper- 
or's daughter, Bertha, and the little 
hamlet of fishermen's huts which soon 
clustered round it was called Berthe- 
ville. When the Normans, under 
BoUo, took possession of it, they gave 
it a Norman name — Dyppe, or Dyeppe, 
from the deep water. Under them it 
became the chief seaport in Normandy, 
and some of them embarked thence 
for England in 913. The Dieppois 
furnished a strong contingent of armed 
vessels to William the Conqueror's 
force in 1066, and they boasted that 
their ships were first at the rendezvous. 
On account of its supporting Richard 
I. of England, the town fell under the 
ban of Philip Augustus, who razed it 
to the ground, and dispersed its inha- 
bitants. It was soon, however, rebuilt 
and repopulated. John Baliol, other- 
wise DeBailleul, took refuge in Dieppe, 
and died at Yaulne, his paternal estate, 
fifteen miles off, in the church of which 
he was buried. Dieppe suffered from 
the English in 1337 and 1412, and again 
ijarinff the wars ot Henry V. and of 
Henn'lV, la 1560, John Kno^L pnsBtd 



through the town on his way from 
Geneva to Scotland, and excited the 
Calvinistic inhabitants to such oppo- 
sition, that, by the aid of some troops 
sent there by Queen Elizabeth, they 
kept the court at bay for two years. 
They afterwards, in consequence of 
their Governor's wisdom and modera- 
tion, escaped the horrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. About threehundred 
years ago the town was one of the most 
flourishing of the French seaports, and 
numbered nearly three times its pre- 
sent population of 23,000. Its com- 
mercial enterprise was then very con- 
siderable; it sent forth ships to all 
parts of the world, and contributed 
some important additions to the small 
stock of geographical knowledge pos- 
sessed by that period. Its voyagers 
brought furs from Canada, gems and 
precious tissues from the East Indies, 
and ivory from Africa; and they estab- 
lished a great trade, which was, how- 
ever, at last destroyed by the superior 
merits of Havre as a tidal port. Its 
business is now chiefly confined to its 
cod and herring fisheries, its ivory and 
tobacco manufactures, and to the re- 
ception of visitors — mostly Parisians— 
during the bathing season. 

Long before we ent?r the port we 
obtain a favourable view of the town, 
of the castle on the western heights, 
and of the old church of St. Jacques. 
The view is much more picturesque 
than that gained from the sea-approach 
of any ol \.\i% xvh«^ ^at\», ^«\«iv 
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Boulogne, or Havre. Steaming up 
into the harbour we anchor in a goodly 
sized dock, which, in its paucity of ship- 
ping, reminds one of a large shop 
without goods or customers. The con- 
veniences for landing are soon supplied, 
and we speedily step on shore in La 
Normandie, 

If the hotel-keepers at Dieppe do not 
cater for as many passengers as those 
of the towns above named, it is not 
because they are at all deficient in in- 
viting custom, for a more pertinacious 
race than the Dieppe touters cannot 
easily be found. 

The streets are partly ancient and 
narrow, and partly modern and wide ; 
the latter being chiefly found near 
the bathing establishments and other 
institutions fonned fur the benefit 
of the summer visitors. Many of the 
shops are devoted entirely to the sale of 
carved ivory — a manufacture 'which 
seems to be about the only one which 
has been continued from the time when 
Dieppe flourished in the mercantile 
way. Some of the houses are very 
ancient, but the greater part, except 
those of the fishing population, date 
since 1694, when Dieppe was bom- 
barded and laid in ruins by the English, 
who revenged themselves thus wan- 
tonly for having just previously failed 
in an attack upon Brest. 

We walk through the Grande Hue 
to the Place Boyale, and soon come 
upon the Church of St, Jacques, 



for religious worship, preserves, de- 
spite numerous architectural incon- 
gruities, an air of dignity, and even 
elegance. It was begun about the 
year 1260, but was little advanced at 
the commencement of the following 
century. Nor were its 19 chapels^ 
the works of the piety of individuals- 
completed before 1350. The roof of 
the choir remained imperfect fpr ninety 
years afterwards, but that of the 
transept is as recent as 1628. Thus it 
is a valuable specimen of the archi- 
tecture of successive ages. In the 
lines of the transepts are traces of the 
early pointed style; the friezes are 
ornamented with small pierced quatre- 
f oils, and the portals, now mutilated, are 
in the same style. Th e nave is of much 
later date, and the vaulting, though 
Gothic, is intermixed with Grecian 
members and scrolls. The triforium 
in the choir is filled with elegant per- 
pendicular tracery. The Lady Chapel 
is, perhaps, one of the latest specimens 
o£ Gothic art, but still very pure, 
except in some of the smaller details, 
such as thejiiches in the tabernacles, 
which end in scallop-shells, instead of 
terminating with a groined canopy. 
The bosses of the groined roof are of 
the most delicate filigree work, and the 
vaulting is also ornamented with knots 
pendent from the ribs. The panel 
work round the chapel takes circular 
terminations in each panel, but is filled 
within wlttL wx ^'^i'sgSiX^. x-^^^'^x^^ vsctssss^-^ 
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of the ehapel are acutely pointed. The 
horizontal mullions (an unusual feature 
in French architecture) are ornamented 
on the outside with the OYolo. The nave 
is supported by flying buttresses, each 
filled with tracery of eight muUions. 
The tower at the south angle of the 
west point is lofty and in the perpen- 
dicular style. Whilst we are occupied 
in noting these particulars, we observe a 
number of the fishing population around 
engaged at their devotions. Numer- 
ous candles bum before the chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre, imparting a " dim 
religious" effect to the whole scene. 

Upon leaving St. Jacques we dis- 
cover the remains of a fine Gothic 
cross reared near it. The Grande 
Place is ornamented by a statue of 
Admiral Duquesne, a native of Dieppe, 
who drove the Dutch Admiral de 
Riiyter off the coast of Sicily. 

The present church of St. Remy 
was partly restored, 1863 (founded, 
1522). It is in a mixed style, partly 
Gothic. The principal nave has rather 
an imposing effect, but it is too low. 
The stained windows are modem, and 
tl^e great doorway of the time of Louis 
Xm. The Lady Chapel is of the time 
of Francois I. 

We now proceed in the same direction 
fo the 15th century Chateau de Dieppe, 
which is reared so far above the 
town that it is almost sufficiently pro- 
minent from every street to serve as a 
jraida to itself. It is a picturesque 
^as/af old ediMce, ^et possessing no 



particular architectural attractions. It 
is now sufficiently modernised intern- 
ally to serve as a barracks for the 
garrison always stationed in this sea^- 
port town. Dieppe Castle appears a 
more powerful fortress than it really 
is; the most ancient part of it is 
probably the high quadrangular tower, 
with lofty pointed panels in the four 
walls, which date from 1443, when 
Sieur des Mar^ts, the first governor of 
the place, began to build a castle here 
to protect the town from any farther 
attacks of the English forces. It has 
a draw-bridge spanning a chasm wherie 
a stream once flowed to the beach. 
From the tower maybe obtained a very 
admirable view of the coast and adja- 
cent country. Henri TV. sought refuge 
here when retreating before the army 
of the League, and awaited reinforce- 
ments which Queen Elizabeth des- 
patched to his aid. During his reign 
the Sons Dieppois obtained leave to 
add a citadel to the old fortress, but 
they had scarcely built one ere it was 
allowed to fall into decay. 

Of the modem bathing establish- 
ments, nothing further need here he 
said than that they are fully equal 
in excellence and extent to those ot 
any other town of the kind upon this 
coast. The beach is not sandy, like 
Boulogne, but pebbly, like Brighton. 

There are two noticeable attractions 
in the vicinity of Dieppe, — the Cite 
de Limes and the Castle of Arques, 
the latter at 'w\vvt\v \^ w^^ «Cciwx\.isi\« 
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such effect thAt thjsy were tfmm^i i^ 

disorder, and eyentually dlaooQifited. 

• > , •" • «» 

Henri's celebrated note to Qnllq^ 
** Hang thyself, CriUon, for we htiLjg 
fought at Arques without thee,,"showc^ 
his sense of the importance of this tIc- 
tory, which permitted him afterwards 
to receive reinforcements, and finallj 
to triumph over his enemies. 

Upon ascending to the only entrance 
to the castle now in use, we knock, and 
are at once admitted by a very clril 
official in uniform, who says, in replj 
to our questioning, that the lee pay- 
able to him by visitors is discretionary. 
We have wasted our small change upon 
the poor blind and lame beggars who 
beset the lane from the village, and arjS 
obliged, as much in consequence of our 
want of small change as of the porter's 
civility, to recompense him liberally. 
Once through the gateway we are free 
to roam at pleasure over the old ruins, 
now up, now down, through narrow 
passages and over broken staircases, 
peering out from small loopholes, o^r 
holding on fearfully to projecting frag- 
ments whilst standing out to gaze from 
narrow paths on the tops of walls. 
Best of all, however, is the view from 
the green sward near the portal, with 
the carved effigies of the " Conqueror 
of Arques." From that point we ob- 
tain a charming and most extensive 
prospect of the adjacent country, 
stretching from Die.^>^^.«sA^*^^"«!t».^^^s^ 



miles distant, and may be reached by 
diligence from Dieppe. 

The CiU de Limes is about a mile 
and a-half off. Some claim it as a 
Eoman, some as a Gallic encampment. 
It is situated upon the top of the cliff, 
and consists of a rampart of earth, 
thrown up in a semicircle of about 
two thousand yards, and having a 
ditch at its foot. This wall and ditch 
on the land side, and the cliff about 
sixty yards in height towards the sea, 
defended those who were within the 
enclosure. 

The Castle of Aranes crowns the 
extremity of a ridge of chalk hills of 
considerable height, which commence 
west of Dieppe and terminate here. 
Its origin is attributed to William, 
uncle of the Conqueror, who obtained 
from his nephew the earldom of Ar- 
ques ; but it is also ascribed to the 
eighth and twelfth centuries. It has 
long been falling to decay, but retains 
even now something of its old grandeur. 
It chief celebrity is derived from the 
victory gained before it by Henri IV. 
and his small army of 4,000 Protestants 
over the forces of the League, amount- 
ing to 30,000 men. Henri's soldiers 
fought with desperate courage, but ap- 
parently without avail, when the fog, 
which had been very thick all the 
morning, cleared off suddenly, and 
showed the garrison of the castle the 
position of the enemy. Thereupon 
they immediately brought four pieces \t\i€^ exXsOTv^ '^'^'^'^O'^, '^V!^'''^^^^^ 
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affordf ample eyidence that Normandy 
has not been praised for beatity which 
it does not possess. A f ter having 1 ong 
revelled in and about these ruins, 
promenaded the edges of the deep moat 
surrounding them, and watched the 
operations of husbandry being carried 
on in the adjoining fields, we descend 
into the village and visit the church of 



We may remark here that the port 
of Dieppe is the best to enter of any 
in the south side of the Channel; having 
a depth of 30ft. at spring tides, ships 
of 1,200 tons are able to enter. The 
jetties afford a capital promenade, 
with fine prospects. 

There is a large tobacco manufactory 
with over 1,000 hands. A good deal 



Arques, which is prettily situated in the of ivory and bone carving is also pro- 



midst of a small graveyard,where "frail 
memorials ** of the dead lie scattered 
plentifully around. Tiie faded wreaths 
of " immortelles " upon yonder cross 
testify how little right they had to be 
thus named, and speak, perchance too 
powerfully, of the proneness of grief 
to use great words which show them- 
selves more and more unfitting every 
day. We will, however, give our 
attention to the church which has a 
somewhat Imposing appearance. Its 
more striking features do not improve 
upon close inspection ; it possesses so 
many different styles, and these not 
modified so as to suit one another, or 
to be generally congruous. The 
earliest portion of the building is 
about 1570. The interior suffers from 
the same incongruities. 

The Manoir d'Ango (a short walk 
from the Castle) in the village of 
Varengeville, may be visited as a good 
sample of a gentleman's house of the 
16th century, and we will then return 

^a Dieppe previously to pofflm^jicing 

'arjoumejr inland. 



duced in the town and neighbourhood. 

The preliminaries for our trip have 
been adjusted, we will suppose, ere we 
have left England, and we shall there- 
fore betake ourselves at once to the 
Dieppe railway station, situated a little 
to the right of the inner dock and 
beyond the fish market. 

The first impressions of an English- 
man travelling upon a French railway 
are not altogether favourable. There 
seems to be such a large amount of 
preparation, so many regulations to 
attend to, that, comparing them with 
the more free-and-easy style of Eng- 
land, he feels rather irritated. The 
rules as to the registration of baggage, 
as to the exclusion of travellers from 
the platfonn until a given moment, 
and as to the shutting away from their 
friends in the carriages those who have 
come to see their departure, will appear 
vexatious and unnecessary ; but our 
French neighbours have a way of their 
own, for which in most instances they 
can give very excellent reasons. A 
short experience will reconcile us to 
these aYTaTv^eixv^Tit^) «^% '7iO\ ^> \a ^« 
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low rate of speed. We may at all 
events be sure of two important com- 
forts, we shall be punctual to the 
minute, and shall be guarded carefully 
from accident. 

Soon afterlcavingDieppewe are able 
to obtain a near view of that fine Nor- 
mandy scenery of which we have seen 
something from the elevated heights 
of Arques Castle. Did we not feel sure 
that we had really crossed the English 
Channel, we might easily suppose our- 
selves to be still in the pleasant county 
of Kent. Orchard?, meadows, water- 
mills are numerous, and generally re- 
semble those we have left behind. But 
we shall not travel far before we are 
reminded of our foreign whereabouts. 
At the first place where the railway 
crosses a road, or path, upon a level, 
we observe a railway ofiicial who could 
not possibly be found on an English 
line. If we described her according 
to her costume as half-feminine — half- 
nautical, it might be supposed that we 
were speaking of a mermaid, so we 
will be more particular. A person 
with a face browned by exposure, a 
round shining sailor's hat, and a short 
jacket might be easily mistaken for a 
" genuine salt," but below her jacket 
there is a petticoat of black and white 
striped woollen, which is a little too 
long in the skirts to be worn even by a 
theatrical pirate. The long heavy 
boots, too, with inconvenient flaps over 
the knee, are wanting to complete 6tic\i 
/I obaracter, and lastead are a pak o\ 



legs and feet in comfortable stockingt 
and stout shoes. This, then, we learn is 
the uniform of the women gatekeepers 
on the French railways — thecantonniers 
as they are called — the latest railway 
mode. We pass by a little station 
called St. Aubin-Offiranville, and 
in about twenty minutes afterwards 

arrive at 

LONGUEVILLE (Btat), 
The original seat of the Giffards, Earls 
and Dakes of Buckingham. A cotton- 
mill now occupies part of the old 
Cluniac priory of Sainte Foi, founded 
in 1084, by Walter Giffard, Earl of 
Buckingham, who died in England, was 
brought over here and buried in the 
entrance to the church. Ills epitaph, 
written by the monks, described him:— 

"The generous knight, his country's faithful son, 
Gave to religion wlmt his valour won.*' 

The church, 11th to 16th century,^ 
contains a curious tiled pavement. 
Upon the hill are the ruins of the 
castle, the abode of that Duchess of 
Longueville whose brother Cond^ and 
lover Rochefoucauld were so promi- 
nent daring the wars of the Fronde — 
that " last campaign of the noblesse," 
as Voltaire called it — between 1648-52. 
The village numbers about 700 in- 
habitants. 

AUFFAT (Stat.) 
Was named, according to Ordericus 
Vitalis, from its beech-trees, Affagium, 
It has various manufactories of cotton 
and leather. The ^xnsst^ ^aJi. VcsjS«i?i 
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^gh^ky ph^Tip ibd tij^oe o| t^e Con- 

lUIHT yiCTOB jOniaik). 
Otherwise -Saint Victor VAbbii^e, is 
nftmed after William the Conqueror 
(who founded its Abbey), of whom 
there is a coloured statue of the Idth 
centur J. St. Victor derived temporary 
importance from being the nearest 
station on the railway to Neufchd,tel, 
celebrated for its cheese. It has lost 
this advantage now that the direct line 
from Dieppe through Neufch&tel to 
Sergueux is complete. 

OUBRES (Stat.) 
Is a Tillage of over 800 inhabitants, 
tibrough which passes the line from 
Havre, connecting the Chemin de 
Fer de I'Ouest with the Chemin de Fer 
du Nord at Amiens. There is an old 
castle at Clares wherein is preserved 
and still shown. the bed of Henri IV. 

HO^VILLE and MALAUNAT (Stats.), 
So named from two small towns or 
large villages, which possess no peculiar 
attractions. The country round about 
here is very pretty, and there are 
indications of our gradual approach 
to Bouen, the Manchester of France. 
The tall chimneys of factories are to 
be discerned in the distance, and these 
become more numerous as we approach 
the fine old city ; whilst the private 
residences, scattered liberally on hill 
ivnd dale, denote evidently that the 
fashion of London merchants, in re- 
gard to living away from their places of 



now pass the small town (8»100 ii^r 
h|Ui>itants) of 

MABOXMB (m%.). 
So called, it may be, from the rivj&r 
anciently named Matrona which wateijP 
it. Two tunnels are next traversed, 
the second being 1,240 yards long. 
Notice the fine prospect to the left. 

BOUEN (Stat.), 
Capital of the Seine - Inf^rieuriB. 

Population, 112,352. 

Omnibus from station, 80 and 40c 
Voitures de place by day ; the course, 
10:. 50c.; the hour, 2fr. L^gg^e, 
20c. per package. 

Tramways all over the town. 
Hotels : D'Angleterre, well situated 
on the quai ; first class hotel, recom- 
mended; table d'hote at 6 o'clock, 5 fr. ; 
De Paris; de Prance; d* Albion; 
Grand Hotel du Nord ; de Normapdie. 
Prices generally as dear as Paris. 
Caf€s; Julien's; Thillard. 

Refreshment Booms at the railwaj 
stations. 

Post Office: Hue Jeanne d'Arc. 
Telegraph Office, Quai de la Bourse. 
Steamers to Honfleur, Havre, &c. 
This ancient and magnificent city 
stands in a beautiful situation on the 
banks of the Seine, which is here of 
considerable size, and is crossed by two 
bridges. Whilst we ride from the 
station into the centre of the town we 
congratulate ourselves upon having dis- 
covered in it a Manchester without 
smoke, and without any great partiality 



ba»u»egp, is imltftted »t Bouent WelforrAin, Bpuen at present, hainreyer, 
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Evinces one very noticeable character* 
istic, which it is hoped will not increase 
much beyond its' present proportions, 
for otherwise in the space of fifty years 
old Itonen will be no more, and its 
quaint antique gabled houses will be 
replaced by modem edifices of one dull 
and inartistic uniformity. The de- 
molitions are yery considerable, and 
remind one of those vast alterations 
Which some years ago were made in 
Paris, and which have added to its 
comfort, it may be, but certainly de- 
tracted froin its interest to a loyer of 
historical associations and picturesque 
old architecture. We pass whole streets 
kiii blockis of houses which have 
bieen totally reconstructed, and sigh 
to think that sooner or later the pas- 
sion for modern improvements will 
make sad havoc on the old buildings 
which have hitherto formed so ad- 
mirable a set^ng for the precious old 
ecclesiasticid ectifices for which the city 
has been famous. Half the effect pro- 
duced by these latter is due to the ac- 
cessories of the picture of which they 
are the chief feature. After passing 
by those parts of the city wluch have 
been improved, we come upon its 
most antique portions, but these we 
will not analyse minutely before we 
recall something of the history of 
Bonen. 

The city dates from a period ante- 
riof to the conquest of Gaul by the 
"RmnioB, who called it Rothomagos. 



course of the loth (Jftttlttfy lifter the 
settling^ of the Normans in Neustria, 
when, under Bollo, Rolf, or more 
properly Hrolf, it became their 
capital. After Charles the Simple 
ceded the country to RoUo, the latter 
established his court at Bouen, in 
810, and his successors continued to 
reside here. It was here that William' 
the Conqueror, after ravaging the 
western parts of France, and having 
received his mortal injury whilst burn- 
ing the town of Mantes, came to die.' 
Speed relates the manner of his death' 
in the following quaint and telling 
language : — 

" The period of this great Conquer-' 
our, now come neerc to his last, 
when this sunne, so gloriously raised 
to the height of his course, must now 
of force set in the west, the dying King 
(for kings must die), having raised 
his weak body upon the pillows, heard 
the sound of the great bell in the then 
metropolitane Church of St. Gervis 
(Gcrvais), neere Roan, and demanding 
the cause, one replied that it did then 
ring prime to our Lady; whereupon 
with great devotion, lifting his eyes 
towards heaven, and spreading abroad 
his hands, * I commend myselfe,' said 
he, *to that blessed Lady, Mary, 
Mother of God, that she by her holy 
prayers may reconcile me to her most 
dear Sonne, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and with these words yielded up hi» 
ghost, on Thursday, the ninth ofSe^ 



It obtWed Its present name in the\t^m\>t,t^>3ttfc^^-«*2^L^ 
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the twenty one of his Kingdom, the 
tfixtie-foure of his Age, and year of 
Christ Jesus, 1087.** 

Upon the reunion of the duchy to 
franco, by Fhilip Augustus,- Houen 
opened its gates to that monarch 
Jane 1st, 1^04. In 1417, the city 
surrendered to Henry V., after a six 
months* siege, and remained in the 
possession of the English until 1449, 
when they were driven out of it by 
Charles YII. Eouen suffered during 
the religious wars carried on under 
Charles IV., Henri III., and Henri 
IV. Under Louis XV. it began to 
extend and embellish itself, and to 
achieve that reputation as a mercantile 
depot which has since led to its being 
reckoned among the very foremost of 
the provincial cities of France. Its 
population at the last census, without 
the suburbs, amounted to 103,860. 

The more closely we observe the 
character and situation of Rouen, the 
more we shall be pleased with them. 
Placed, as we have noted, upon the 
Seine, where that river is more than 
300 yards wide and is navigable for 
vessels of 300 tons, it is enabled to 
carry on a considerable traffic by sea. 
Its quays are broad and handsome, 
and its two bridges connect it with a 
busy district, which the Londoner 
might perhaps feel disposed to call 
the " Surrey side." From one of these 
bridges we obtain one of the best views 
of thisjrrand old city, whose venerable 
0s^spJemii<JarcbUe€turei3iutex9]^x^ 



with densely thronged marts for the sale 
of her modem cotton manufactures, 
and whose extensive commerce is car- 
ried on as it were under the very 
shadow and protection of eight cen- 
ttlries. The stocking manufactories 
of Eouen have been long established. 
They date from 1595, when an Eng- 
lishman named Lee, of Woodborough, 
Nottinghamshire, inventor of a frame 
for making stockings, having been 
discountenanced by Queen Elizabeth, 
came to Eouen with nine of his work- 
men and established a manufactory. 
To enumerate the many interesting 
particulars in Eouen's history in detail 
would require more space than we can 
afford, and we miist proceed to note, 
without further preliminary, some of 
the chief buildings in the town. First 
of all we must of course place 

ROUEN CATHEDRAL 
(Kotre Dame de Rouen). 

This magnificent pile, raised by 
various hands and at widely different 
periods, stands upon the site and is 
composed partially of the materials of 
a building dating from the earliest 
period of Norman history, and possi- 
bly even before the Norsemen left 
their homes on the cold shores of 
Scandinavia; for the Christian Church 
was established here as early as the 
third century. St. Mello, Houen's first 
bishop, was converted, it is said, while 
conveying the annual tribute of Bri- 
tain to Home. He founded a chapel, 
which, ^ftex \)^\nft Qniar^ed by St, 
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Victi-ice, about 408, was pillaged by 
the Nonnans in 841 and 842, but re- 
built and enlarged in the 10th century, 
an! finally completed 1063. In the 
year 1200 this edifice was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire, together 
with much of the town, and the 
present building was commenced by 
order of John, King of England, 
the last Duke of Normandy. The 
only portions of genuine Norman 
arcliitecture now remaining in it are 
part of the northern tower called 
after St. Ilomain, and the lateral 
doorways in the west front. The 
southern tower. Tour de Deurre, was 
not finished till 1509. The central 
tower was once crowned by a beauti- 
ful spire, erected in 1542. This 
was destroyed by fire in 1822, and 
eventually replaced by the present 
unsightly one of cast iron, 170 feet 
high, rising to a total height of 
496 feet. Unfortunately it is ob- 
trusively visible from most parts of 
the city. Mr. Bell, who ascended it, 
says, "The ascent reckons some five 
hundred and sixty steps, and it is a 
matter of absolute astonishment that 
the weight of such a mass of metal 
does not crush the whole building 
upon which it is erected. A glance at 
the exterior of the pile will be suffi- 
cient to show that it could bear a still 
heavier burthen. It is as solid as a 
rock. The view from this tower of 
the river and the surrounding country, 
at 9uch a depth below, tht^t a man 



becomes reduced to the dimensions of 
a filbert, will abundantly reward the 
toil of the ascent, but it is fearful 
work to get up these five hundred and 
sixty steps. The spire is composed 
to the top of open ironwork, resem- 
bling lace at a distance ; and while you 
ascend the wind whistles awfully round 
you as it is caught in the numerous 
loops and forces itself out^agaln. The 
vibration, real or imaginary, seems to 
shake the whole fabric, and at every 
step the fragile threads shiver round 
you and you expect nothing less than 
that this gigantic piece of filigree work 
will be swept away under your feet." 

The western front of the Cathedral 
has been much belauded, but has not 
escaped condemnation. One writer 
of eminence, Mr. Turner, tells us, as 
we think truly, that ^^ the tout ensemble 
is of the most imposing character," 
that "the very discrepancy in the 
different parts, by Increasing the 
variety adds to the effect of the 
whole," and that the simplicity of the 
northern tower serves but " to place 
in a stronger light the gorgeous splen- 
dour of the rest." Mr. Gaily Knight, 
however, takes an opposite and per* 
haps more orthodox view of it, and 
describes it as "viciously florid, and 
looking like a piece of rock-work 
rough and encrusted from top to bot- 
tom." The southern tower, or Tour 
du Beurre (so named from its having 
been built with, iqij^^^^'^ ^^acv:^^^ \s.vsc^ 
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p k i tti &iii itg tfaeni to eat batter during 
Bie^t), is a fine example of what 
T&ij be called the decorated English 
siyle. It is 250 feet in height, is 
«s'riched with numerous pinnacles and 
s^totttes, and has a beautiful octagonal 
efoWn of open stone-work. The pro- 
jfec^g cientral portal, built also by 
6flffdinal d'Amboise, is extremely fine; 
1^ haff its sides filled with niches, tier 
t^^ tier, containing countless figures 
of saints and martyrs. In the centre 
of it rises a pyramidal canopy of open 
s^iie^Worlr, and over the door is carved 
a'^fi^sentation of the genealogical 
tree of Christ derived from the root of 
J'^se. Upon the left hand, or north- 
vfes^. door, are some yet more ancient 
giCii^tures representing the beheading 
of 'John the Baptist, with "Salome 
dtrhcing in an attitude which per- 
chance Was often assumed by the 
toMfiesteres of the elder day ; affording 
her position a graphical comment 
^on the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
t&lf, in whiuh it is said she tumbled 
"Jffeidfre King Herod." The northern 
entrance to the transepts (date 1430 
t6 1478); called the Portail des 
Lihrctires, from the porch having 
been at one time filled with book- 
sellers' shops, has a beautiful door, as 
hiis also the opposite transept. The 
latter entrance, ornamented with bas- 
reliefs exemplifying priDcipally the 
fii^tory of Joseph, is named the 
j^hr/at? cfe la Caktride, from the Place 
^'oa^ whwb if opetu* Both triiinsept^ 



hove lofty square towers on either, 
side of them, "such as are usually 
seen only in the western front of a 
cathedral," the upper storey perforated 
by a gigantic window, divided by a 
single mullion or central pillar not 
exceeding one foot in circumference 
and nearly sixty feet high. These win- 
dows are entirely open, and the archi- 
tect never intended that they should 
be glazed. An extraordinary play of 
light and shade results from this coA^ 
struction. The rose windows over the 
western door and over the doors iu the 
transepts are magnificent in size, bean- 
tiful in design, and gorgeous in colour. 
Having dwelt thus long on the ex- 
terior of the building, we will now 
enter it by the western door. The 
effect is unmistakable. No one can 
fail to be struck with the length and 
loftiness of the nave and with the 
lightness of the gallery, which rum 
along the upper part of it, and which 
is continued also throughout the cht)ir. 
If an objection be taken it will proba- 
bly be to the narrowness of the nave 
in proportion to its length. "The 
lantern of the central large tower is 
beautifully light and striking. It is 
supported by four massive clustered 
pillars, about forty feet in circumfer- 
ence; but the eye on looking down- 
wards is shocked at the tasteless 
division of the choir from the nave by 
what is called a Grecian screen, and 
the interior of the transepts has undet- 
; ^BQ a like la£Xe\«&% ^<:^Qt«^^^\i?^ ^Ms; 
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nave, which is in . the , early pointed 
style, is 435 feet long by 89 J feet high; 
above its main arches is raised a 
second and smaller tier opening also 
into the aisles. 

There are 25 chapels. After the 
Lady Chapel, the most remarkable are 
the two small ones at the side of the 
Tribune, the marbles being eastern, 
brought from the Komaa city of Leptis 
Magna, 

If we walk down into the choir we 
shall there see some small lozenge- 
shaped marble tablets let into the 
pavement. Under one of these was 
buried the heart of Kichard Cceur de 
Lion, before it was removed to the 
Mus€e des Antiquities. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows : — 



COR 

'^RICH ARDI BEGIS ANOLfiB^ 
NOBVANNIiE DUCI3 

coa LEONis Dieri 

OBIIT ANNO 
MCXCIX. 



Speed says, in his quaint manner, 
that Richard, after bestowing his 
crown, goods, and chattels, and 
having strengthened himself by par- 
taking of the Sacrament, commanded 
" that when he was dead his bowels 
should be buried at Charrou among 
the rebellious Foitouins, as those who 
had only deserved his worst parts, 



but his • heart . to bee enterred 4lt 
Roan, as the city which for her con? 
stant loialty had merited the same, 
and his corps in the nunnery of Font 
Ebrard, in Gascoigne, at the feet of 
his father. King Henry." There is an 
interesting effigy of Richard against 
the choir railings. 

The other lozenge-shaped tablets 
indicate the place where the bodies 
of Richard's brother, Henry ; of Wil- 
liam, son of Geoffrey Flantagenet, 
their uncle ; and of John, Duke of 
Bedford, regent under Henry VI., 
were buried. Their monuments were 
partly destroyed during the Huguenot 
disturbance6,and the cathedral authori • 
ties removed them entirely in 1786. 
The inscriptions are as follow :— 



mc Jaeet 

Honrietu junior 

Biaardi re^la Ariglias 

ear leonla diet! fnitar 

obiit anno 

MCLXXXin. 




Ad 
dextmm altaris latiu 

jAMt 

JohmnnM dux Bedford 

Kormanni» prorex 

obiit anno 

aioocxxxT. 



\ 
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if we proceed to t&e south side of the 
nave we shdU see the tombs and effi- 
gies of Hollo and his son and suc- 
cessor, Guillaume-longue-Ep^e. RoUo 
was baptised in this Cathedral in 912, 
presented gifts to it in recompense for 
the losses it had sustained through 
him, and rebuilt the ci^. And in this 
t!a;thedral he was buried— it first, as his 
ipitaph iiarratei^ nedr th^ kigh altar, 
^^ha afterwards here, the iiS'Cription 
■iii hift t^ttffo runs thuis :-^ 

Hie poflituB est 

Rollo 

NoramiiniflB a ^ Terrltn TaStaM 

R^titutsa 

Primoi DUx Condilor Piter 

A Ftancooe Archiep. Rotom : 

Baptlzatus Anno DCGCCXII 

Obiit anno DCGGCXXXU 

O^ ipsius in veteri sanctuario 

Ktmc capite naviJB primiuix 

Gondlta 

Translato altar| collocata 

Sunt A. B. Maurillio Archiep. Rotom. 

An. MLXIII. 

On Guillaume-16nguiB-Ep^e*8 is this 
inscription : — 

Hie pOBftQB est 

Gnlietlnus dictos Longa Spata 

Rollonis filiuS 

Dux Kormanniie 

Proditore occisus DGGCCXXXXI V 

Ossa ipsias in veteri sanctuario 

Ubi nunc est caput navls primum 

Gondita translate altari. hie 

Gollocatft sunt A. B. Maurilio 

Arehiepiso. Rotom. 

Anno MLXIU. 

The words "proditore occisus" in 

Guillaume*sepitaphrefer to the tragical 

end which he came to after a long and 

eventful life, during which he exhibited 

ao/ue reiy mJadble qaalJties, but which 

fre/v conffj'derabljr mdrred by numerous 



tergiversatibiis lii policy, fie at lail 
made for himself some veir^ powettfli 
enemies, among whom itfiA nis pro- 
ditor, or betraj^er, Ariuhd, Count bt 
Flanders. He had been induced to gtt 
to an island at Picquigny, to debate 
terms of peace with Arnoul, who had 
plotted with Hughle Graiid and Count 
Thibault le Tricheur to get rid of ttb 
Ditx piratarum as thej still tehnediimi. 
Arnoul amused Guillaume tftl Ai.f 
with pleasant promises and suggbs- 
tions. The evening drew on and tti*A' 
kiss of ^eace closed the discuteibn ktid 
Guillaume prepared to quit tbe islahcL 
Bj Arnoul's ihancBuvres Guillaum6*S 
escort Of twelve knights crossed flnJt 
tb the opposite shore. Guillaume yifhA 
about to follow in k skiff rowed h^ i 
man and two boys, "Guillaume en- 
tered the boat, the mariner steered, 
Guillaume helped to pull an oar.* ' Just 
as they had pushed off into the stream 
a messenger arrived from Arnoul, who 
had been sent to deliver some impor- 
tant matter which, in the hurry of part- 
ing, had been forgotten. Guillaume 
returned and jumped ashore, and was 
immediately set upon by four men, who 
then and there slew him in sight of his 
army upon the opposite bank. Countf 
Balzo was the man who dealt GuiHauind 
his mortal blow. The assassins escape(t 
ere pursuit could reach them, and Guil- 
laume's forces could do no more thdn 
wrap his body in a silken shroud and* 
with plaint and wail Carry it to ^buen. 
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were suddenly staid, and Guillaume's 
son, Richard-Sans-Peur, then quite a 
boy, was suddenly brought forward and 
presentedtothemultitude thronging the 
cathedral, r They, with one acclaim, 
acknowledged him as the heir of Rollo 
and of Guillaume, and as their lawful 
sovereign. Bichard, thereupon, was 
crownod, received the ring and was 
girt with the sword. " Theshrines were 
l>rought forth, the Gospel book and the 
Holy Bood ranged in awful array," 
and the oath of fidelity completed the 
ceremonial. 

; It was to Bouen Cathedral that the 
body of Henry I., of England (who 
had died at the Castle of Lions, six 
leagues off, from feeding inordinately 
upon lampreys), waa carried by the 
nobles, who relieved each other at 
intervals, whilst 20,000 men escorted 
the corpse. It was in this church that 
the body was embalmed, and lay in 
state, previously to its being taken, by 
way of Caen, to Beading, where the 
king was buried as he had requested. 
In regard to the tomb of John, 
Duke of Bedford, to which we have 
referred, it may be well that we should 
refer to Dugdale, who gives the fol- 
lowing particulars: — John, Duke of 
Bedford, was interred in this cathedral, 
under a plain tomb of black marble, 
with this epitaph graved upon a copper 



"Cy gist fta de noble memoire trei hapt et 
puissant prince Jehan en son vivant regent le 
roialme de France due de Betfort; pour le 4uel 
est fonde une messe estre chcacun jour per- 
petuellement celebrde a cest autel per le ^col- 
lege des Clementines incontinent apres prime, 
Et trespassa le xiv. jour de Septembre I'an mill 
ccccxxxv. au quel jour semblablement est fond© 
pour lay une obit solempnele en ceste eglise, 
Dieu face pardon a son ame." 

• - _ 

In the Lady Chapel are two ancient 
tombs. On the right is that of Pierre 
de Br^ze, Count de Maul^vrier, who 
was killed at the battle of Montlh^ry, 
itt 1465, and which bears no statue nor 
inscription. Beside it is a monument 
(attributed to Jean Goujon, and Jean 
Cousin), erected to her husband, Louis 
de Brez4, by Diana of Poictiers. She 
herself is represented kneeling at the 
head of her dead spouse, her arms 
crossed, and her head bowed low with 
grief. The epitaph beneath is in Latin, 
and is couched in the most affectionate 
language. It expresses her fixed re- 
solve never to be separated from her 
husband, but, as she had faithfully 
shared with him the matrimonial conchy 
so also would she partake with him 
his last bed, the grave. . The lady, 
however, did not carry her grief, as we 
know, any farther. She was no doubt 
as faithful to her husband in death 1x9 
she had been during his life. 

The other monument in the Lady 
Chapel is that to Ce.^'ivas^s^^ K-cSjaw'^s. 



plate, and his arms gartered, betwixt 

two ostrich fmthniy, upon a pQlar of \\uie«4^Tv\^VcL^T«^«t-. ^ 
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The Archbishop of Roaen was Pri- 
mate of Neastria, aiid had spiritaal 
jurisdiction over the bishops of Bay- 
eux, Avranches, Evreux, Sdez, Lisieux, 
and Contances ; his power was, how- 
erer, reduced by a concordat, in the 
time of Napoleon I., to four bishoprics, 
the mitres of Lisieux and Avranches 
being taken away. " The Cathedral," 
says Pommeraye, " has furnished 
many saints for heaven, one pope for 
the Apostolic chair, and thirteen car- 
dinals for the Church ; nine of its 
prelates have belonged to the Boyal 
Family of France ; and many others, 
eminent for their birth, have been still 
more so for their own merit, and for 
the senrices they have rendered the 
Catholic Church and the State." 

Tlie Churcli of St. Onen. 
This beautiful specimen of pure 
Gothic architecture is well situated at 
the top of one of the principal streets 
of the city, and possesses the advantage 
of a fine open space in front of it, 
wherefrom one may obtain a satisfac- 
tory view of it. The saint, Audonin 
or Ouen, whose name it bears, was 
bom at the village of Sanci, near Sois- 
sons, A.D. 600, and, after being educated 
At the Abbey of St. M^dar, near Sois- 
aons, was transferred at an early age 
to the Court of Clothaire II. He 
became Chancellor to Dagobert, and 
founded several monasteries. Whilst 
stJU jonng, he left the court, took 
^a/r orders, and erentaalJy sacceeded 
^/. Homaln, at Roueu* He was con- 



secrated in the church of the monas- 
tery of St. Pierre, 'in which he was 
buried in 689, and which took his 
name in 692, and became famous 
for the miracles wrought among the 
pilgrims to his shrine. The church 
suffered, in common with most other 
ecclesiastical edifices in Neustria, 
during the invasions of the Norsemen ; 
was destroyed, built, and rebuilt. 
Richard Cceur de Lion contributed 
largely to the erection of one of these 
structures, which was burnt down. 
The church which we now see wa« 
begun in 1318, by the Abb^ Jean 
Roussel, otherwise Marcdargent, chiel 
of the monastery of St. Ouen during 
thirty-seven years. He was enabled 
to accomplish the erection of the 
greater part of the church before his 
death, including the choir and the 
chapels. These labours occupied him 
up to 1339, by which time they had 
cost more than 63,000 silver pounds. 
The inscription on his coffin, which 
showed precisely the state in which 
the building was when he died, ran as 
follows : — 

" Hie jacet frater Joannes Marcdai^ent 
Alias Rou8sel,quondam abbas istius monaBterli 
Qui ccepit aedificarc istam ecclesiam 
De novo; et fecit chorum et capellas 
£t pilliaria turris et magnam partem 
Tttn-is S. AndoSni monasterii dictL** 

Another Abbe, Anthony Bohier, 
and Cardinal Cibo, continued the good 
ivork, which was, with the exception 
o! the TieBl iioTiX., «iTKv\^\t^ Vj \hft 
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end of the 15th century. The west 

front, which remained in an unfinished 

state until 1852, is well executed but 

scarcely in keeping with the rest of the 

edifice. The church is now one of 

the very few nearly perfect Gothic 

edifices in France. The words "Gothic 

and pure Gothic," used twice whilst 

speaking of this building, suggest the 

advisability of explaining how the 

word Gothic and its application to 

ecclesiastical architecture originated. 

The fact is, however, that we neither 

possess materials for showing how or 

when Gothic architecture was first 

invented, nor how this inappropriate 

name was first applied. It has not, 

certainly, been in consequence of any 

lack of curiosity, or of research that 

the mode and time of the invention 

have not been discovered. Hundreds 

of volumes have been written upon 

the subject, hundreds of conjectures 

and theories, more or less ingenious, 

have been put forth, but for tons of 

conjecture we have not even a grain 

of truthful history. Let us put on 

record a few of the chief theories: 

Mr. Warburton suggested that the 

idea of the Gothic style was derived 

from the manner in which a grove of 

trees shapes itself, their trunks being 

the pillars, their bonghs the arches, 

and their foliage and twigs the tracery. 

Sir Christopher Wren said that the 

Freemasons were the inventors of the 

pointed arch ; they were undoubtedly 

the means of spreading the knowledge \ 



as well as practice of Gothic architec- 
ture through the middle ages, but a con- 
siderable number of statements, which 
cannot be substantiated, have been made 
with reference to this confraternity, 
and their supposed successors. Some 
persons attribute the origin of Gothic 
to the Germans, and yet many German 
writers argue that the arch was derived 
from the Egyptian acute-angled ceil- 
ing of the pyramids. Others have 
said that the intersections of circular 
arches naturally suggested pointed 
arches; others trace the arch to the 
Eomans, and point to the cross vaults 
in the palace of Diocletian, at Spala- 
tero. Sir James Hall said that the 
whole style, in all its varieties, is but 
an imitation of wicker-work, and wrote 
an admirably-planned treatise to show 
that it was so. That treatise was thus 
criticised, and the tone of the criticism 
will show how warmly some persons 
felt on the subject. 

" Amongst 'the various theories 
respecting the origin of Gothic archi- 
tecture, an enquirer will find but one 
in which the facts are in entire accord- 
ance with the hypothesis. It is a 
theory complete in itself, enabling you 
to establish, a priori, every successive 
form developed in the use, the pro- 
gress, and the decline of the Gothic 
style, even to its most minute peculi- 
arities. There is not a shaft or a 
mullion, a crocket or a cusp, a balus- 
trade or & m^\i^^^^«Q^X.<5ft ^Kw^x^«NKt\^ 
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from the base of the doorwaj to the 
sominit of the spire, which cfthnot be 
shown to be the necessary result of 
the principle assumed by this theory 
as the plastic origin. It is a theory 
which is never at fault, and never fails. 
You can give a reason for every por- 
tion of the construction, a consistent 
cause for every detail. The theory 
accounts equally for the plain and 
simple embossed roof of Salisbury, 
and the interlaced and interwoven 
mouldings of Nuremberg or Katisbon, 
for the dawn, the meridian, and the 
decay of architectural splendour; and 
yet it is perfectly certain that this 
theory, so clear, so consistent, so con- 
vincing, is not true, and never could 
be true ; thai it has not the slightest 
foundation, and this most ingenious 
hypothesis is a baseless vision, created 
solely by vivid fancy and inventive 
talent." The critic then attempts to 
show that the style was originated in 
one man's mind, and, instead of be- 
coming gradually perfected, most pro- 
bably sprung into being from him at 
once, and that tiiere was no " transi- 
tion** period from the round to the 
pointed arch, but that the proto-Gothic 
building being once raised, every 
builder imitated it. 

It will be sufficient for us to be 
aware of the present state of the 
wordy warfare; and we may now 
enter the sacred edifice, premising 
that the very best time for seeing it is 
towards evening. 



The interior of St. Ouen it sin^- 
larly graceful and elegant. It measutes 
443 feet in lengthy 83 feet in -widths 
and 106 fleet in height. The robf i^ 
supported by pillars, which are carried 
almost the entire height. The rose 
windows, filled with stained glass, at^ 
remarkably fine, and are said to haye 
been made — the one in the south lran<^ 
sept by a master mason, liamed 
Alexander Bemeval, and that ioi'tlie 
north by his apprentice. Bemeval, we 
are told, was so enraged at being sulr* 
passed by his own pupil that'hemiir- 
dered him. Justice required thai 
Bemeval should suffer for the crimen 
and he paid the forfeit with his life/ 
but the priests, in consideration of the 
excellence of his work, subdued their 
objections to bury a murderer witltin 
the walls of a church, and Interi^d 
him in St. Agnes Chapel, in the north 
aisle. It is rather a curious fact thai 
this story of a disciple, slain by the 
jealousy of his master whose skill h^ 
rivalled or excelled, and which is said 
to be intimately associated with the 
modem practices of Freemasonry, iii 
told also at York, LincolD,and Rosslyn^ 
whilst the window or the column whici 
tradition assigns as the cause of the 
rivalry displays the pentalpha, ait 
adornment which is supposed to indi-i 
cate the handiwork of the fraternity. 

St. Ouen is built of hard grey chalk, 
in which flints are frequently discov- 
erable, but these have not prevented 
the artist from completing his' oma* 
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mental cfttrinB and trac^, for who- 
ever ha found them, ho contmned his 
woA, and patiently cut through them. 

The southern entrance, called the 
Fortail del Marmoutett, from the stone 
carringB of thoae little animals which 
decorate it, is particularly worthy of 
our inspection. The bas-relief abore 
pourtraya tha Death and AsBumptipn 
of tha Virgin. The statne beneath is 
that of St. Onen himself. NicholaB, 
Abb^ of St. Onen at the period of the 
Norman invasion of England, for- 
nished William with fifteen vemel? 
and a hundred men- at- anna, for which 
the abb£ was recompensed snbse- 
qnently by a grant of land in Essex. 
Bernard de St. Onen and Germond de 
St. Onen, two brothers, fonght at Eas- 
tings, under the banner of Gaillaanie 
d'Arques, and a St. Onen took part 
in the compilation of the Doomsday 
Book, which records the Essex grant. 
The old monaetcry of St. Onen was 
demolished in 1806. Some part of it 
was afterwards converted by the aid 
of some Italian architecture into the 
HoxEi. DE ViLLB. Near it, in the 
Rue Thieta, thePtiBi.ic LiBBiRT, with 
130,000 Tolnmea, and Pictueb Gii- 
LERT, in the latter of which there are 
two or three important and valuable 
works of art, but the great majority 
o( the paintings are very mediocre. 

Continoing our inquiries respecting 
the othCT ancient ecclesiastical s 
tnres of Ronsiit we shall next Tui 
chnrch ot 



9X. M«><)1^- 

This baaptitul edifice i| plvi^ '": 
lose proximity, to the cafH^di^, bi;t 
*e hare preferred visiting it aCter St. 
Ouen, because the latter is nndoubt- 
cdly to bo preferred to it. St.MacIouii, 
liowever, a very ftne church ; its style ia 
that of the 15th century, which dfl- 
ligbtcd in the highly florid »,a.A niniitelji 
ornaicentaL We note its extremeljr 
handsome triple porch, the beautifully 
decorated doors, with scriptural snbr 
jects, carred in haa-relief (it is said 
by Jean Goujon), the gorgeon^X 
elaborate atone slaircase leading to 
the organ loft, and the qtained glasa 
ifindowB. A portion p( the steeple ol 
this chorch was blown down by a 
eeve.re storm in January, 1665; It fed 
into the nave and injured the choir. 
Bt. Ood&Kl 

Ttiia church once possessed ma^ 
□iScent windows, now in the Hai^t 
fi«> AntiguiUs, and tlie cDurchea o^ 
St. Ouen and St- Fatricq; from thf 
richness of whosfl colours at^W 'h? 
proverb "II efltdelacoulQuvdea litre? 
de St. Godard." Thetwo b^tareQOTf 
over the altars in the cbapeU of. the 
Virgin and of St, Peter, and repraaen^ 
tho one, the kings from whom Mary 
\ra9 descended, and the other ths his- 
tory of St. Bomain of Bouen, 
St. Umia. 

This chnrch (la telf almoattuSwiJqsfc- 
bmU^ ■» TOM iVfc x^-«»i . '^'^^f^ 
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crjpt is especially remarkabie as ex- 
hibiting traces of eyen Roman remains. 
It was in the monastery which adjoined 
this church that William the Conqueror 
drew his lastbreaih. "The noise of 
Rouen," saysOrdericusVitalis, "which 
is a populous place, becoming unsup- 
portable to the sufferer, the king gave 
orders that he should be conveyed out 
of the city to the church of St.Gervase, 
standing on a hill to the west, which 
his grandfather, King Richard, had 
given to the monastery of Fecamp." 
The particulars of William's death we 
have already given. We have now 
visited the most important churches in 
Bouen, and as the others, although very 
interesting, have no special attractions, 
we will give a little attention to the 
secular edifices. 

Tlie Museum of Antiquities 
Is in the Enclave Ste. Marie, near the 
Boulevard Beauvoisine, and is open 
every day from 11 to 4. The collection 
is large and varied, and well worthy 
inspection; the windows of stained 
glass, derived from various old churches, 
are unique and very remarkable ; but 
there are two articles in the museum 
of superlative interest to every English 
visitor ; the one is a charter granted 
by William the Conqueror, with his 
Majesty's mark, a bold cross appended 
to it, in lieu of the signature which the 
unlettered monarch was unable to 
make; the other is the heart of 
H/cbard Cconr de Lion, removed 
Jn'tber, as we have already observed,' 



from Rouen Cathedral, and here ex- 
hibited in a glass case. The Pettier 
collection of Rouen ware is a perfect 
treat. 

After leaving the museum we re- 
trace our steps towards the centre of 
the city, and arrive at the 
Palais de Justice. 

This very handsome Gothic edifice, 
which was not completed until the early 
part of the 16th century, is composed 
of three separate buildings, erected at 
different times, and the fine open court 
in front of them adds considerably to 
their appearance. The SalU des Pro- 
cureurSf on the left, was built in 1493, 
as an Exchange for merchants, who 
previously had caused much scandal 
by meeting for business purposes in 
the Cathedral. The exterior of the 
Salle is generally plain in character, 
but is set off by a fine gable, flanked 
by two octangular turrets, ornamented 
with crockcted pinnacles and flying 
buttresses. The interior has a noble 
air about it, reminding of Westminster 
Hall. It is 160 French feet in length 
and 50 in width, with covered timber 
roof, entirely devoid of adornment. 
Underneath it is a prison, and in small 
courts connected with the Salle the 
magistrates sit daily. 

The central building is the Court of 
Exchequer, and is much more orna- 
mented than the Salle, externally and 
internally, but has lost half of its 
oviginaV \)eau\.y . 1\\^ wlel tower testi- 
fies to tVift XaaX^ wi^ ^^\v»»5s^ ^\ >JBkfe 
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decomtioiis which once adorned it. 
The Salle cT Assises inside, is the cham- 
ber in which the Norman parliament 
used to meet. Its roof is of very dark 
oak, enriched with various carvings 
and gilt ornaments. The new courts 
behind possess very little interest. 
Near to the Palais de Justice we enter 
the 

Rue de la Grosse Horloge. 

The big clock from which the street 
derives its name is seen occupying the 
centre of a very ancient gate-house, 
spanning the thoroughfare, which 
dates from the early part of the I6th 
century. The gateway possesses 
numerous other ornamentations, in- 
cluding those underneath its arch, 
where are some very carefully carved 
bas-reliefs. Upon one side of the gate- 
way is an ancient belfry (1898), which 
has a fountain at its base, over which 
are carved the effigies of Alpheus and 
Arethusa. In the neighbouring streets 
we discover some of the most ancient 
houses in Houen. 

We next visit the 

Place de la Puoelle, 
In which we are disappointed to find 
a very paltry and unworthy memorial 
of that celebrated heroine, who did so 
much for her ungrateful country. The 
monument, if such it can be called, 
stands upon the site where she was 
burnt to death. The strange interest 
which attached to the name of this 



deeds she performed, under the most 
adverse circumstances, and partly 
from the manner of her death, but 
most of all from the mysterious influ- 
ences to which she imputed her heroism. 
The words which Shakspeare puts into 
her mouth are fairly indicative of what 
historical legend teaches us to believe 
were her incentives. 

" T zva. by birth a shepherd's daughter, 
My -wit untrained in any kind of art. 
Heaven and our gracious lady haih'it pleased 
To shine on my contemptible estate. 
X.0 1 whilst I waited on my tender lambs, 
And tosun's parching heat displayed my cheeks, 
God's mother deigned to appear to me ; 
And in a vision full of majesty, 
Will'd me to leave my base vocation 
And free my country from calamity.** 

She continued to believe herself in- 
spired, and even at the stake when the 
torch was about to be applied to the 
pile, she persisted in asserting her 
heavenly mission. "Yes, my Voices 
were from God," she cried. " All that 
I have done, I have done by the order 
of God. My voices have not deceived 
me. My revelations were from God." 
As the smoke and flames rose around 
her, Joan was seen embracing a crucifix, 
and *'the last word that she was 
heard to utter," says the historian, 
** was the name of Jesus." When the 
fire was burnt out, they collected her 
ashes together and threw them into 
the Seine. 

The history of Joan of Arc Islsa >&««9ew 
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ciM^fallj and qritically examined the 
pT4deDce» from which it is clear that 
ahe was one of the most remarkable 
characters of the middle ages. 

It is easj to style her heroism a craze, 
or an ignorant enthusiasm, but it is 
much more difficult to explain, and 
still more to imitate it. Her answers, 
during the interrogatory of the judges, 
are as sublime as those in the acts of 
the early martyrs of the church. For 
exftmple : " I come from God ; I have 
no wish to be here; send me back to 
God, from whence I came." Again, 
when asked if she believed herself in a 
state of grace ? she cut short the difB- 
culty of the dilemma in which they 
sought to place her, by saying: "If I 
am not so, may God place me in it. 
I| I am in a state of grace may God 
keep me in it." 

The minutes of the trial add of the 
Pharisees who were judges (mostly 
!^xenchmen, including the Bishop of 
Bonen) : *V!^uerunt multum stupefacti, 
et ilia hora dimisemnt." 

Tl>e character of her judges is seen 
in some of their vile questions ; thus : 
" When St. Michael appeared to you, 
was he naked?" to which she replied, 
with angelic purity, " Has not our 
Lord wherewithal to clothe him ? " 

The mockery of the whole trial is 
seen in the fact that one of h^r prin- 
cipal crimes was conceived to be her 
taking and adhering to male attire. 
As regards ber treatmeat in prison, it 
frssiarsA and unmanly. Tbiee soldiers 



slept every, night In ^^^. rQftift fe«iqg 
brigands of the class, called t^ouspiU 
leurs. The Proems says : De nuyt die 
estait couch^ ferr^e par les jambes 
de deux paires de fers k chaine, t,\ 
attach^e moult estroitement d*Tinci 
chaine traversante par les pieds d^ scftt 
lict tenante a une grosse pibce de boyi? 
de longueur de cinq ou six pieds et» 
fermante a une clef, par quoi ne pou- 
vait mouvoir de la place. Anatber 
witness says: Fuit facta una ti:4bea 
ferrea, ad detinendam eam "erccturo.^ 

We cannot follow the episodea o\ 
this trial, so glorious to Joan, throwing 
such a glowing colouring of interest 
over Bouen and its venerable towers* 
Her illness, her insults, her abandon- 
ment by the University of Paris, and 
apparently by the Church militant, 
when she said her power was. f com the 
Church triumphant, — all these scenes 
form one of the most thrilling episo^p 
in the history of any country, iivcrn 
torture was threatened, but nothing 
could move her. Indeed, the. trial 
says, that the spirit so evidently shone 
through her, that Chatillon himself, 
Maitre Chatillon, the preacher, hc^ 
last adversary, was touched, and be- 
came her defender. 

On the 23rd of May, the day after 
Pentecost (1416), a terrible comedy 
was got up to frighten her, in the 
Cemetery of St. Ouen, behind the 
splendid church of that name. Two 
scaffolds were erected; on one, were 
her judges, cMdVui\B,\^»^^^%>^»w3«!»a 
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^c; on the other Joan, surrounded by 
huissiers and esrecutioners to. torture 
her, white a noted preacher addressed 
her, in strong language, to make her 
yield. But all was unavailing, and, 
for a moment, her judges relented and 
condemned her to perpetual imprison- 
ment. This would not, however, satisfy 
her enemies, and especially the Engl^^h. 
She had been induced by the Duchess 
of Bedford to put on female attire; 
but her enemies, wishing to ruin her, 
forced her to resume male attire, and 
then condemned her for doinp; so. 
After this, another judgment being 
held, the judges were overruled by 
clamour and threats, and La Pucellc 
was condemned to be burnt. 

This sentence was executed on the 
Vieux March^, the March^aii 3?oisson, 
where she was burnt slowly wid pain- 
fully, without eliciting any signs of 
weakness from her ; her simple speech 
was: ^'Priez pour moi! 

An Englishman, present, offering her 
a wooden cross, she kissed it devoutly. 
Over her head, on the pile, was an in- 
scription — "H^r^tique, relapse, apos- 
tate, ydolastre." When the flames 
touched her, she begged for holy water. 
At length, as her head drooped, her 
last word was "Jesus I "—Jeanne (TArc, 
by J. Michelet, 2nd edition, 1863. 

It may interest the reader if we add 
that at her first presentation to Charles 
Vll., at Chinon, she was 18 years old ; 
" c'^tait une belle fille et fort de'sirable, 



pen^trante." Her appearance, when 
equipped for war, is dfiscr^Ded in the 
following terms, by Guy de Laval. . . , 
Et la veis mont^r a cheval ami^e tout^ 
en blanc sauf la teste, une petite hadie 
en sa main, sur un grand coursier 
noir . . . . et lors se touma vers ITiuis 
de TEglise, qui estait bien prochwn, et 
dist en assez voix de f ename : Vous lea 
pr^tres et gens de TEglise, faites pro- 
cessions et pri^rea? a Dieu. Et lori 
se retouma a son chemin en dlsant; 
Tirez avant, tirez avant,— son estendard 
ploy^ que portait un gracieux paigc 
et avoir sa hache petite en la main. 

Poor girl, she had not even the con- 
solation of foreseeing that her death 
would more than avenge her upon Iier 
executioners. From that day the Fate 
of the English supremacy in Prance 
was determined. Even as they re^ 
turned from the place of her execution, 
the English are described to have been 
impressed with a certain foreboding 
that this might be so, for thejr are 
reported to have said, **"We are aU 
lost men, for a saintly woman has 
perished." Whether this view of her 
history be correct in every respect or 
not — and we see no reason now to dis- 
believe it — our sympathies must per- 
force attach themselves to the memory 
of one so young and brave, — so simple 
and yet unpuzzled by the crafty ques- 
tions of her enemies. Although the 
"missioned maid," as Southey caUa 
her, %t.m\y^^^ \i»x\ Vst: -^x-Kwyt.^ -S^s^ 
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people who would support her cause, 
nay, it was hy Frenchmen that she was 
betrayed — by Frenchmen she was 
burnt — and by a Frenchman, Voltaire, 
most foully slandered. 

Near the place where Joan's monu- 
ment stands, we perceive a house orna- 
mented with sculptures from top to 
bottom. It is built in the same Bur- 
gundian style as the Palais de Justice, 
and is known indifferently as the 
Maison de la Pucelle and the Hotel 
BoUTgth^roulde. The entire front 
is divided into compartments, and the 
intervening spaces are occupied, by 
basso-relievos, apparently all of one 
date but by different artists. These 
sculptures represent the labours of the 
field and of the vineyard, and are very 
rich and fanciful in their design. We 
paiss round to the north side and come 
upon the well-known series of bas- 
reliefs, discovered by Montfau9on, 
representing the interview between 
Henry VIII. and Francis I., on the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. Mont- 
faucon says, ''I have been more than 
once told that Francis I. on his way 
through Koucn lodged at this house, 
and it is most probable that the bas- 
reliefs were made upon some of these 
occasions to gratify the king." 

Besides the places already visited, 

there are many more which will 

interest us as sojourners in this noble 

city. Les Holies, now a linen-market, 

near the cathedra], is an old building, 

^a/e^ with doabtful accaracjr, to have 



formed part of an ancient Castle, In 
which Prince Arthur was imprisoned 
and murdered by his uncle, King John. 
The situation of the place, however, 
corresponds with the description of 
the position of the prison given by 
Holinshed, from whom we cull the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

" But, now touching the manner in 
verie deede of the end of this Arthur, 
writers make sundrie reports. Never- 
theless, ceitain it is that ... he was 
removed from Falais unto the castell 
or tower of Rouen, out of the which 
there was not any that would confess 
that ever he saw him go alive. Some 
have written that as he assaied to have 
escaped out of prison, and proving to 
clime over the walls of the castell he 
fell into the river Seine and so was 
drowned. Others write that through 
verie griefe and langour he pined away 
and died of natural sicknesse. But 
some affirme that King John secretlie 
caused him to be murthered and made 
awaie, so as it is not thoroughlie agreed 
upon in what sort he finished his dales, 
but verelie King John was had in 
great su'spicion. Wh ether worthilie, or 
nof, the Lord knoweth." 

We find scattered here and there 
throughout Rouen a number of foun- 
tains, crosses, and monuments. The 
Fountain oj the Stone Cross near the 
Street of St. Vivien was built by Car- 
dinal d'Amboise in 1500, and is a very 
handsome structure. It is octagonal 
in shape &iLd\i«AX\Li^^%\.<yc^'j« ^ada- 
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allj diminishing in size towards the 
summit, which is crowned by a cross 
unfortunately out of proportion to 
the structure, than which it is, no 
doubt, much more modern. Each 
compartment of the octagon has a 
narrow cinque-foil headed arch, below 
each of which, in the lowest tier, is 
the statue of the Madonna or a saint, 
but these figures are poor substitutes 
for the originals, which were des- 
troyed in 1792. 

The Monument de St, Romatn is 
commemorative of the triumph of ^'t. 
liomanus over a dragon which had 
long annoyed the people of Bouen, 
and which may fairly rank with other 
dragons of the period, typifying Idola- 
try destroyed by Christianity. The 
labours of St. Komain were so highly 
appreciated by King Dagobert that he 
granted to the chapter of Bouen 
Cathedral a privilege similar to that 
which the Jews once exercised at the 
time of their Passover, namely, the 
release of a condemned criminal,— as 
in the case of Barabbas. This cus- 
tom with the Jews was no doubt typi- 
cal of their own release from Egyp- 
tian bondage, which that feast com- 
memorated. St. Bomanus and his 
successor exercised their privilege up- 
on Ascension Day, forty days after the 
Passover, a time chosen, possibly, by 
these early Christians as marking the 
release of Our Lord from his earthly 
labours. The privilege ceosod at 
Bouen at the Berolatiooi 



Bouen has erected Statues to a 
few of her most worthy sons, among 
whom were Comeille, Fontenelle, ard 
Boieldieu. The faubourg of St. Sever, 
once called Hermondeville, was the 
position occupied by Thibaut*s Char- 
train forces when he invaded the coun- 
try in Bichard-Sans-Peur*s time. Bich- 
ard made Thibaut suffer for his au- 
dacity in thus bearding him under the 
very walls of his own capital. The 
particulars of the engagement, dedu- 
ced from the stories of the Trouveurs, 
are thus given by Palgrave : 

"A prayer is offered up by Bichard 
in the Cathedral, his rich mantle cast 
as an offering upon the altar ; and 
then their embarkation. Silently 
they muster on the river bank, skiff, 
boat, barge, and galley put in requisi- 
tion. Throughout the night the troops 
are crossing the water. A brilliant 
night. The splendid full moon re- 
flected in each ripple on the broad 
flowing tidal stream. But the rich 
moonlight was saddened by the incen- 
diary glare, — the ruins of Hermonde- 
ville and the villages far and near 
mouldering and blazing; a scene 
heightening Bichard*s anger and de- 
sire of revenge. Biglitly had he specu- 
lated upon the overweening confidence 
which possessed the invaders. At the 
conclusion of their diligent encamp- 
ment-day they had retired early 
to rest ; but when they were wrapped 
in their souivdA&t ^\RRi:^^^5ia:^tNi!<^vsvfe.Sic». 
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were pealing, the three diyisions of 
Normans shouting " Diex aie !'* burst 

upon the camp 

Thibaut's men were routed. The bat- 
tle of Hermondeville could hardly be 
called a fight, it was a massacre." 

A run down the river to La Bouille 
(by 8tean;er), and a visit to Bon 
Secoiirs, an excellent specimen of 
modern thirteenth centurj Gothic^ 
also to tlie country mansion of Cante- 
leu, should not be omitted. 

l^eiuctahtlj taking l^ave of Bouen 
we now proceed on our journey in 
the direction of Paris. The railway 
crosses the Seine by a bridge (whence 
a iShe yiew of Rouen is to be had), and 
lollows as nearly as possible the 
bourse of the Seine ifor some distance, 
with the iTorest of Rouvray on the right, 
and beyond llouvray is Koumare. Rou 
IS but a diminutive of the name RoUo, 
whose strict administration of the law 
gave rise to a legend, the scene of 
which is laid in the latter forest. Rollo. 
who was accustomed to hunt in this 
forest, chanced one day to think he 
should like to test the honesty of his 
people, and their respect for his laws. 
He unclasped from his arms his brace- 
teis of gold, and hung them to a branch 
of a tree ; then left them unguarded. 
Three years afterwards he returned to 
the same spot and found his bracelets 
just as he had left them. 

It was in Honvray Forest that Wil- 
)yam the Copqaeror received the news 
of ^dfra'rd tie Coafessor'a deith. 
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0IS8BL (Stat.), 
or Oissel-Ia-Rivi^re, is a tnaalltown 



of about 4,000 inhabitants, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in yarioiiB 
branches of cotton manufacture. Soon 
after leaving the Oissel Station the 
railway carries us over the Seine, imd 
over an island in the middle of it, 
and immediately afterwards we mr- 
riye at 

TOURVILLB (Stat.), 
or Tourville-la-Riyifere, which is a 
small place of only about 1,000 in- 
habitants, and derives its chief im- 
portance from being the nearest sta- 
tion to the thriving town of Elbetif, 
which is a miniature Bouen in re- 
spect to its factories, but deficient in 
antiquarian interest. Elbeuf has steam 
communication with Rouen by the 
river, which about Elbeuf is bestnd- 
ded with barges, wherein woolwashing, 
&c., is largely carried on. 

PONT-DE-L'ARCHE (Stat) 
The line just before we arrive here 
skirts again upon the Seine. The 
station is at one end of a bridge and 
the little town of 1,752 persons at the 
other. We now enter upon some 
charming scenery, some portion of 
which is not without a place in roman- 
tic history. There is a hill which pre*- 
sents itself but a short distance off 
upon our left, which stands near the 
confiuencc of the Seine and the A^- 
dcllc. This hillside is called La cAie 
des deux Anianls, an^ VJaa ca\]A'% qI \\.% 
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teing so is to be found in tte follow- 
ing brief story or tradition. This is 
onlj one of the forms ixi irhidtL the 
tradition is inet with. 

THE LOVE BUBDEN. 

There lived in a castle near the 
AndeUe, so long ago that tradition, 
tisualljr 80 nfronderfulljr gifted isrith 
recollection, has forgotten date and 
hame, a tyrannical father of the fine 
oldfasbioned sort, whoj strange to 
B&% possessed a charming daughter, 
whose beauty and virtues were the 
theme of praise for miles aroimd her 
home ; she of course had many ad- 
mirers, and, of course, also, she liked 
bne in particular better than all the 
rest; and he would fain obtain her 
hand, but the cruel father, of the 
iterling old-fashioned sort, would not, 
of course, givia his consent, nor even 
for a long time would he listen to 
the young gentleman's proposals. At 
last the sombre old tyrant ingeniously 
hit upon a plan by which he might 
t>ut an end to the suitor's entreaties, 
Whilst he might appear to be succumb- 
ing to the influence of them. It was 
the very refinement of the torture 
which commended the notion to his 
mind. 

^'If I really thought Monsieur 
could support you, my dear, I should 
not have the slightest objection to 
your marrying him," said the wily 
old fellow one eremng t6 the pretty 



daughier^ who was piuTngwith melan- 
choly and chagrin. 

"Oh» papa/' said Beauty, smiling 
with inchoate hope, '*I am sure that 
you need not fear he will ifail in that 
respect. He has plenty of money, and 
will be still better off some day, when 
some old relatives die of whom He 
told ine. Do, let me send to him to 
come hp and talk the lUatter ov^r 
with you ; I am sure he would soon 
convince you of the e:tcellehc(S of liis 
position and prospects \ he lis siicli a 
dear felloi?r, you will hot doubt the 
truth of what he says. Tm sure I 
never do." 

"Bah !" said the old fellow to thisj 
with some emphasis, and then with 
a few expletives about the "holjr 
blue," and the "rood," and something 
else which tradition has thought it 
advisable to neglect setting down, he 
added : " This affair shall be quickly 
settled one way or another. To-nior- 
row mbrnirig let him come hither to 
me, and if he can prove his ability, as 
I said before, to support you properly, 
and for a given time, why, he shall 
have you, I promise you." 

One may imagine the joy that the 
prospect of being "married and settled" 
gave to the lately sorrowful Beauty; 
and how she took care to inform her 
lover of the parental promise, and td 
bid him come duly on the morrow. 

And sure enough when the morn" 
ing came t\v^ ^■kov'^s^ ^^^-h^A. ^^v&* -^c^ 
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forer, who attended punctaally and 
cheerfully to her summons. 

The old tyrant laughed in his sleeve 
when he saw the poor fellow come 
forward with a respectful but tolerably 
confident manner. After a few pre- 
liminary speeches which the young 
man had been carefully preparing and 
rehearsing all night long — for after he 
had received his lady's message sleep 
was for him impossible, he proceeded 
with some slight hesitation to speak 
of the proposed matrimonial alliance. 
Whereupon the dark old ruffian looked 
up, and said with a growl : 

"You say you can support my 
daughter ? 

"Yes," said the young fellow, un- 
hesitatingly; and was proceeding to 
speak of the extent of territory which 
he possessed, when the tyrant broke 
upon his narrative, and repeated : — 
. " You can well support my daughter 
you say ; well, tell us, how far ?'* 
. ** How far ?" said the lover, puzzled 
by the words. 

" How far ? " reiterated the old 
tyrant, ferociously, his naturally savage 
temper now bursting all bounds, " Yes, 
how far, sir ? for I have made up my 
mind that no man shall marry my 
daughter who is not strong enough 
to defend her against all comers. I 
have said you shall have her if you 
can support her. So you shall. 
Carry her from the bottom of that 
hill to the top without resting, and 
*A0 £a jroars* " 



The young couple looked at one 
another with some surprise for a mo* 
ment, and next at the high and preci- 
pitous hill before them, and then the 
suitor testified his willingness to accept 
the terms offered, and to make the 
attempt. 

The trial came off forthwith. At 
the foot of the hill the young man 
took in his arms his lovely burthen, and 
began the long and wearisome ascent. 
Then, indeed, did Beauty wish she had 
been lighter for both their sakes. Up- 
wards he toiled, every step becoming 
more difficult than the previous one, 
but still he pushed forward, manfully 
straining every nerve to achieve the 
ascent. And now, after a long and ex- 
hausting struggle he has almost reached 
the top, when he is seen to stagger 
with fatigue. But a few steps remain, 
and for these he makes one determined 
and final effort. He gains the sum- 
mit, has just strength enough left to 
place his burthen safely down, then 
stumbles forward utterly prostrated. 
His sweetheart rushes towards him in 
an agony of apprehension, and raises 
him gently from the ground, then 
utters a cry of heart-rending grief, 
Alas ! he is dead ! The task had been 
too heavy for him ! 

Beauty did not long survive her un- 
fortunate lover, but 

*' Lui mourut de fati^Cf 
EUe de sa douleur," 

Both were buried in one tomb, and the 
old tyrant Viayvn^ thus managed to 
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do as much evil as he could, sud- 
denly turaed repentant, built a chapel 
over their grave, an "inutile monu- 
ment de ses regrets," and thence- 
forth became religious, and one of the 
most exemplary of mortals. 

Between the Pont de I'Arche and 
the next railway station the line runs 
by the side of the river Eure, which 
gives its name to the department, and 
which joins the Seine just where the 
railway bridge has here crossed it. 
The next station is tliat called St. 

Pierre, or St. Pierre-du-VauvTay, 

an insignificant place, whose chief 
support is derived from the adjoining 
city of Louviers, from which it is dis- 
tant, by a branch through Le Vaudreuil, 
about five miles. 

LOUVIERS (Stat.) 

Hotel: Du Mouton. 

This is an ancient town, which Frois- 
sart once described as the " chief town 
of all Noimandy for drapery and riches, 
and full of merchandize." It may still 
lay claim to be considered an impor- 
tant commercial and manufacturing 
place, but its population now numbers 
only 9,979, not quite half those of 
Elbceuf, a short distance off. Louviers 
is beautifully situated upon a small 
island, formed by the river Eure, 
which is here divided by it into two 
streams. The town contains ancient 
edifices, and possesses several his- 
torical associations, albeit its more 
antique features are every day be- 
coming less distinct. At LouvietB, 
D 



Richard Coeur de Lion, when he had 
returned from captivity to find his 
dominions suffering from various per- 
fidies, arranged his Norman dillerences 
amicably, after some fierce conflicts. 
He ceded Louviers subsequently to the 
Archbishop of Kouen, in compensation 
for the infringement of the liberties of 
his see by Richard's building the 
ChS;teau Gaillard, of which we shall 
presently see something. Edward IIL 
took Louviers on his way to Paris, in 
1350, and afterwards in this town the 
terms of peace were concluded in 1360, 
by Edward the Black Prince. Louviers 
resisted the entrance of the English 
forces in 1418, at the time of the 
League ; it sided with the Catholic 
party, and suffered pillage by the 
Royalists after the battle of Ivry. 

The principal object of interest now 
to be found at Louviers is its church, 
13th and 15th centuries, which, though 
less imposing than what it once was, is 
still a large and handsome pile. It has 
now only a nave and four aisles ; the 
south porch is the most elegant, but has 
suffered like the rest the loss of its chief 
ornaments by the hands of religious 
zealots, or by democratic rioters. In- 
ternally, it is a fine specimen of pointed 
Gothic architecture, but its orna- 
mentation spoils the effect which the 
building would otherwise produce 
upon the visitor. The famous Maison 
des Templiers (12th cent.) has been 
demolished, but several quaiat o^U. 
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miles from Louviers is the little 
village of L^ry, which possesses an 
interesting church of the period of 
the Norman Conqnest, and which 
from its solid substantial architec- 
ture is likely to last as long again. 
Its painted windows, representing 
the life of St. Louis, hare been 
destroyed. 

We will now return to St. Pierre, 
(page 83) and pursue our journey 
through a country whose natural 
beauties increase as we proceed. 
Just before our arrival at Gaillon 
(Stat.), we perceive upon our left (as 
We sit facing the engine) the ruins of an 
old and undoubtedly enormous castle. 
This is Richard Coeur de Lion's Chateau 
Gaillard, or Saucy Castle. It stands 
upon the summit of a lofty rock, which 
rises precipitously from the Seine. 
After Richard had concluded the treaty 
with Philip Augustus at Louviers, 
(page 33), he began to consider how 
he might hereafter best defend his 
territory from invasion. He had bound 
himself by the treaty not to fortify 
Andelys, close by, so he chose a method 
of "keeping the word of promise to 
the ear," and breaking it in spirit. 
Finding a position admirably adapted 
for his purpose, he commenced build- 
ing his " Saucy Castle," making it as 
strong as his best artificers could plan 
it. " The circular keep," says Turner, 
« is of extraordinary strength, and in 
/^ constmction differs wholly from 
oitrJEngliah donjon tower. It may be 



described as a cylinder placed upon a 
truncated cone. The massive perpen- 
dicular buttresses, which are ranged 
round the upper wall, whence they 
project considerably, lose themselves 
at their bases in the cone from which 
they ai'ise. The building, therefore, 
appears to be divided into two storeys. 
The wall of the second storey is up- 
wards of twelve feet in thickness. The 
base of the conical portion is perhaps 
twice as thick. It seldom happens 
that the military buildings of the 
middle ages have such a talus or slope 
on the exterior face, agreeing with the 
principles of modem fortification . . . 
The inner ballium is surrounded by a 
high circular wall, which consists of an 
uninterrupted line of bastions, some 
semicircular and some square. The 
whole of this part of the castle re- 
mains nearly perfect. There are also 
traces of extensive foundations in 
various directions, and of great out- 
works. Chateau Gaillard was in fact a 
citadel supported by numerous smaller 
communicating fortresses. The wall 
of the outer ballium, built of a 
compact white and grey stone, is in 
most places standing, though in ruins. 
The original facing only remains in 
those parts which are too elevated to 
admit of its being removed with ease. 
Beneath the castle the cliff is excavated 
into a series of subterranean caverns, 
not intended for mere passages or 
vaults, as at other places, but forming 
BpaciouB CTfipt^, wi^i^otted by pillars 
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1*0 ttghly hewn out of the living rock, and 
still retaining every mark of the work- 
man's chisel." Walter, Archbishop 
of Rouen, protested in vain against its 
erection, and in retaliation he laid 
the whole country under an interdict, 
which was only removed when Richard 
had ceded full equivalents in land, etc., 
to the archbishop. During the reign 
of John, the ch&teau was besieged by 
PhilipAugustus, and defended by Roger 
de Lacy, who was starved into a sur- 
render after a six months* siege. Soon 
after it fell, Philip refortified it, and 
ere long Normandy became a French 
province. The castle sustained two 
sieges during the wars of Henrys V. 
and YL, and was on each occasion 
iaken after considerable difficulty. 
Philip le Bel here imprisoned two of 
his daughters-in-law, Marguerite and 
Blanche, upon charges of adultery 
brought by their husbands. Mar- 
guerite was strangled by order of 
Louis, her husband. The ch&teau 
was dismantled in Henri IVb time, 
lest it should be occupied by some of 
the numerous bands of marauders. 

The only noteworthy building at 
Graillon is the remains of the famous 
palace of Cardinal d'Amboiee, now a 
Maison de Detention. Omnibus to 
Le Grand Andely (Hotel: Grand 
Cerf), from which an omnibus can 
be taken to Ch&tean Gaillard 
(page 34). 
We find oorselvei now passing by 



between us and it; soon after which 
we arrive at 

VBRNON (Stat). 

The name of this town is familiar to 
Englishmen, for it is from it that one 
of the families of our nobility derives 
its name. The motto of Ver non semper 
viret, often quoted as a favourable 
example of a Latin pun, is used by 
Lord Vernon, and by another branch 
of the family, of which Lord Ly veden 
is the head. The Vernon s are said to 
be descended from Richard de Vernon, 
who came over to England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and who was 
created in 1080, by Hugh Lupus, Lord 
Paramount of the County Palatine of 
Chester, Baron of Shipbroke in that 
county. Richard, the sixth Lord Ver- 
non, was Speaker of the House of 
Commons in 1426, and William, his 
son, was Lord High Constable. The 
title afterwards became extinct, and 
was revived. The town of Vernon 
numbers 8,288 inhabitants, and is 
beautifully situated. It is an ancient 
and picturesque place, but possesses 
no special attraction except its church, 
with some remarkable monuments. 

BONNIERES (Stat.) 

A village of 1,03S inhabitants. At 
this point the line sweeps off from 
the Seine by the side of which it 
runs from beyond Gaillon. It subse- 
quently makes a long detour bi ICoU- 



the Forest of Vernon, the Seine lyiti|\ foiv. wA XiW^RWsX. ^^^ ^^w*cm%> 
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through a timrtcl of 2,235 yards, we 
come out upon 

ROBKY (Stat.) 

This is also but a village, which 
giyes its name to an adjoining forest, 
once owned by Sully, Baron Rosny, 
the celebrated minister of Henri IV., 
who showed his devotion to his master 
by cutting down nearly all the trees 
upon his estate to pay Henri's debts. 

We now soon arrive at 

MANTES (Stat.) 
Hotels : Grand Cerf ; Rocher de 
Cancale. 

A place of historical importance, and 
now the point of junction between the 
two lines of communication with the 
coast of Normandy, by one of which 
we ourselves have journeyed. The 
other connects Mantes with Cher- 
bourg, and both merge here upon their 
way to Paris, from which Mantes is 
distant 36 English miles. The town 
of Mantes contains a population of 
7,032, and is the chief place in 
the arrondissement to which its name is 
given. It is charmingly situated upon 
the left bank of the Seine, and con- 
tains several small but old and pictur- 
esque streets. It is about a quarter 
of a mile from the railway station, 
the view from which does it scant 
justice. To see it properly, the visitor 
should go to the other side of the 
Seine, by means of the bridge which 
s/fans j'e at the bottom of one of the 
pr/ncJpai streets. The church of Notre 



Dame at Mantes has a handsome west 
front which cannot, unfortunately, be 
viewed satisfactorily, the surrounding 
houses intercepting the sight ; it is a 
fine edifice of the early Gothic style. 
Its interior is very charming, and is 
well lighted by an excellent plan of 
window arrangement. The tower of 
St. Maclou, near by, is the only 
remaining part of a fine Gothic edi- 
fice built in 1344. 

For the story of William the Con- 
queror's burning of Mantes, we cannot 
do better than take the following ex- 
tract from Speede, by whose aid we 
have at Rouen witnessed William's 
death, and through whom we shall also 
hereafter view his funeral at Caen. 
Speede gives the following rather 
coarse narrative, which, however, is 
valuable as showing the manners of 
the times referred to : — 

** Some displeasure having arisen 
betwixt King William and Philip, King 
of France, and he (the former ?) having 
first generally caused to be taken the 
oath of English allegiance to himself 
and successors, with a mighty mass of 
money (fitted for some great attempt) 
departed to Normandy, when, falling 
sick, and keeping his bed more than 
his wont, the French king .... gave 
him this frumpe: — * Our cosen Wil- 
liam,* said bee, Ms laide now in child- 
bed. Oh, what a number of candles 
must I offer at his going to church ; 
surely I tbinke a hundred thousand 
will not siifRce.' 
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" King William, upon hearing 
thereof, is said to have made this 
answer : — * Well, our cosen of France, 
I trust, shall be at no such cost ; but 
after this my child-birth, at my going 
to church (swearing by the resurrec- 
tion and brightness of God), I will,' 
said he, * find him one thousand can- 
dles and light them myselfe.' And 
accordingly, towards August follow- 
ing, when both (?) the trees, fruits, 
corn and ground was more flourishing, 
hee entered France with a mighty 
army, spoyling all the west parts 
thereof before him, and lastly set the 
citie Menx, or Mauntz, on fire, wherein 
hee consumed the faire church of Our 
Ladv, in the walls whereof was en- 
closed an anchoret, who might, but 
would not, escape, holding it a breach 
of his religious vow to forsake his cell 
in that distresse. The King busied in 
these attempts, cheared his men to 
fcede the fire, and came himself so 
neare the flames, that, with the heat 
of his harness, he got a sickness, and 
the same encreased by the leap of his 
horse cost him his life." 

The Conqueror seems to have had 
some compunction, towards the last 
hours of his life, for having destroyed 
these churches and this religious per- 
son; for, besides large gifts to other 
churches, he *' contritely," s.iys Orde- 
ricus Vitalis, " sent large donations to 
the clergy of Mantes, to be applied to 
the restoration of the churches he had 
burnt," 






Philip Augustus died at Mantes on 
the Uth of July, 1223. 

We have extended our journey a 
little beyond the confines of Normandy 
in coming to Mantes, this being the 
most convenient place for changing 
to the line which runs through the 
more southern part of Normandy. 
We do not proceed to Paris ; although 
it is near, and therefore holds out 
strong temptation ; but if we yielded to 
it we should have to forego the pur- 
pose of our journey ; so we turn back 
from Mantes in the direction of Cher- 
bourg. The country through which 
we now pass seems to be of greater 
fertility, if possible, than that o our 
late route. Br^val and Bueil) the 
next stations, are devoid of interest. 
Before we arrive at Bueil we pass out 
of the department of the Seine-et- 
Oise into that of the Eure and the 
arrondissement of Evreux. At Bueil 
is a junction with lines to Gisors and 
Beauvais and to Dreux. Boisset 
Pacy, the next station, another 
uninteresting little village, is the 
nearest place on this line to the 
field of Ivry, where Henri IV. fought 
and won his celebrated battle over 
the Due de Maine and the Leaguers. 
Macaulay*s well-known poem on this 
victory naturally recurs to us wlien 
we speak of Ivry : — 
" Now, glory to tlie Ix>rd of IIosli, from whom 

all glories arc, 
And glory to our sovcrelgii-licgo^ Klu<4 Hex«H 

of^Divarcfe. ^ *. ^ 

* % "k * ■* ^ ^ 
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The King U como to marshal as, all In his armoar 

drest, 
And ha hat bound a snow-white plume upon his 

gallant crest 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his 
eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 

stem and high. 
Bight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 

wing to whig, 
Down all our line a deafening shout, ' God saye 

our Lord the Ring.* 
And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well 

he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody 

fray, 
Press where ye see ray white plume shine amidst 

the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 

Navarre.' 

Hurrah 1 the foea are moving. Hark to the 
mingled din, 

Of fire and steed, and trump and drum, and 

roaring culverin. 
The fidry Duke ia pricking fast across St. 

Andre's plain, 
Willi all the hireling chivalry of Gfuelders and 

Almayne. 
Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen 

of Prance, 
Charge fbr the golden lilie»— upon them with the 

loncc' 
A thousand spurs are striking deep — a thousand 

spears in rest ; 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind 

the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while 

like a guiding star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet 

of Navarre. 

Now Ood be praised, the day is ours, Maycnne 

Iiatli turned his rein ; 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter ; the Flemisli 

Count is slain. 

T/jo/r ranks are breaking like thin cloud* before 
9 ^fsoayffttle; 



The field is heaped with bleeding ttetda, And 

flags and cloven maiL 
And then we thought on vengeance, and aU 

along our van, 
♦ Remember Saint Bartholomew! ' was passed 

from man to man. 
But out spake gentle Henry, * No Frenchman is 

our foe; 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 

brethren go.' 
Oh, was there ever such a knight in friendship 

or in war 
As our sovereign Lord King Henry, the soldier 

of Navarre?" 

One incident connected with Ivry is 
rather affecting. Upon the evening 
before this action, Schomberg, the 
general of the German auxiliaries, was 
pressed by his troops to ask Henri for 
pay. The king, much irritated by the 
request, which was very inopportune, 
refused, obsen'ing that "a really brave 
man would not make such a demand 
on the eve of battle." Early on the 
next morning, however, before the 
fight, Henri, who regretted having thus 
spoken, went to the general. " Schom- 
berg," said he, " I have insulted you ; 
this may be the last day of my life, 
and I would not deprive a gentleman 
of honour I may never be able to 
restore. I know your bravery, and 
beg your pardon ; embrace me." To 
which the veteran, overcome by the 
the king's magnanimity, replied, " Sire, 
you wounded me yesterday — ^you kill 
me to-day." The words bore a mean- 
ing beyond that intended by the gene- 
ral. They were in one sense prophetic, 
for Schom\>eTg -^^m^i^^ Vtx X\v«X "^i^VOis,, 
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Our next halting place is at the old 
and famous city of 

EVBBUX (Stat.) 

Hotels: Grand Cerf ; de Paris. 

Post Office : Rue de la Prefecture. 

It derives its name, like York, from 
the Celtic Ebure, a forest giving its 
appellation to the Eburones, whose 
capital, Mediolanum Aulercorum, 
afterwards Eburovices^ occupied the 
site of Evreux. The people of this dis- 
trict rose against Caesar, but after 
the defeat of Vercingetorix submitted 
again, and their city became one of the 
most flourishing in Koman Gaul. 

It is very beautifully situated in a 
pleasant valley, and is but a short 
distance from the railway station, 
whence we have a very satisfactory 
view of it. The omnibus takes our 
luggage, and we start on foot, taking 
the spire of the cathedral for our land- 
mark. In ten minutes we have entered 
into the quaint old-fashioned streets of 
Evreux, which we find to combine in 
a happy alliance the stillness and 
stateliness of an old cathedral city, 
with the advantages of a modem town 
upon the high road of travel. It adds 
not a little to our liking for the place, 
that it gave its name to one of the 
most ancient of our English families. 
Walter and Robert, sons of Walter, 
Earl of Rosmar, founded the family of 
D'Evreux or Devereux, the name of 
the premier English viscount. Lord 
Hereford. Both Walter and Robert 
came over with the Conqueror, who, 



after the battle of Hastings, gave 
Walter the lordship of Salisbury. Bat 
we will even go back in history farther 
than this in order to trace the antiquity 
of Evreux. It was the seat of St. 
Taurin, the first bishop who was sent 
here early in the 5th century, by 
Dionysius, Bishop of Paris, his god- 
father. St. Tamin purified the Temple 
of Diana at Evreux, and turned it 
into a Christian church, but the demon 
whom he overcame is still said to 
haunt the city, " appearing in various 
shapes but hurting no one." St. Taurin 
also drove away from Evreux all 
venomous reptiles, and none now can 
exist in the city. "If by an accident," 
says Ordericus Vitalis, " an adder or 
toad is introduced in a bundle of grass, 
the moment it comes within the walls, 
it dies." 

After the invasion of the country by 
the Norsemen, Evreux for some time 
held true to its ancient masters, but it 
was at last taken by RoUo, from Bishop 
Sebano, to whom had been entrusted 
its chief defence. "The city," says 
Palgrave, "was taken by storm, pil- 
laged, and in great part destroyed. 
Some marvellous chance enabled 
Bishop Sebano to escape; and the 
monks of St. Ouen evaded with their 
treasures .... which they de- 
posited in St. Germain des Prds, at 
Paris. The Abbey of St. Taurin was 
completely subverted by the North- 
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In the reign of Richard-Sans-Peur, 
Evreux was reduced by Lothaire and 
Thibaut. We have seen at Hermonde- 
ville, near Kouen, how Thibaut suf- 
fered for his temerity. He was soon 
after glad to sue for peace to Richard, 
and to restore Evreux to him. In 
1119, Henry I. besieged Evreux, but 
was unable to take it, so he set it on fire 
and burnt " the Abbey of St. Saviours, 
which belonged to the nuns, as well as 
the celebrated Church of St. Mary." 
The city eventually surrendered, and 
the cathedral was subsequently rebuilt. 
Evreux was burnt afterwards by Philip 
Augustus, to revenge himself upon 
King John, who hsd treacherously 
made it over to Philip during Richard's 
absence in the Holy Land. 

Evreux now possesses a population 
of 16,932 inhabitants, and retains 
many ancient structures; Most of its 
streets are narrow, yet not too much 
so apparently for the small traffic 
carried on here, which is principally in 
cotton manufactures. 

The Church of St. Taurin, at the 
farther end of the town, has some 
claim to the attention of antiquarians. 
It is supposed to stand upon the site 
of the ancient church of the same 
name. The present building is not 
large. It dates from the lltb, 13th, 
and 15th centuries, as is shown by its 
various styles of architecture. Its 
chief feature is the shrine of St. Taurin, 
a wooden box, shaped like a church, 
and covered with difTeren t kin ds ofm etal 



ornamentation ; but it no longer con- 
tains any relics, nor is it decorated, as 
it once was, with precious stones. 

Evreux Cathedral is an elegant 
building, whose external appearance 
is marred by the incongruity of the 
Italian west front with the Gothic 
spire and Norman nave. It was 
rebuilt and restored from the eleventh 
to the seventeenth centuries. The 
interior is partly Norman and partly 
very late Gothic. The lower end of 
the nave is the most ancient portion. 
The church consists of a main nave, 
13th century, restored 1881, with side 
naves, 12th century, a transept, and 
choir. The 23 chapels radiate from 
the choir. The nave has pillars 
and arcades in the Romanesque and 
Byzantine styles. The choir is of the 
fourteenth and the transept of the 
fifteenth centuries. The Lady Chapel 
is one of the finest specimens of 
florid Gothic, and has good stained 

glass. 

LA BONNEVILLE (Stat.) 
Is the next station on the line to 
Lisieux. Bonneville is the name of 
several towns in Prance, whereof the 
most notable is the Bonneville-sur- 
Touque, near Caen, where William the 
Conqueror had one of his best palaces. 
A celebrated legend relative to Bonne- 
ville will serve as a specimen of the 
monkish stories of the past and will 
show their capacity for the terrible and 
marvellous. 
Wc NviW caW \\ a ^V.ox^ o\ 
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THE GHOSTLY CAVALCADE. 

There was once a priest named 
Walkelin, who lived at the village of 
Bonneville, in the diocese of Lisieux. 
This priest was summoned one cold 
dark night in January, 1091, to the 
bedside of one of his sick parishioners 
who lived at the extreme end of his 
parish. He went upon his holy errand 
and was returning home solitarily 
through an uninhabited district, when 
his ear suddenly caught sounds resem- 
bling the tramp of a numerous army. 
The priest, fearing to be seen, and per- 
haps illtreated by marauders, was 
about to hide himself beneath some 
trees near by, and ran towards them, 
but was suddenly stopped by a giant 
with a club, who bade him, "stay!" 
and forced him, without injuring him, 
to stand by and see the troops pass. 
And now, behold, a great crowd of 
people came by on foot, carrying on 
their heads and shoulders, sheep, 
clothes, furniture, and movables of 
various kinds, all pressing forward 
upon one another, and uttering plain- 
tive cries. Walkelin recognised among 
them some of his own parishioners, 
lately dead, who now appeared in great 
pain, and kept bewailing the evil deeds 
which had subjected them to such 
torments. After them came a number 
of biers, borne each by two persons, 
and on which were seated men like 
dwarfs, but with enormous heads ; the 
giant walked away with them. Then 
cam0 tfVQ nogrocB carrying d wretcji 



bound to the trunk of a tree, and rend- 
ing the air with his cries. A terrible 
fiend behind him kept progging him 
with red-hot spurs, making the blood 
flow in streams from him. This wretch 
was the assassin of a priest named 
Stephen, and Walkelin was able to 
recognise his features. After him 
came an innumerable troop of women, 
riding on horseback, upon saddles 
stuck with red-hot nails, and suffering 
immense anguish. They cried, " Woe, 
woe ! " upon themselves, for the sins 
which they had committed during life 
and for which they were now so 
grievously punished. There were 
amongst them several ladies of high 
rank, whom the priest recognised, and 
he also saw following them, the led 
horses, mules, etc., of women who were 
still alive. Next after them came a 
multitude of monks and priests, and 
even abbots and bishops, all wearing 
black copes, and groaning, apparently 
in much pain. Walkelin knew many 
of them, and saw some amongst this 
body who had been esteemed highly 
on earth, and were thought to be now 
in heaven. When they saw him they 
begged him earnestly to offer prayers 
on their behalf. Walkelin trembled 
with horror at this fearful cavalcade, 
and noted with awe the aspect of many 
persons whom he once knew high in 
office and in honour, whose names 
need not here bo mentioned. And 
ivcxX. \;c ^VN «. \v»^\. >^^^^^^ ^^"^»^ «si. 
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black banners, as if abont to contend 
on some field of battle, tbey were soon 
enveloped in clouds of smoke and 
flames. Again, Walkelin recognised 
some persons of his own district, lately 
dead, who appealed to him, in agony, 
for aid. And now the priest began to 
consider within himself what this host 
really was, and bethought him that pos- 
sibly they were connected in some way 
with the Herlechini, of whom there is 
a tradition that their chief is a great 
hunter, who, having sold himself to 
the devil, is made to hunt with his men 
and dogs during the stormy nights of 
Advent, when the bowlings of the pack 
may frequently be heard with great dis- 
tinctness. Walkelin hesitated for a brief 
period what to do, and then it occurred 
to him that when he returned home 
and related his vision to his friends 
they might not believe him, unless he 
brought with him some corroborative 
proof to establish the truth of his 
statements. So he determined upon 
possessing himself of one of the black 
steeds which were passing by, and he 
seized by the reins one which was 
riderless, but the animal broke from 
him and galloped away. The priest, 
undismayed, made trial of another 
steed, which stopped voluntarily before 
him, but when he had seized the reins, 
and was preparing to mount, he found 
that he had placed his left foot upon a 
red-hot iron stirrup, and his hand 
upon the saddle was seized with such 
jc^fr coldness that itpasB^ to hia vitals 



and chilled him through and throiifh. 
Some of the black knights now came 
up, and one of them struck him in the 
face for interfering with one of their 
horses ; they then clutched him by the 
throat and dragged him along the 
ground for some distance, bat he cried* 
"Help me, holy Mary I" and was 
speedily released. The horsemen 
passed forwards, and Walkelin, when 
he had recovered himself a little from 
the assault they had committed npon 
him, found himself face to face with a 
single horseman who alone remained 
in the road, and, who now speaking 
to him, asked, " Don't you know me ? ** 
The priest replied "No;" and the 
stranger said, "I am your brother, 
Robert, son of Ralph le Blond," and 
proceeded to relate certain facts cer- 
tifying to the truth of his statement; 
but the priest disliked admitting him 
to be his brother, and refused to ac- 
knowledge him until thehorseman said, 
" How cold and impenetrable yon are, 
not to recognise one who conferred so 
many favours upon you. Did I not 
love you beyond all beside, and send 
you, when our parents died, to be 
educated at a school in France, at my 
expense, aud give you plenty of 
clothes and money?" Whereupon, 
Walkelin could no longer refrain from 
recognising him, but, bursting into 
teal's, admitted that he was his brother. 
The horseman then told him that he, 
Walkelin, deserved to die and suffer 
for haying a.U<im^\A^\A\«X& v^«»Ma\a^ 
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of what belonged only to tormented 
spirits. "No other living man," said 
he, " ever dared attempt such an act, 
and you would have surely suffered for 
it if you had not said mass to-day. I 
may now, however, tell you how I am 
situated. After I last saw you in 
Normandy I went over to England, 
where it pleased God that my life 
should end, since which I have expe- 
rienced ineffable pain for the sins I 
have been guilty of. The armour 
which you have seen us wear is so 
heavy that we can scarcely carry it, 
and burns us with an inextinguishable 
fire, which causes an intolerable stench. 
The only mitigation which I have 
known, occurred when you were or- 
dained, and sang your first * De 
profundisl' Then your father was 
released from purgatory, and I was 
relieved from the necessity of carrying 
an enormous shield which had pre- 
viously weighed me down. I hope to 
be able to part with this heavy sword 
in the course of another year. You 
see these large masses like clotted 
blood at my heels. They are not blood, 
but fire, and are as heavy as Mount St. 
Michael. They are the penalty I 
endure for having once been accus- 
tomed to use sharp and bright spurs to 
hasten me onwards upon many a 
bloody errand. I must now depart. 
I beg you will aid me by your prayers 
and alms,, and I may in one year after 
Palm Sunday obtain my deliverance. 
Bepent 9n4 reform jovltb^U ; you have 



not mnch longer to lire; and be rare 
tell no one for three days what you 
have seen." The priest saw no more. 
When, after a week's illness, he reco- 
vered sufficient strength, he went to 
the Bishop of Lisieux and told him of 
his vision, and the good bishop ordered 
such things to be done as to him seemed 
fit. As to Walkelin, though he lived 
for fifteen years afterwards, he never 
forgot the sight he had seen, and he 
bore unto his dying day a scar upon 
his face which had been caused by the 
blow which one of the black knights 
gave him when he seized hold of the 
infernal charger. 

CONCHES (Stat). 

A small place of 2,207 inhabitants, the 
church of which, on a hill, has a most 
exquisite Gothic spire. During the dis- 
turbances which arose in Normandy, 
after William the Conqueror's time, the 
Count of Evreux made an irruption 
into the territory of Conches, to avenge 
a discomfiture he had suffered at the 
hands of the Lord of Conches. The 
quarrel had originated between their 
wives. The people of Evreux overran 
the place ; but Ralph of Conches 
watched his opportunity, and then said 
to his adherents, " arm yourselves and 
stand ready, but do not leave the 
fortress until I give the order. Permit 
the enemy to encumber himself with 
booty and we will fall w^c5»w \v\«v vsa^'V^ 
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loaded with booty, charged them with 
great fary and recovered the spoil. 
The Lord of Conches was standard- 
bearer of light to the Norman Dnkes, 
but he refused to hold this office for 
William at the battle of Hastings, 
preferring to fight unencumbered, and 
he afterwards supported Robert Cnrt- 
hose's claims to the crown, sharing his 
exile. Henry I. quartered his troops 
in the fortress of Conches in 1135. 

ROMILLT (Stat.) 
Is the name of several places in France, 
one of which we passed near the Pont 
de TArche by Andelle, and there is 
another in the province of Champagne. 

BEAUMONT-LE-ROGER (Stat.) 
Is a small town of nearly 1,900 
inhabitants. It derives its name of le 
Roger from one of its ancient posses- 
sors, Roger de Beaumont, who lived 
at the period of the Norman Conquest, 
and who was noted for his military 
skill, ))ut who, being as rapacious as 
his neighbours, was nearly always en- 
gaged in feuds against them. The 
fortress of Beaumont was razed by 
Richard I. in 1 194. Diligence through 
the forest to the fine old chateau of 
Beaumesnil. 

SERQUIGNY (Stat.) 

Is an unimportant place, in which 
cotton manufactures are carried on to 
a small extent. But though unimpor- 
tant hi itself, Sercjuiguy is the junc- 
^/aa of tiro fnipoi'tanP lines of rjiil, 



one to Paris and the other branching 
off to Rouen. Soon after leaving 
Serquigny, we reach 

BERNAY (Stat.) 

Hotel : Du Cheval Blanc. 

A good-sized town, containing a popu- 
lation of above 8,000. At the time of 
our visiting it, we walked along an 
avenue, formed by two rows of limes, 
which is dignified with the name 
of Boulevard, and soon perceived that 
there was more bustle about this little 
town than could usually belong to a 
place so limited in size, and discovered 
ere we had gone very far into it, that we 
had happened to visit it upon a market 
day. In one quarter of it is a fair for 
cattle, wherein the amount of business 
done bore apparently but a small 
proportion to the noise raised by the 
chaffering buyers and sellers. The 
Normans are noted for bargain driving. 
A refractory calf caused great excite- 
ment, which was outdone, however, by 
the wilfulness of a young porker, who 
naturally objected to part from his rela- 
tions. The woman who had bought 
him discovered it to be impossible to 
drive him to his new home, so caught 
him up, tumbled him bodily into a 
coarse bag, and bore him off upon her 
shoulders, grunting none the less 
because he was being suffocated. Fur- 
ther on, we came upon (he clothes 
market, where garments for both sexes 
are exposed for sale. The poor, but 
thrifty housewife here buys up shreds 
of cVqIIi to pattV o\^ <i\oX\v^^\ l\vft ^ea- 
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Sant chooses himself a waistcoat, coat, 
or hat, fitting them on before pur- 
chasing them. Near by we saw a smart 
young woman of the peasant class 
shopping ; she was in search of a pair of 
shoes, and, after numerous inquiries, sat 
down in open fair to try a pair on. Her 
old shoe was soon off, and the buxom 
damsel, unconscious of the slightest im- 
modesty, proceeded to fit on a new pair, 
exhibiting, whilst so doing, a foot and 
ancle which many a wealthy dame might 
envy. Every article of domestic use, 
or of farm produce may here be obtained; 
fish, flesh, and fowl have their several 
places of sale, as well as corn, fruit, 
and vegetables. There is no market 
house, but each street seems to have 
its own kind of vendibles, and to be 
lined on either side with baskets, con- 
taining several sorts of wares. Quaint 
old gabled houses are to be seen every- 
where; indeed, Bemay has scarcely any- 
thing of a modern character. We walk 
down its chief street, and come upon 
the principal church, in front of which 
is an open space, now in use as a butter, 
cheese, and poultry market. The but- 
ter is shaped in rolls, and the cheese in 
small lumps, a la Neufchdtel. The 
women stand in rows, holding their 
baskets on their arms, and the buyers 
pass from one to another basket, 
tasting the butter by means of pins, 
and endeavouring to make the best 
bargain they can. Few of the women 
now wear the grand old Normandy cap, 
whicb^ loftr and splendid, like a Nor- 



man fortress, commands a kind of 
respect from the least deferential. We 
cannot congratulate them upon having 
introduced a handsomer fashion in their 
stead, albeit the latest mode has the 
advantage undoubtedly in point of ease. 
The cap now in general use among the 
Norman peasant women of this district 
is in fact identical with the old stocking- 
like nightcap which our o\vn grand- 
fathers used to wear, very much to the 
discredit of their personal appear- 
ance. These women's caps are perhaps 
a little smaller, for they fit the head 
more closely, and their tassels at the 
top do not stand towering so high, but 
they are not the slightest protection tc 
the head in wet weather, or to the face 
from the sun. They are very ugly and 
unseemly, and the Normandy women 
put their charms to a critical test when 
they wear such head-gear. We will do 
the younger portion of them, however, 
the justice to note that they have not 
followed this absurd fashion. They do 
not wear the time-honoured Normandy 
cap, but attempt a sort of compromise 
by adopting the ordinary head-piece of 
French bonnes. 

The Church of Notre Dame de la Cou- 
ture is a not unpleasing specimen of 
ancient architecture, but possesses no 
particular attractions . Like other con- 
tinental churches, it is always open; 
and the market women come into it one 
after another, place their baskets on the 
paveme,Tv\., ^xo^ -^j^q'^n. ^€\s.Vs^^^'«» x^ssSi. 
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are replaced by other similar comers ; 
the poorest of whom will find a sou for 
the blind or paralysed beggar who 
haunts the doorway of the Christian 
temple. 

THE CHARLATANE. 
Walking once again among the busy 
crowd of market people who throng 
every thoroughfare, we arrive in the 
course of our meanderings at a kind 
of square, or p/ace,'' wherein farm pro- 
duce, such as corn, hay, potatoes, &c., 
is being sold. Whilst we are looking 
round it, we observe a gaudily-painted 
carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, 
driven rapidly into the midst. Its 
principal occupant is a stout, brown- 
visaged woman in black, wearing a jet- 
spangled bonnet, who steps out and 
directs the unhorsing of the vehicle by 
her two male attendants, a very tall, 
strong man, and a very thin, spare boy. 
The boy leads off the horses, and by the 
time he has returned the proprietress 
and the burly man have made sundry 
preparations. They have let down the 
back of the front seat in the vehicle, 
and made a sort of table of it ; they 
have hoisted a big drum on the roof, 
and attached to it a pair of cymbals. 
When the boy comes back, he takes a 
large brass trumpet out of the vehicle, 
and the tall man and he mount the 
roof. Presently they begin to play ; 
the thin boy, with the trumpet strain- 
ing his lungs to their greatest possible 
extent, and swelling oat his lean cheeks 
uiUt J hjui ejr^a nearly burst from their 



sockets, and the burly man taking his 
drumstick in one hand, and a cymbal 
in the other, making his portion of the 
noise with great ease and nonchalance. 
Their performance soon realises the 
purpose intended, and draws around 
the gaudy carriage a crowd of people,— 
our friends in the old-fashioned night- 
caps showing in great numbers, and 
amounting to two-thirds at least of 
the multitude. 

Suddenly the music, if it can be 
called such, ceases, the trumpet has 
dropped from the boy's lips, just as he 
seems to have attained the last stage 
of stunned exhaustion, the tall man 
coolly lights his pipe, and then the pro- 
prietress, with the jet-spangled bonnet, 
gets up in front. She has arranged a 
number of bottles and packages upon 
the little table before her, and she 
takes up in her hand one of the largest 
of these, containing an offensive-look- 
ing something, preserved in spirits. 
Waving this bottle before the eyes of 
the credulous crowd, and emphasising 
her most important sentences by 
pointing at and tapping it, she proceeds 
to give them a little information about 
their own internal structures, about 
the history of medicine generally, and 
about her own particular skill as evi- 
denced by numerous recent "cases," 
which need not here be fully reported. 
After two or three minutes thus occu- 
pied, she intimates her intention ot 
offering to their notice certain special 
remedies iv\i«i^'««\\>\i «\i^ U ^roTided, 
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and for which she will only charge 
them the actual cost of the materials 
composing them, her sole object being 
the good of mankind, and her personal 
fortune rendering it unnecessary for 
her to demand the slightest remunera- 
tion for her own labour and skill. 
The trumpet, drum, and cymbal give 
another flourish, and then she pro- 
duces a little green plaster, which will 
preyent or Cure all the ills to which 
the human chest is liable; the best 
proofs of its yalue being the numerous 
excellent testimonials she has from 
time to time received from those who 
have been induced to try one. After 
descanting two or three minutes upon 
its merits, she turns to seek for her 
next article, and the ever-watchful 
Trumpeter blows out to the four winds 
defiance so loud as to bring tears into 
his bloodshot eyes, whilst Big Drum 
flourishes his drumstick and cymbal 
with admirable alacrity. The proprie- 
tress signals with her hand for silence, 
and there is again peace. She now 
produces a paper packet, containing 
a white powder, compounded of sub- 
stances whose secret virtues, only made 
known to herself after years of labour 
and persevering study, are attested by 
grateful thousands relieved thereby. 
For all disorders of the internal eco- 
nomy of man, this powder is the cure. 
It is a grand purifier of the system — 
babies may take a little of it, and so 
be freed from rashes, measles, &c.; 
womea may take a l$rger dose, and 



exempt themselves from all feminine 
ailments, and men may swallow half 
a packet, and never require medicine 
afterwards — a very probable statement 
we should think. Her harangue is 
gradually producing an effect upon 
her hearers, but she will not sell either 
the packet or the plaster as yet ; — she 
scorns half measures, and she will not 
rest satisfied with offering them any- 
thing less than her whole pharma- 
copoeia — to complete which there is 
yet one article wanting. She turns 
again towards her inner stores, and 
the unhappy boy at the top of the 
carriage now blows himself absolutely 
deaf and blind. Big Drum even shows 
now some signs of interest, but soon 
relapses into placidity, and a cloud 
of tobacco smoke. The dark lady 
then comes forward, smiling as if in 
triumph, or as feeling assured of suc- 
cess, every black bead, and there are 
many, in her cap and bonnet, glitter- 
ing brilliantly in the sunshine. She 
now holds forth a small bottle con- 
taining a green fluid of wonderful 
power. The plaster was for exterior 
application, and the powder for in- 
terior, but this will serve for both. 
It is good for all sorts of things. If 
you feel faint you may take a little as 
a cordial, and it will comfort your 
stomach; — she uncorks a bottle and 
offers a little of it in a liqueur glass. 
Everybody tastes it, and the dark la.d?| 

points in \iOVL<&U ^1 VJCkfc ^\X«^^fJB^ ^\^^s:t 
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into one of the women's eyes. If you 
want a fine complexion, wherewith 
you may charm a nice lover, you have 
only to apply a little of this to your 
cheeks, and in a few days your wishes 
will be gratified. It is good for the 
hair, for it will cleanse it and make it 
grow, it will cure rheumatism if it be 
rubbed into the limb affected, and, 
look here, it is the finest lotion for the 
teeth to be found in the world. She 
rubs a little on her teeth with her fin- 
gers, wipes her mouth, then grins to 
show the result — and, sure enough, a 
more even or brilliantly-white set of 
teeth need not be desired. There is 
a murmur of applause, and the lady 
informs the delighted public that for 
the sum of two sous (one penny), she 
is prepared to sell all three of her great 
discoveries — the green plaster, the 
powder, and the green lotion. There- 
upon the people rush forward with one 
accord, and proffer their sous. In the 
Grande Place is a huge grey building 
containing the Hotel de Ville, &c. 
It is the ancient monastery, with its 
church (used as a com market) founded 
by Judith, wife of Richard the Good, 
and will amply repay inspection. 

As there is nothing further except- 
ing the old houses worthy of particular 
remark in Bemay, we will proceed 
upon our journey towards Lisieux, 
remarking that it is strange so few 
English visit this quaint old town. 

ST. MARDS-OBBEC (Stat.) 
This station is tho ne&rest to the 



quaint little town of Orbec, which has 
a singular belfry at the Hotel Dieu. 
There is now a short line from Lisieux 
to OrbeCi which contains a number of 
curious old houses, and the Hotel Dieu, 
the tower of which is covered with 
singular wooden tiles, like the scales 
of a fish; these are called essentes. 
The line from Lisieux to Orbec is 
continued to La Trinite de Ke^ville. 

LISIEUX (Stat.) 
Hotels : De France ; D'Espagne. 
This fine old place, which contains 
about 16,300 inhabitants, and is beau- 
tifully situated in a valley watered 
by the Orbec and the Touques, is an 
excellent specimen of one of the best 
and most ancient cities in Normandy. 
It dates from the period of the Roman 
occupation of the coimtry, and was 
called by Caesar, Lexovium, the capital 
of the Gallic tribe, Lexovii. It became 
a bishopric early in the sixth century, 
was sacked by RoUo on his way from 
the capture of Bayeux to Bouen. 
King Henry I. summoned in 1107 the 
Norman barons twice to Lisieux, and 
here made arrangements with them 
for restoring order to the duchy, which 
had suffered from various public and 
private dissensions since the death of 
the Conqueror. " In 1077,'* says 
Ordericus Vital is, " a terrible thunder- 
storm broke over the sanctuary of the 
church of Lisieux, and the awful 
crash stnick down the people assem- 
bled on the pavement of the cathedral 
church. It happened one morning on 
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thread of life was soon broken in the 



a Sunday in the summer season, when 
the holy mysteries of the mass were 
being celebrated, and a priest named 
Herbert was standing mitred at the 
altar, that there was suddenly a fearful 
flash of lightning, immediately fol- 
lowed by a tremendous crash and the 
falling of a thunderbolt. Striking the 
cross which stood on the pinnacle of 
the tower, it shattered and threw it 
down, and descending from thence 
into the body of the church, it was 
attracted by the crucifix, from which 
it tore off a hand and foot, and drew 
out in a most singular manner the iron 
nails which attached them to the cross. 
A dark cloud concealed all objects 
from the trembling congi'egation, and 
the lightning shot flashes through all 
the church, killing eight men and one 
woman. It burnt the beards of the 
men and the hair of the women, and 
produced a most offensive odour. 
One woman, whose name was Mary, 
preserved her footing, under great 
alarm, in a comer of the church, from 
whence she beheld the whole crowd of 
people lying apparently lifeless on the 
floor of the church, while she herself 
was ready to faint." 

In 1119 William the Etheling, the 
eldest son of King Henry I., was mar- 
ried, at Lisieux, to the daughter of 
the Count of Anjou. 

"This illustrious union," says the 
old chronicle, "gave universal joy to 
all who were sighing for tranquillity, 
and although the young prince's 

Jo 



depths of the sea, the marriage for 
the time gave needful repose to hos- 
tile nations." (See page 77.) 

In 1136 Lisieux was besieged by 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, at the head of his 
forces, from Anjou, and the garrison 
seeing that they were unable to de- 
fend the city set fire to it and reduced 
it to ashes. 

In 1137 King Stephen came to Li- 
sieux, and assembled a large force 
with the intention of laying siege to 
Argentan, or some other fortress where 
he might fall in with Geoffrey of Anjou, 
being very desirous to bring him to a 
general engagement, but he was glad 
to retire, after making a truce for 
two years. 

Thomas h, Becket lived in Lisieux 
during part of the time in which he 
lay under the displeasure of King 
Henry. Lisieux passed with the rest 
of Normandy to Philip Augustus in 
1213, and suffered severely when taken 
by Henry V. in 1417. It was re- 
taken by Charles VII. in 1449. 

We shall have to walk but a short 
distance from Lisieux Station ere 
we find ourselves in the very heart of 
the city. It is peculiarly rich in those 
grand old houses which the people of 
the 15th and 16th centuries delighted 
to rear. Street and square here 
nearly all seem to date from those 
periods, and they produce a efct-^x^'^ 
effect w^ow ^^x^ctm. ^c.^\\."8X«^^*5^ '^^ "^"^ 
modem Gd\^c,^«> ^^ ^\.>a^^^^ ^^^ Xs^'^^^ 
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For the moment we appear to hare 
gone back hundreds of years, almost to 
the quaint old times when Thomas k 
Becket could defy the temporal 
power, and wlien his king vacillated 
between complete despotism and ab- 
ject superstitious dread. Upon elevated 
ground, in an open place or square, 
stands the Church of St. PieiTe, once 
Lisieux Cathedral (built 1141 to 1233, 
with chapels of the 13th and 15th cen- 
turies), the architectural features of 
which are best described by the well- 
known archajologist, Mr. Turner : — 

"Solid, simple grandeur are the 
characters of this front, which, not- 
withstanding some slight anomalies, 
is, upon the whole, a noble specimen 
of early pointed architecture. It con- 
sists of three equal compartments, 
the central ones rising into short 
square towers of similar height. The 
southern tower is surrounded by a 
lofty stone spire, probably of a date 
. posterior to the part below. The 
spire of the opposite tower fell in 
1553, at which time much injury was 
done to the building, and particularly 
to the central doorway, which even 
to the present day has never been 
repaired. Contrary to the elevation 
usual in French cathedrals, the great 
window, over the principal entrance, 
is not circular but pointed ; it is divi- 
ded into three compartments, by broad 
jnullions enriched with many mould- 
fa^s. The compartments end in acute 
pointed arches. In the north tower 



the whole of the space from the base- 
ment storey is occupied by only two 
tiers of windows. Each tier contains 
two windows, extremely narrow con- 
sidering their height ; and yet, narrow 
as they are, each of them is parted 
by a circular muUion or central pil- 
lar. In the southern tower the space 
of the upper row is divided into three 
distinct tiers ; and still the windows 
do not appear disproportionately 
short. They also are double, and the 
interior arches are pointed; but the 
arches within which they are placed 
are circular. In this circumstance 
lies the principal anomaly in the front 
of the cathedral ; but there is no ap* 
pearance of any disparity in point of 
dates, for the circular arches are sup- 
ported in the same blender mollions, 
with rude foliaged capitals of great 
projection, which are the most dis- 
tinguishing chnracteiistics of this style 
of architecture. The date of the 
building establishes the fact of the 
pointed arch being in use, not only as 
an occasional variation, but in the en- 
tire construction of churches upon a 
grand scale, as early as the twelfth 
century. . . The building is 

congruous in all its parts . . . and 
the same character of uniformity 
extends over the interior. On each 
side of the nave is a side aisle and be- 
yond the aisles are chapels. The pillars 
of the nave are cylindrical, solid, and 
plain. Their bases end with foliage 
at each convw, kcisJl ^^^Mk^'^ \a iioK^ 
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sculptured upon the capitals. The 

arches which they support are acute 

. . The transepts appear to be 

, the oldest parts of the edifice. . . . 
The Lady Chapel, which is long and 
narrow, was built towards the middle 
of the 15th century by Peter Cauchon, 

] thirty-sixth bishop of Lisieux, who, for 
his steady attachment to the Anglo- 
Norman cause, was translated to this 

" see in 1429, when Beauvais, of which 
he had previously been bishop, fell 
into the hands of the French. He 
presided at the trial of Jeanne d'Arc, 
and founded this chapel to expiate the 
false judgment which he had pro- 
nounced.** 

We scan this chapel, therefore, with 
considerable interest, which is not 
lessened upon our observing various 
small slabs let into the wall, testifying 
to the esteem in which it is still held. 
The following may serve as fair sam- 
ples of these peculiar memorials of the 
faithful. 

J'ai invoqu6 N. D. dcs malades, ct j'ai 

obtenu ma gn^rison, 1862." 
" Reconnaissance h Marie 25 Mare, 1862." 

In this cathedral was solemnised in 
1152 the marriage of Henry Fitz- 
empress, afterwards Henry II., to 
Eleanor of Guyenne, the divorced 
wife of Louis VII. Of this Eleanor 
Speed writes : " Eleanor was the first 
cause of these bloudy warres which 
long after continued as hereditary, 
betwixt England and France, yea and 



the bellowes of that nnnatnrall dis- 
card/ betwixt ber bushand and his \ quyiovxs \mV.ox^ 



sonnes. She much outlived her hus- 
band (as a bad thing sticks longest), 
being so happy as to see three of her 
sons advanced to the crowne, and so 
unhappy as to see two of them in 
their graves." 

Of the other churches in Lisieux, 
that of St. Jacques is probably the 
oldest and best worth seeing. The 
wooden houses are particularly note- 
worthy. In the Chapel of the Hospice 
are still shown the sacerdotal orna- 
ments of Thomas a Becket. There is 
a museum with a fair collection of 
pictures. Close to the church of St. 
Pierre is the old archiepiscopal palace, 
now the E0us-pr6fecture ; connected 
with which is a beautiful public garden. 

Branching off from the railway at 
Lisieux is a short line to Hovjleur and 
Trouville, two important seaport 
towns, of which the former is the 
more ancient and populous. The line 
to Trouville (18J miles) passes Pont 
I'Eveque, where the line to Ilonfleur 
(IG miles) parts off. 

TROUVILLE (Stat.) 
Hotels: Des Roches Noires; de 
Paris; de la Plage; Bellevue. 
Post and Telegraph office: Rue Pellerin. 
Carnages kept by H. Charlemaine, 
Quai Joinville, and at Hotel de la 
Plage. Omnibus and cab charges ex- 
orbitant. Price of poor lodgings and 
of baths very high. Everything in 
proportion, and l\\s^\v^"^^^^.'K«Axv^^^^^ 
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was an old-fashioned fishing village, 
known to few. About 1825, an artist 
of the name of Mozin was struck 
with the beauty of the coast, and 
made some sketches of it, particularly 
two ; La Plage de Trouville and 
Les Bords de la Touque. These 
attracted some notice, and when 
Isabey and other landscape painters 
and authors followed and extolled 
its charms it became quite the rage, 
emerged from its obscurity, and ranked 
among the favourite and dearest 
watering-places in France. The late 
Duke de Morny gave the finishing 
touch to its prosperity by erecting a 
new watering-place across the Tonques, 
— ^DeanviUe (see next page), which 
had the effect of increasing the influx 
into Trouville. 

Both places are adorned with a 
variety of handsome hotels, villas, 
eh&lets, grounds, &c., with a casino, 
and in summer the Plage is a very 
fashionable lounge, when the place is 
attended by 20,000 visitors from Paris. 
(Season, August when prices are 
doubled). Indeed, the fast dressing 
of the ladies at Trouville has become 
an object of criticism, and the curious 
bathing toilettes are quite theatrical. 
A witty French author has made 
tome amusing remarks on Trouville. 
He says: You are in danger of being 
run over by dashing four-in-hands, in 
narrow old streets, where yon must mn 
Into the shops for safety, and adds, 
tiMt the sbo enUrod m a refuge 



was that of a tailor, who tried to 
force him to be measured for a pair of 
trousers, giving as an excuse : ** Que 
voulez vous. Monsieur; c'est la saison!** 

He is not enthusiastic about the 
hotels. The fare is eternal lobster and 
plum jam. If you dine a la cartey 
they serve up the remains of the 
table d'hote, and charge double. 

Then in the evening, on the Plage, 

and at the Casino, you will find the 

Champs Elys^es and the Boulevard 

des Italiens. The great attraction of 

the place is the splendid Plage, of fine 

firm sand, with very good bathing, 

excepting for swimmers, a& it is too 

flat, exposed to currents, and not very 

safe. 

Pricbs of Bathb. 

Cabane de luxe.. Mr. Mte, 

Oabane ordinaire - Ofr. 60& 

Gostume de Bain .......*..m (Mr. 4fie» 

Gale90D Ofr. 30o. 

ServieUe Mr. lOe. 

At high water the bathing plaoe is 
divided into three sections by ropes. 

The Bains des Dames, on the west, 
are exclusively for ladies. The central 
one is the Bain Commnn for both 
sexes, properly attired in costume. 
The east end is the Bain des Hommes. 
Boats lie off at anchor at high tide 
for swimmers, and to prevent accidents. 

The costumes for the Bain Commun 
are fantastic and eccentric, with showj 
colours, balloon-like knickerbockerf, 
and brilliant nightcaps. 

To the fashionable loanger the 
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from June till October. It combines Trouville, at high water, is the Jetty, 

reading rooms, ball room, billiard to see the arrival and starting of the 

room, salon de jeux, and many other fishing boats. Another is the market, 

rooms. The band is often led by the crowded with fish-wives in quaint 

first performers of the opera. The nightcaps. 

grand salon is very handsome, having rpo reach Deauville yon cross the 

a lustre worth £300. It was finished Touques by a ferry, and pass the 

^^*^' SEASON tickets: excellent new tidal basin, built 1866, 

A family, 4 i>ersonB 95fr. (300 metres long, by 80 wide). Depth 

1 person of basin at high water, 24 feet. 

MONTHLY : 

*P«w«w 65fr- DEAUVILLE. 

1 person SOfr. ,-t » ^ , ^.^ , ^ ,.^ 

A week: Hotels : Grand Hotel ; De lEurope. 

4 persons 28ft-. Oc Lodgings cheaper than at I'rouviUe. 

1 P«fw» I2fr. Oc. Good Eaces in August. 

^f*y "• 2^'- ^' Eng^h Prot4stani<:!hurch Service. 

BiOl day <eaoh person) 8fr. Oc. mi.- , . .. r xi i x 

rru. ^ ^, ,., .„ „, This place is a creation of the late 

The most noticeable villas at Trou- n ^ jt -ajt * •* 

- _ , Til., , , ... Duke de Momy, as a few years ago it 

ville, are Madame Jellois*, oh the hill , , * , i o • t, v.* * o caa 

, ^ , , « . . had only 113 inhabitants, now 2,500. 

top; th6 Duke de Boigni*s; the m, t, *i, a -i. v 

^A * .1. ^ X i. iL^ , „ Though rather dreary, it has one 

ch&teau of the Counts of Mont6bello : j ° n, .,i t» • 

, ^, . ^T - .,, . ' advantage over Trouville. Being a 

the Maison Kormande, with curious , , .^. ^.,11 

1- !• * -xr ' r^\' 1. ^» new place, and consisting of villas and 

bas-reliefs ; Maison Gothique, of Ch. i ^ f ./. r r X x. a n 

»> . i-L -1.1 *. o hotels, it IS free from the bad smells 

Mozm, the artist, &c. ^i. x r iu- * • ^x. 

Ax m '11 xi. 1- . * that often afflict you m the narrow 

At Trouville, the house is shown ,,^ ^ rxi^-i. x v^ 

t- X . TO..1. i . i. old streets of the sister town. Yet 

where Louis Philippe sought refuge ,, t. t.^ i.ix^-i.1. 

xxt- X. rxi- -A 1 x. i. ,«.« the French do not afifect it much, 

atthe time of the Revolution of 1848, , . ^, , -x. 1. ! 

, , , J x T^ , , being apparently less sensitive about 

and whence he escaped to England. , , , x,. i 

,^^ . . .^ - L, .,, , bad odours than ourselves. 
The vicinity of Trouville, on the 

side of Honfleur, presents a choice of ^^« ^^*«^ remarks : « You know 

walks, especially to VillerviUe, through I>eauville, an artificial place of too 

the woods or by the coast, with fine «^^^^^ ^''^^'^^ threatened with an 

views of the estuary of the Seine, ^"^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^«' ^^^^ *»°*^^« ^^ ^^^ 

country sylvan, and pastoral. Viller- *^® Boulevard des Capucines. The 

TiUe (page 54) is a nice little quiet 6^^^* *^^^« wanting is inhabitants." 

watering-place, with cheaper prices Like some of the mushroom cities 

than Trouville. of America, DeanviUa \sasi ^^v xssjk 

One of the pleasantest walks at itoma^«i.TL^l ^«*X^«s^^^^>^^«^'«'^'^ 
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two year.*. A monumental terrace, 
a' superb esplanade, gas lights, a 
Casino, Etablisscmeut de Bains, pa- 
latial hotels, churches, schools, and a 
hippodrome, all in four years. Deau- 
▼ille is one street — ^but such a street ! 
It is something like an attempt at a 
French Brighton, with kiosks and pa- 
vilions, fantastic, capricious erections. 
The church is of brick, and a bad 
imitation of the Romanesque, but it 
has good frescoes of St. Augustine, 
with Plato, Aristotle, &c. 

The Casino has a garden, a theatre, 
concert room, billiard rooms, &c. 
Orchestra every day (50c.), 4 to 6-30 
p.m. 

Most eleffant villas at Deauville: 



but has been enlarged and improved 
by its visitors. The country is a 
bower of apple orchards, and the sea 
shore an interminable waste of golden 
sand (at low water) framed in by the 
promontory of the Havre, clearly seen 
across the mouth of the Seine. 

A curious feature of Villerville is 
its breakwater, exactly like those along 
our chalk cliffs near Brighton, con- 
sisting of strong piles and planks, 60 or 
70 feet apart. The church is of the 
twelfth century, in the Romanesque 
style. RaillromTrouvilletoVillers, 
with curious rocks (les Vaches Noirs). 
Other watering places are Beuzeval 
and Houlgate (rail from Tronville) 
and Gabourg. Distance from Trou- 



Prince Demidoff's, the late Duke de yiUe, by carriage, 19 kils. (12 miles); 



Morny's, Sir J. Oliffe's, and Mr. Jol- 
livet's (a painter), with a curious terra- 
cotta fa9ade, and that of M. Pietri, 
once head of the Paris police. 

The vicinity of Deauville and Tron- 
ville is quite charming. The route to 
Villerville, either along the rock by 
the sea at low water (rich in petri- 
factions) or by the road on the hill, is 



from Caen, by rail, 40 kils. (25 miles). 

Hotels: De la Plage, a handsome es- 
tablishment; des Dues de Normandie ; 
du Nord. Caf^ du Grand Balcon. 
It is near the Dives, and was till 
lately a poor fisher village among 
sand-hills. The new town is a grand 
place on rather too ambitious a scale, 
with fine hotels and villas, and lighted 



delightful. Passing Hennequeville with gas. A French author says it 



(roaa trom Trouville to Honfleur) you 
reach (4 miles) Villerville {Hotel: 
De Paris and others; lodgings), first 
brought into note by other artists, 
David, Le Camusere, Chevillon, the 
sculptor, and Challamel, the historian. 
Villerville was originally nothing but 



has been too much praised and criti- 
cised. The truth lies between. The 
coast is rather naked, but the villas 
and gardens are pretty. The Plage is 
a smooth expanse of sand affording 
pleasant sea views. The Casino is a 
fine erection on an eminence, has room 



a ffsher village, hanging on the cliff, 1 for 3,000 \)CiTaoTv?., wci^ ^ ^yvsv^ ^«\\^ 
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100 feet long by 45 wide, for concerts, 
balls, &c. 

SUBSCaiPTIOK. 

The season. 

A family 40fr. 

1 person « 30f<. 

8 days. 

A family 8fr. 

1 person 5fr. 

Cabourg Church is modern (1848). 
Excarsions can be made to Beuzeval 
aud Honlgate. At Beuzeval there is a 
Protestant Chapel. 

Honfleur (Stat.). Hotel: Gheval 
Blanc. It has a population of above 
9,400, and possesses a small export 
trade, chiefly with England. There is 
a magnificent view from the Cote de 
Notre Dame ; restaurant for al fresco 
breakfast. St. Etienne's Church, of 
wood, 15th century, now a warehouse, 
is worthy of inspection. 

If we return to Lisieux and proceed 
coastwards we shall pass by rail 
through Le Mesnil Mauger to 

MEZIDON (Stat.) 
This little town possessed a fortress 
which was taken by King Stephen in 
1137. The population of Mezidon is 
small, but the place is a railway junc- 
tion, one line running southwards to 
Alen9on and the. other westwards to 
the coast. We shall follow the southern 
one over but a small tract of country, 
as the southern boundary of the old 
province of Normandy was extended 
very little beyond Fulaise, where the 
limits of the province of Maine began. 
A branch line runs to DozuM, Cabourg, 
and Dives. 



ST. PIERRE-SUR-DIVES (Stat.) 
A small town of about the same si^e 
of Mezidon, derives its name from the 
Abbey of St. Pierre, founded in 1078. 
Robert, one of the first of its abbots, 
who erected a fortress within the limits 
of the Abbey, tried to betray Henry 
I. to his brother, Duke Robert, upon 
discovering which, Henry burnt both 
monastery and fortress. Henry after- 
wards vowed to rebuild the church, 
but whether he did so or not it is cer- 
tain that it was soon re-erected, to- 
gether with a large monastery, which 
continued to exist up to the time of 
the Revolution. The church of St. 
Pierre is a handsome old edifice, well 
worth seeing. 

VENDEUVRE and JORT 
are two little places of no particular 
interest. From 

COTJLIBCEUF (Stat.) 

the direct line goes to Le Mans, 78^ 

miles. There is a short branch line to 

FALAISE (Stat.) 

Uotels: DeNormandie; de France; 

du Grand Cerf. 

This very old town, whose name is 
derived apparently from the rocky 
eminence near it, is a thriving town 
of above 8,300 inhabitants. Our 
interest in its history commences 
with the time when Duke Robert of 
Normandy, father of William the 
Conqueror, lived in the castle and 
wooed Arlette, the tanner's daughter, of 
Falaise. From that date it frequently 
figured in historical annals. In tl\e. 
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have poisoned Walter, Count of Pon- 
toise and Biota, his wife, in order to 
secure the earldom of Maine. Duke 
Robert, son of the Conqueror, here 
held his court during his disputes with 
his brother, Henry I., to whom, when 
he was taken prisoner at Tinchebrai, 
he handed over Falaise Castle, lest it 
should be occupied by some Norman 
baron who might, by reason of its 
great strength, long hold it against 
the king. Henry I. held a meeting 
in it of his nobles, with whom he con- 
sulted upon plans for pacifying the 
country. This was the consultation 
at which Robert, Abbot of Caen, was 
suddenly seized with illness and died 
immediately. In 1138 Geoffrey of 
Anjou besieged Falaise Castle for 
eighteen days, unavailingly ; Richard 
de Lucy, — ^who was the governor of 
the castle, and defended it against 
Geoffrey, — it is suid, "in derision 
threw the gates open every day to the 
besiegers with the utmost audacity, 
and as the besieged had abundant 
stores of provisions and arms, he 
challenged them in mockery to the 
assault." Prince Arthur was con- 
fined in Falaise Castle before he was 
removed to Rouen. Henry V. took 
it after a four months' siege and 
placed it under Talbot's keeping. 
The large cylindrical tower is to this 
day called "Talbot's Tower," either 
because he once resided in it, or be- 
cause he built it. Henry IV. besieged 
and cannonaded the castle in 1589, 



and got possession of it after a seven 
days* siege. 

It is now a splendid old ruin, com- 
manding a fine view of the adjacent 
town and country, and looking down 
on Rochet's Equestrian Statue of the 
Conqueror, surrounded by six figures 
of dukes from RoUo downwards — a 
group completed in 1875. We are shown 
a little cell wherein, as tradition says, 
William the Conqueror was bom. 
Fact and legend go far to induce the 
notion that the place is now very 
much as it was in his time; for 
did not Robert of Normandy look 
out from this very window, as some 
stories tell, and watch the beautiful 
daughter of the tanner in her father's 
garden, and where we gaze forth from 
the same spot do we not see also the 
identical tanyard described by th« 
legend ? Let photography verify the 
idea to those who have not visited the 
spot. We have pointed out to us one 
view of the interior of the castle, show- 
ing the cell said to have been the 
Conqueror's birth-place ; and another 
view taken from the window, showing 
the town and the tanyard. 

When we walk into the town, we 
shall find it fully conscious of the ex- 
tent of its historical importance. In 
one part of it is a house in which it is 
said that Arlette resided after the birth 
of William. And here again we see 
the little stream wherein she was en- 
gaged in washing clothes, just as these 
Falaise women are doing to-day. Let 
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US translate the story of the courtship were also her mouth and chin. No- 



bj IJenoit de St. More, as told in the 
Harleian MSS. ; it will enable us to 
judge more accurately than we may 
otherwise do of the manners of eight 
hundred years ago. The morality 
which then prevailed was of a very 
questionable kind, and we must make 
some small allowances for the mode in 
which our ancient storyteller attempts 
to palliate Arlette's behaviour. 

THE LOVES OF ARLETTE 
AND OF DUKE ROBERT. 

At Falaise, there resided the brave 
Robert, Duke of the Normans. It was 
a fine healthy and pleasant place. 
One of his principal delights was in a 
certain damsel, whose story I am 
about to tell. One day when return- 
ing from the chase he beheld her along 
with three other young women, near a 
fountain, washing some linen. Her 
dress, for the sake of convenience, was 
tucked up to her knees. The day was 
fine, and the weather warm, and her 
feet looked so beautiful, and so white, 
that the duke thought they outvied 
the snow and the lilies in hue, and his 
admiration was quickly turned into 
love. The maiden was the daughter 
of one of the townspeople, good and 
amiable, but possessed of proper pride 
and dignity. She had a fair face, a 
beautiful forehead, and fine eyes, and 
a complexion in which were blended 
the beautiful colour of the lily and the 
rose. Her nose was well formed, as 



thing could be more charming than 
her neck or her fine arms. The choicest 
words used to describe her would 
be altogether insufficient. She far 
surpassed all the beauties of the king- 
dom. The duke desired her beyond 
everything, and sent one of his wisest 
knights and his privy chamberlain to 
her father, to demand her off" him, and 
to offer and promise him so much that 
he should not hesitate to consent. 
The duke would love her most affec- 
tionately, and she should afterwards 
be given in marriage to a rich lord. 
Her father however, a wealthy man, 
took this offer rather as an insult than 
an honour, and refused the duke's de- 
mand, saying that he would himself 
make choice of a husband for her out 
of the many suitors who had already 
offered themselves, and that he would 
not permit her to be the mistress of 
any man living. 

There was, however, living in a 
hermitage in the neighbouring wood 
of Gover (Gouffem) his own brother, 
a holy man, much extolled for his 
wisdom, who, when he learnt of the 
duke's proffer, and his brother's desire 
to hide away his daughter from him, 
thought so differently of the matter 
that he at once proceeded to dissuade 
Arlette's father from rejecting the 
duke's request, and eventually in- 
duced him to comply with it. 

The damsel herself remonstratxid. 
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wisely explained to him how advan- 
tageous it would be for her to accept 
the duke's offer; and at length the 
affair was arranged, and the time fixed 
for her going to him. A few days 
only were to intervene, and these were 
occupied by the anxious Arlette in 
preparing for herself suitable clothing, 
so that she might not displease the 
duke, but might appear before him in 
a dress rich enough for her position. 
Her robe was therefore made of the 
finest materials, and so ingeniously as 
to display her beautiful figure. The 
evening appointed for her going at 
length arrived, and two messengers 
were despatched by the duke to escort 
her privately to the castle. But this 
did not please her. 

They told her to envelop herself in 
a large cloak which they had brought 
for the purpose, so that none of her 
neighbours might observe her, and 
afterwards contemn her ; and on the 
follo^Ving morning early, before the 
day broke, or the lark began his matin 
song, they, would bring her home again 
as secretly. 

" Is it thus you would act," said the 
girl, " then I resolutely tell you that 
if the duke wishes me, and sends to 
demand me, I will not go to him like 
a scullerymaid, or a poor housemaid, 
but rather like the daughter of a re- 
spectable man, to increase my honour 
and my wealth. BLnow, then, I fear 
nobodjr; for &\\ may see and observe 
nrjist I think £t to do, not from lerity 



or folly, but from a wish to improve 
my fortunes. The dress I wear is not 
suited for a journey on foot. Prithee, 
then, bring hither your best horses, 
so that I may go in a satisfactory 
manner." 

The messengers hearing her thus 
speak sensibly and spiritedly , did every- 
thing as she desired them. She had 
set off her fine figure to the best advan- 
tage. Over very fine linen raiment 
she had put on a grey pelisse, clean, 
fresh, and fitting easily, without folds, 
both to the body and arms, and her 
shoulders were covered with a short 
and elegant mantle of a very suitable 
kind. Her beautiful golden hair was 
tastefully arranged, and was fastened 
up by a riband and a silver band on 
her pretty head. Looking more charm- 
ing than ever, she then mounted her 
horse without assistance, saluted her 
father and mother, and was turning 
off, when overcome by her feelings, 
and sensible of her inability to com- 
fort her parents, tears burst from her 
eyes and bedewed her bosom. 

Oh, then, could she but have been 
able to divine what was in store for 
her in the future, how it would have 
delighted her heart. For since Hector, 
the hero of Troy, who was the son of 
King Priam, there is no record of any 
mightier prince than he, whose mother 
she became. Great was Arthur, and 
so was Charlemagne, the conqueror of 
Spain ; but, when history shall relate 
the exploits of him about whom I 
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now write, she must, as I believe, 
de$cribe liim as one excelled by none 
in valour. 

Thus God allows things done merely 
out of vain delights to end in important 
resnlts. The duke had not taken her 
as his spouse according to the law; 
nevertheless, she did not enter into a 
dishonourable connection, for God 
loved and supported him who was 
bom as the consequence of it ! 

The pretty maiden, so well and 
richly dressed, arrived at length at the 
gate of the castle ; whereat they re- 
quested her to descend from her horse, 
and to follow them in through the 
postern gate which they had caused to 
be open, for that the gates were barred. 
When they invited her to come in and 
fear nothing, for the way was quite 
open, she replied with an energy that 
amazed them, "Never! I shall do 
nothing of the sort, for it is not reason- 
able that the duke should send for me 
and yet keep his gates shut against 
me. If the duke wishes me to enter 
here he must open his gates, othci*wise, 
please God, he shall never see my face 
within his house. He treats me very 
slightingly, behaving thus. Open the 
gates, my good friends ! " The messen- 
gers were so overcome by what she 
said that they immediately opened the 
gates, and led her forthwith to a vaulted 
chamber, painted all over with images 
in gold, scarlet, and other colours, 
where with much joy and honour the 
duke received her. 



It would be well, while in Palaise, 
to read the account of Duke William 
in Freeman's •' Norman Conquest." 

After a brief sojourn in Falaise, 
during which we may easily observe 
everything in it worth noting, we return 
to the railway station' and go back to 
Couliboeuf, thence to Mezidon, and 
by train to Caen, passing through 
the two little towns. Moult and 
Abgekces. The ancient city of Caen 
has been compared with Oxford, on 
account of the multitude of its church 
spires. 

CAEK (Stat.) 

Hotels: D'Angletcrre, very good; 
Grand Hotel, Place Royale ; de 
France; St. Pierre. 

Voitures de place within the octroi, 
2fr. the hour; Ifr. 25c. the course, till 
10 at night ; after 10 till 7 a.m., 2f r. 50c. 
the hour, Ifr. 75c. the course. Post 
and Telegraph office: Rue de I'Hotel de 
Ville. 

A sea-side rail runs to DozuM, Ca- 
bourg, &c. ; another runs to Luc-sur- 
Mer, Courseulles, and Lion-sur-Mer. 

This is a large and busy place, and 
covers a great extent of land. Its 
population, numbering upwards of 
45,200, carry on a considerable 
trade by land and sea. Caen 
\ was at one time the capital of Lower 
Normandy, and is now of the depart- 
ment of Calvados. It is situated in 
the midst of a flat country, near the 
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confluence of tlic rivers Ome and 
Odon, which uniting their streams near 
Caen, provide it with a navigable river 
capable of receiving at high \yater 
vessels of 200 tons burthen. Caen 
first became an important place during 
the reign of William the Conqueror, 
by whom Lanfranc, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was placed at 
the head of the Abbey of St. Etienne, 
to which he attracted great numbers. 
It continued to flourish up to the 
period when Normandy again became 
French, but has never been so impor- 
tant as in William's time, when it 
became the seat of the court, and 
the rival of Rouen. It was at a 
provincial council, held at Caen, 1061, 
that the law of curfew (couvre feu) 
was promulgated. Caen Castle, now 
used only as a soldiers' barracks, was 
built by William and Henry I. It was 
loyal to King Stephen for some time, 
in spite of many temptations, until 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou, by fair 
promises and entreaties won over to 
his side Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
then its governor. It subsequently 
suffered many changes. Edward III. 
took Caen just before the battle of 
Cr^cy, and gave it up to plunder. The 
city obtained some importance during 
the revolution by becoming the rendez- 
vous of the Girondins, who had been 
proscribed and driven out of Paris; 
they were, however, soon overcome. 
Of late years Caen has not achieved 
^njr particular note. Her far-famed 



quarries, which have for so maiiy cen- 
turies furnished stone for the eccle- 
siastical edifices of England (among 
which may be named Canterbury and 
Winchester Cathedrals, and Henry 
VII.'s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey) 
are still being worked, and continue to 
send stone to England and elsewhere i 
The churches of Caen are extremely 
interesting. The principal of these is 
the Abhey Church of St. Etitnne^ in the 
Rue St. Etienne, founded by William 
the Conqueror, and his place of burial. 
William of Jumi^ges thus describes its 
origin: '* The marriage of Duke Wil- 
liam with Matilda, daughter of Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, the son of 
his father's sister, was within the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity. The 
Norman clergy were so much scah- 
dalised by it that they appealed to the 
king to set it aside, and afterwards 
when they found their application to 
him of no avail, they sent to the ^ope, 
and laid the particulars before him. 
The Pope would have annulled the 
marriage, but feared lest such an act 
might produce war between the Flem- 
ings and the Normans, he therefore 
decided upon granting absolution to 
William and his wife, but made them 
first perform penance by erecting two 
abbeys, VAlhaye aux Hommes and 
VAhhoye aux Dames, The former 
was built and completed by William 
during his life-time, and received 
various gifts at his hands, such as his 
sceptre, crown, and ornaments, Ac.^ 
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perfeaining thereto, besides purchasing 
lor it certain relics, in order to 
endow it with the grace of sanctity. 
William is described among other 
things to have bought at an enor- 
mous price some of the relics of the 
Proto-martyr, St. Stephen, after 
whom the church is named. These 
relics consisted of a portion of the 
aaint's arm, a lock of his hair, some 
drops of his blood, his skull, part of 
the skin of his head, and the stone 
which deprived him of life. The first 
abbot of this abbey was Lanfranc, 
who became afterwards the celebrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

We hare traced William from the 
date of his mortal injury at Mantes to 
the period of his death in the " Metro- 
politanie of St. Grervais." In this 
church we shall see him entombed, 
and afterwards witness the desecration 
with which his remains were subse- 
quently treated. Immediately upon 
his death he was deserted by his 
courtiers, and his more menial atten- 
dants took possession of all his yalu- 
ables, even to the clothes he wore, 
leaying his body naked upon the floor. 
• A poor country knight, Herluins, sup- 
posed to have been Arlette's husband, 
and William's stepfather, took upon 
himself to see the funeral rites performed 
orer the body of the dead king, and 
carried it to Caen to be buried. At 
its arriral in Caen, Speed quaintly 
fays, ^the convent of monks came 
.forth to meet himf and to celebrate the \ 



burial with all ceremonies beseeming, 
but behold even at that instant a 
sudden chance of fire happened, which 
presently invaded a great part of the 
towne, that, as his corps before, so 
now his hearse, was of all forsaken, 
whiles they addressed themselves to 
represse that furious element, which 
done, and the funerall sermon ended, 
the stone coffin set in the earth in the 
chancell, betwixt the chorale and the 
altar, and the body ready to be laid 
therein, one Ascelinus Fitz Arthur, a 
man of some note, stood up and for- 
bade the buriall. *This very place,* 
said he, * was the floore of my father's 
house, which this dead duke violently 
took from him, and here, upon part of 
my inheritance, founded this church. 
This ground, therefore, I challenge, 
and in God's behalfe forbid that the 
body of my despoiler be covered in my 
earth, neither shall it be interred 
within the precincts of my right. 
Whereupon they were enforced to 
compoand with him for a present sum 
of money then delivered, and with 
consent of his sonne Henry for a hun • 
dred pound weight of silver after to 
be paid, and so the exequies went for- 
ward; when, behold again the corps 

laid into the tombe 

with an intolerable stench so annoied 
the bystanders, that neither gummes 
nor spices fuming from the censors 
could be any whit sensible to relieve 
them, insomuch that all with great 
axnsLi«m.VQX \i"8&Xfc\Bav% w^m% "^'^ ^''^ 
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the monks to shuffle up the burial], 
and they irerc soon glad to get them 
to their eels." 

Soon after his coronation, William 
Rufus erected a splendid tomb over 
his father's remains. " He delivered," 
says Ordericus Vitalis, " to Otho, the 
goldsmith, a large quantity of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, ordering 
him to erect a monument of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. Otho executed 
his work faithfully, and an inscription 
written by Thomas, Archbishop of 
York, was placed upon it, which has 
been thus translated : — 

" Here William, neatest of his princely race, 
A home, a tomb finds in this narrow space ; 
\ Him.the.ficrce Normans faithful homage paid, 
And lordly Maine his stern commands obeyed ; 
But mightier still, he England's sceptre swayed. 
The glorious prize when Scnlac's bloody field 
Saw her brave sons before the conqueror yield. 

• When seventeen days his course the August sun, 
Mid the bright Virgin's stars his course had run. 
To him who rules on high he bowed his head, 
And the proud king was numbered with the 

dead." 

The Conqueror's body was not per- 
mitted to rest in this tomb. In 1562 
the Huguenots destroyed Otho's handi- 
work, broke open the grave, and scat- 
tered the bones which it had contained. 

• In 1793, when the tomb was opened 
by order of the prefet Cafarelli, there 
were in the stone coffin some fragments 
which fell to dust, and one very long 
thigh-bone. This was all that re- 
mained of the great Conqueror, and 

yV ivas reinterred below the pavement, 
J^ear tJie high altar, wZiere a grey 



marble slab marks the spot. The 
church of St. Stephen suffered severely 
during the Huguenot disturbances- 
doors, windows, floors, woodwork, 
were given up to indiscriminate de- 
struction ; bells were broken, roofs 
stripped, altars profaned, the very 
tombs opened, and the central tower 
was undermined, in hopes that its fall 
would involve the ruin of the whole 
edifice. And fall it did, but happily 
only carried away with it a portion of 
the eastern end. The nave and tran- 
sept are the only pure remains of the 
original building; the choir and aisles 
are of pointed architecture, and are 
consequently not of equal antiquity. 
Even the western front partakes in a 
measure of the same mixturei All to 
the top of the towers is genuine Nor- 
man, and of the 11th century; the 
spires, 29.5ft. high, with their surround- 
ing turrets, are of a later era. The 
tomb of William the Conqueror is of 
modern date, and is not the one referred 
to above. This church was attached 
to the Ahhaye aux Hommes, near by, 
of whose history, as we have seen, it 
forms a part. 

The church of St. Trinity and the 
Ahhaye aux Dames, founded in 1066, by 
Matilda, are at the other end of Caen, 
the Abbaye, once a nunnery, used, 
since 1823, as a hospital. Mr. Turner 
says, with great justice, that " a finer 
specimen of the solid grandeur of Nor- 
man architecture is scarcely to be 
found anywYiW^ t\iWiVvi l\ifc \«^?,l Itout 



of this church. Tbe corresponding part I 
of the riral ahbey of St. Stephen is ' 
poor when compared to it." Queen 
Matilda endowed the abbey moat gen- 
erously. Duke Robert Curlhose, when 
he retnraed from the siege of Ascalon, 
where he so greatly distingoished him- 
self that he was offered the ci-own of 
Jerusalem, brought liome withhim the 
great standard of tlie Saracens wliicb 
he had wrested from them, and pre- 
sented it to hrs mother's church. 
Matilda was buried in St. Trinity 
between the choir and the altar, and a 
richly ornamented tomb was erected 
over her, bat this shared the fate of 
many others daring the Huguenot dis- 
turbanees, and was destroyed like her 
' hnsband's. Matilda's remains were, 
howeyor, preserved uninjured, as aUo 
the marble slab containing her epitaph, 
which has been thus translated: — 
" Thli aUtcly monument Matildn'e nime 
In gold Md matble eives to emllcM fame ; 
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a period about two ceiitnrleslater than 
St. Etienne or St. Trinity. Mr. Bell 
truthfully styles it "the perfection of 
the poetry of ecclesiastical art. For 
exquisite beauty, elegance, and magni- 
tude, the spire of this church is nn- 
rivalicd; and the wonderful lightness 
of the interior, the tall narrow arches 
nitb their slender columns, the delicacy 
and fragility of the general design, and 
the great height to which the roof is 
carried, without any visible means for 
its support, realise such a fabric as 
Keats or Spencer might hare dreamed 
of." The fp(re,255ft.,was erected 1308. 
lo the Place St. Pierre, close by, are 
some picturesque old houses- 
There are many other fine old 
churcbeBinCaen,special)ySt.Nichalas, 
St. Michel, and Vieux St. Etienne. 

The Hall of the Exchequer of the 
Duhea of Normandy, is within the 
limits of Caen Castle, baiit by William 
the Conqueror, and now used as a 
barrack, 

Caen possesses every feature with 
which a traveller through French towns 
soon becomes familiarised. It has a 
gallery of pictures and alibrary in tbo 
Hotel de Ville, a Natural History Col- 
lection in the Palais de I'Univcrsit^, a 
large College, Boulevards or prome- 
nades, and an extensive jiark or plea- 
sure ground. In its ncighbourhoml 
arc several very ancient and interest- 
ing churches which ivill repay a visit. 
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lunatic anylum, poor Beau Brommell 
ended his days. He lived in Caen for 
some time in great poverty and gradu- 
ally became imbecile. He occupied 
the very rooms in the hospice which 
Bourrienne had previously tenanted, 
and he was buried in the cemetery of 
the Protestant church in Caen. The 
grave is surrounded by an iron railing, 
and on a plain slal^ of black marble 
inserted in the headstone erected by 
his family is this inscription, "In 
memory of George Brummell, Esq., 
who departed this life on the 29th of 
March, 1840, aged 62 years." Whilst 
we read the memorial we recall the 
words of his biographer. Captain Jesse. 
"As he (Brummell) turned over the 
pages of life he found that impudence, 
well seasoned with wit, was one of the 
stepping stones to notoriety ; and also 
that a vain man of whatever rank was 
as easily cowed by ridicule as a boy of 
the first form by an incipient Hercules. 
Of this discovery he took ample advan- 
tage, using it both as an offensive and 
defensive weapon ; and when he had 
once gained the rostrum of fashionable 
life he kept it, and lashed most unmer- 
cifully many of those who in their 
simplicity had assisted in placing him 
there. Times changed and he became 
• a fashionable mendicant, lived four 
and twenty years on the charity of his 
friends, and died in a madhouse in a 
foreign coun try. It is scarcely possible 
to conceive any h omily^ howe ver power- 
y'ul/r written, any advice however 



earnestly and kindly giv^n, so calcu- 
lated to deter those who are entering 
the world from adopting a course of 
senseless dissipation, as the contempla- 
tion of the last days and deathbed of 
the * first gentleman of his age,* and 
his intimate companions, the Marquis 
of Hertford and Beau Brummell." 

There is English service twice on 
Sunday in the Protestant Church of 
St. Michael. 

The next station beyond Caen is 
called 

BRETTEVILLE-NOBBEY (Stat.) 
Bretteville has a fine church, to be 
seen from the station, and Norrey is 
famed for a church, which is a 
magnificent specimen of pure Gothic 
architecture. Both these churches 
date from the 16th century. The 
name of Norrey may possibly suggsst 
some association with British heraldry, 
but the Norroy King-at-Arms has 
never had any connection with this 
place. He derives his name from a 
division of England made for heraldic 
purposes, by Edward m., into two 
provinces, whereof the south part 
which was south of the Trent, was 
under the Southroy, or Surroy King-at- 
Arms, and the north under the North- 
roy, or Norroy King-at-Arms ; the 
latter name is still retained, the former 
is not. The next place, 

AUDRIEU (Stat) 
Is a small place of no interest, and we 
continue our journey to the ancient 
city oi 
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' ; 94nirx (Stat.) 

S6i^: Da Lnzembotirg; Achard; 
Li«n 4'Qp. 

Ceaek to Arreraanches, on the coast. 

The town is composed of small 
honsei, formed into t^o long and 
Hlmest parallel streets. Angustodorus, 
fiear Civltas Viducassium, was an 
fmportanf Boman establishment, and 
became capital of the second Lyonnese. 
At the retolution its ancient and 
venerable Cathedral was converted into 
■% llSsmple of lleason. The city first 
achieted note when Eollo first besieged 
it, aboat 890, in the- conrse of what 
appeats to hare been his general 
'Amiorican campaign. Bayeux resisted 
liitk raccessfiilljl', and took Botho, his 
'fatonrite general, prisoner; RoUo 
ihorenpon agreed to grant a year's 
trace toBayeux if the city would release 
Bofho. The arrangement was made, 
and meanwhile Rollo amused him self in 
oTcirriinning tlie territories on the banks 
of the Seine and in besieging Paris. 
"Wlien the year had expiredhe appeared 
punctually before Bayeax and took it. 
The city was given up to plunder, and 
Hollo carried off as his portion of the 
spoil the young daughter of Count 
Beranger, the Goremor of Bayeux. 
•She was called "La Poup^e," the 
Poppet, — a term of endearment. Rollo 
married her according to his Danish 
customs, and by her he had a son, 
Quillaume-longue-Epdc, and a daughter 
*namod Gerldc. When this Guillaumei 
M ished to edacatelu£ son Richard-Sam- 



Peur, he sent him to Bayeux, which 
waa then, and for long after, the 
viery focus of Scandinavian nationality. 
Benoit de St. More puts the following 

into Guillaume's mouth : — 

Si voil kil aeit a tele escoie, 

Kc as Daneis sace parler. 

8e^ ne scrent neient forz Romanz, 

Mez a Bajucs en a tanz 

Kc ne sevent pnrler se Daneis non ; 

E pnr 90, Sire Qaens Boton 

Voil ki Yoz I'aiez ensemble ad vos, 

£ de li enscijjncr curios. 

** But i want him to be at a school wb<ere he 
may learn to speak Danish. Here thej 
know nothing bat Romance, but at 
Bayeax there are many who spea^ only 
Danish. And so, Sire Quens Boton, I 
want yon to have him with yoa and 
tench him carefully.'' 

In Bayeux was buried Agatha, the 
daughter of WiUiaui the Conqueror, 
who had been betrothed to Harold, 
" She was afterwards," says Ordericm 
Vitalis, " demanded in marriage by Al- 
phonso, king of Gallicia, and delivered 
to his proxies, to be conducted to him. 
But slie who had lost hor formerspouse, 
who was to her liking, felt extreme 
repugnance to marry another. The 
Englishman she had seen and loved, 
but the Spaniard she was more averse 
to, because she had never set eyes on 
him. She therefore fervently prayed 
to the Almighty that she might never 
be carried into Spain, but that he 
would rather take her unto himself. 
Her prayers were heard, and she died 
a virgin while she was on the road. 
Her corpse was brought back by her 
attendants to her native country, and 
interred in the church of St. Mary- 
thftl Virgin, at BaYeux ." Odo, bishop 
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of Bayeux, the Conqueror's uterine 
brother, built the church of St. Mary, 
and amply provided it with endow- 
ments. It was this same Odo who 
fought at Hastings, became Earl of 
Kent, and governor of Dover, took part 
with Kobert Curthose in his claims 
upon the English crown, defended 
himself in Rochester Castle against 
William Eufus, &c. 

Bayeux is now a small and sleepy 
old city, with only about 8, 100 inhabit- 
ants. The little stream, Aure, runs 
through it to the sea, from which it is 
only distant about five miles. When 
we have walked fairly into the city, 
we come upon the Cathedral^ which is 
well situated upon gently rising ground. 
The exact date of' the foundation of 
St. Mary's is unknown. It was burnt 
in 1046, rebuilt and consecrated in 
presence of William the Conqueror, 
1077 ; burnt again, 11 06, under Henry I., 
rebuilt immediately, and subsequently 
ret )uched till the eighteenth century. 
Accordingly, it presents a great variety 
of styles. The cathedral is for the 
most part of the pointed Gothic style, 
of which it is a very fine example. It 
has recently been renovated with very 
jjood taste. Form, that of a Latin cross. 
its length is 325ft.; height, about 68 
or 70. The height of the central tower 
is 260 feet, of the spires 245 feet. The 
rhor and nave are flanked by col- 
lateral naves, with 22 chapels. The 
transept has a length of 136 feet, a 



interior is extremely beautiful, and 
exhibits much architectural skill, and 
the manner in which ornament has 
been applied to increase the effect of 
its beautiful proportions is worthy of 
all praise. The west front has not 
sufficient space before it to afford an 
adequate view, but when we seek a 
south'west position, it is more satis- 
factory, because we then see the now 
completed tower of the cathedral, 
with the two graceful spires, and as 
a tout ensemble the cathedral must 
be admitted to be a very splendid piece 
of architecture. • Robert Wace, the 
author of the celebrated .Roman de 
BousL poem which contains full par- 
ticulars of the Norman Conquest, was 
rewarded by Henry L by being ap- 
pointed Canon of Bayeux Cathedral. 
Near by, at the Town Hall, is kept 

the celebrated Tapestry of BayeQX, 

which is the most valuable piece of 
illustrated history extan t. It gives the 
costumes, arms, and manners of the 
time of the Conquest with unmistak- 
able truthfulness, shows the shaven 
crowns and faces, and the scale armour 
of the Normans, their mode of fight- 
ing, and their private life, and tells in 
chronological order the whole story. 
Every traveller should examine this 
precious piece of needlework (of which 
there is a copy at the Albert Hall), 
which Napoleon I., at the time he 
thought of invading England, sent 
about Normandy, to excite the people 
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The Bayeux Tapestry consists of 
fine linen cloth, emhroidered with 
coloured worsted, it is said, by Matilda, 
wife of William the Conqueror, whose 
purpose seems to have been to prove, 
bj means of a series of historical pic- 
tures, William's right to the English 
Crown, and to show Harold in the ob- 
jectionable light of a perjurer. It is a 
most laborious piece of work, and con- 
tains 1,512 figures, namely, 623 men, 
202 horses, 55 dogs, 505 other animals, 
37 buildings, 41 ships and boats, and 
49 trees. It is now divided into eight 
pieces, which are covered with glass, 
to protect them from injury, but it 
originally consisted of one roll, 212 
feet long, by about 20 inches broad, 
and exactly fitted across the nave of 
Bayeux church, where it used to be 
hung once a year. It is divided into 
72 scenes or incidents, and these are 
ornamented by borders, illustrative of 
^sop's Fables, and of various farming 
and sporting pursuits. The work 
begins by showing Edward the Con- 
fessor on his throne, giving audience 
to two men, — one of whom is supposed 
to be Harold on the point of departing 
on his journey to Normandy. At the 
top of the picture is *' Edward Hex." 
The next scene is best described by 
translating the latin legend at top, — 
**Ubi Harold: dux Anglorum et sui 
milites equitant ad Bosham." "Where 
Harold, Duke of the English, and his 
soldiers ride to Bosham " (the port in 
Sussex whence they embarked). The 



next scene is ^^Ecclesia," a church int^ 
v/hich Harold and another are seen 
entering, probably to ask Divine pro- 
tection during their journey, and beside 
the church is a kind of palace, wherein 
his men are seen regaling themselves. 
The next scene represents Harold 
crossing the sea, and coming full sail 
into the land of Count Wido, or Guy— 
*' Hie Harold navigavit et velis vento 
plenis venit in terram Widonis Corai- 
tis." Here we next see Guy apprehends 
Harold, and brings him to Beaurain, 
and there detains him — "Hie appre- 
hendit Wido Haroldum et duxit eum 
ad Belrem et ibi eum tenuit." Then 
we come upon a scene where Guy and 
Harold talk to one another — "Ubi 
Harold et Wido parabolant," — Harold 
probably remonstrating with Guy upon 
his keeping him prisoner. ' Next we 
are shown where the messengers of 
Duke William came to Guy — "Ubi 
nuntii Wilielmi ducis venerunt ad 
Widonem," and then two of them on 
horseback, " nuntii Wilielmi." Then 
we see the answer brought. Here 
comes the messenger to Duke William 
— ** Hie venit nuntius ad Wilgelmum 
ducem ." In the next scene Guy brings 
Harold to William, Duke of the Nor- 
mans — " Hie Wido addaxit Haroldum 
ad Wilgelmum Normnnorum ducem; *' 
and then Duke William arrives with 
Harold at his palace — ** Hie dux Wil- 
gelm: cum Haroldo venit ad palatium 
suum." The subsequent scene is not &q 
eM\\y «ifcCiQ^\i\»^VQiv^\.N&V^tA^V''''"'^'^ 
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ivpxui .clericna et ^Ugiva,*' where a 
c^erk |ind iElf giva [are conversing ?] 
but it doea not appear who or what 
she wa?. We have for the next scene 
** Hie Willem : dux et ex^rcitus ejus 
venerunt at montem Michaelis," — here 
Puke William and his army came to 
Mount St. Michael. And then—" Et 
hie transierunt flumen Cosnomis, — hie 
EUrpldo du» trahebat eos de arena " — 
and h^re tl^ey crossed the river Conon, 
l^hpr© Ef^To.ld drew them out of the 
6^n4' [Some of t]ie p^rtj seem to 
liave tumbled into a quicksand, from 
)Yhich Harold extricates them.] Then 
"yenerunt at Dol," — they came to the 
fOT^iV of Dol, " et Cpnan f uga vertit," 
and Conan [Duke of Brittany] turns 
to fli^t. We are then shown the fur*: 
ther progresis of William's war against 
Conan — **Hic milites Willelmi ducis 
pugnant contra Dinantes." Here the 
loldiers of William fight against Dinan, 
** Et Cunan claves porrexit," and Cu- 
5^an deUvjers up the l^eys [of the town]. 
UpQU the termination of this war, Wil- 
liam confers knighthood upon Harold, 
— "HxQ Willelm: dedit Haroldo arma." 
Afterwards we see William comes to 
Bayeuz — " Hie Willelm venit Ba- 
gias," wh^re Harold takes an oath to 
Duke William [to support William's 
claims to the English throne] — " Ubi 
Haroldo Sacramentnm fecit Willelmo 
duci," the tapestry represents Harold 
as placing his hand upon the ehrine 
jtnif sweAring upon if. We are next 
^pfTja JIarofd retarning to England, 



" Hie Harold dux reyersua es^ ad An - 
glicam terram,*' and coming to King 
Edward — "et venit ad Ed^ardum 
regem." 

At this poiut begins a new chapter^ 
as it wfere, of the history ; for the nexl; 
scene represents the dead bpdy of 
King Edward carried to the church of 
St. Peter the Apostle ; but thq picture 
is rather out of place, for we are shown 
in the next scene, the deatli-b,ed of 
King Edward, where he addresses hia 
last words to his attendants — "Hie 
Ed^yardus rex inlecto alloq^t fideles," 
and where he dies — "et hie defunctus 
est." The king's crown is then given 
to Harold— "If ic dederunt Haroldo 
coronam regis," and we next see hin^ 
sitting upon the throne as crpwned 
king, Stigand, the Archbishop of Qan- 
terb.ury, atanding by himT-" Hie residet 
Harold rex Anglorimi, Stigant archi- 
episcopus." Signs and portents of ex- 
traordinary events are then shpw^ to 
have appeared in the sky, and the next 
picture represents a number of loei^ 
gazing with wonder at a star — "Isti 
mirant stellam." An English ship 
soou bears the news of Edward's deaUi 
and Harold's coronation, to William, 
and we are shown its arrival in Nor- 
mandy — " Hie navis Anglica venit in 
terram Wilielmi ducis." William takes 
speedy measures and orders hia people 
to bui|d ships — " Ilic Willelm dux jus- 
sit naves aidificare," and we soon see 
)qs commands in process of execution. 
I A£teiY(jB>td8, we find a picture delino- 
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ftBng liie tiieii) dragging d6\rn the 
teasels to the ^ea — *' Hie trahant 
BUti^ ad mitre." Then the process of 
itoriHglthe shi|>s with arms is shown^— 
*^ Isti porttot armfks id nayes ; " and, 
f oUowing them, are other men drawing 
k oArriage with a supply of wine and 
4tm»— ''Et hie trahunt carrum com 
tlno and annis." The vessels are no 
sooner stored than William is ready, 
lUid in the next scene crosses the sea 
in a big ship and [with his fleet] comes 
lo PereHsey — "Hie Willem: dux in 
isagtio narigio mare transivit et renit 
mi [lltos ?3 PevenssB;" Upon reaching 
&igland, the horses are disembarl&ed 
imd the soldiers hasten to Hastings to 
iltal food — "Hie exeunt caballi de 
naTibilB et hie milites festinaverunt 
bMingam ut cibum raperentur." Wo 
M^ then shown how the provisions are 
tiooked and served up. First, we have 
Ibe figure of a knight with the legend 
ovwr hfan— " Hie est Wadard," then a 
fire over which two men are roasting 
ft piece of meat ; the legend above be- 
ing — " Hie coqultur caro." Then the 
feast is served — " Hie ministri minis- 
ftravemnt et hie fecerunt prandium." 
A bishop is shown blessing the food — 
"£t hie episcopus cibtmi et potum 
benedicit" Then we are shown Wil- 
liam's half-brothers, bishop Odo, and 
Bobertj Count of Mortain. William 
orders intrenchmehts to be dug — " Iste 
Joflsit nt foderetur castellum ad Hes- 
lengam," and we are introduced to 
*'.C6MtMb"thecfunp!. A menengex is 



now seen to airlv^ bearihg Willita in* 
telligenee df Harold's rti^rottch— '*Hle 
nuntiatum est Willelnio de Haroldo ;" 
and then the hoirors of wat b^gin with 
incendiarism — "Hie domus iiicettdl- 
tur." The soldiers then are 66Wi td 
leave Hastings — "Hie milites exierunt 
de Hastenga,'' and come to battlis 
against king Harold^— " et vetierunt 
ad proBlium contra Haroldum regem.** 
The canvas next shows Williim en*- 
quiring of Vitalis, one 6f his scouts, 
whether Harold's aimy was yet in 
sight— "Hie Willem dux intettbgat 
Vital, si vidisset exercitum Haroldi ;" 
and on the other handj we see a 
scout bringing information to Harold 
about William's forces— "Ist« nuntial 
Haroldum regem dd exercitu Willelm( 
ducis." William is then depicted 
haranguing his army to prepare them** 
selves skilfully, and boldly, for battle 
against the English forces— "Hie 
Willelm : dux alloquitur Suis militibti9 
ut prepararent se viriliter et sapienter 
ad proelium contra Angloruni exerei- 
tnm." The fight then commences iit 
down-right earnest both among hon# 
and foot, who are chiefly armed with 
spears and shields. Presently we como 
upon a scene bearing the legend, "Hie 
ceciderunt Lcwine et Gyrd fratrcs 
Haroldi regis" — here were slain Leof- 
win and Gurth, brothers of Harold, 
the king ; and then we have a picture 
where French and English fall in 
battle simultaneously — "Hie .cecide*< 
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are nekt shown Bishop Odo, staff in 
hand, encouraging his supporters-— 
* Hie, Odo, episcopus baculum tenens, 
comfoftat pueros." William is also 
seen—" Hie est dux Willem :" and just 
before him, figures, on horseback, with 
the superscription, " Hie Franci pug- 
nant," here the French fi^t, "et 
ceciderunt qui erant cum Haroldo," 
and fell the men who were with 
Harold. Then we see Harold slain — 
"Hie Harold rex interfectus est," and 
lastljr the English routed— **Et fuga 
vertcrunt Angli." . 

The Public Library contains other 
interesting antiquities, including the 
seal of William the Conqueror, many 
Gallo-Roman and medisBval ornaments, 
arms, Ac. Several of the old houses 
iii the town merit attention, especially 
Rue St. Nicholas, No. 4, Rue St. Malo, 
with fine sculpture (fifteenth century); 
the Hotel de Than, Rue St. Jean ; in 
this street is Charlotte Corday's house. 

The peasantry about Bayeux are 
peculiarly noted for their partiality for 
stories of magic or about fairyland, 
and of these many are exceedingly 
pretty and interesting. One of them, 
in particular is worth remembering; 
it is called 

THE FAIRY WIFE OF 
ARGOUGES. 

There once dwelt at Argouges, near 

Bayeux, a knight, so handsome, that 

a fairy fell in love with him. She en- 

do wed him with wondrous wealth, and 



he overthrew in battle all who vc«* 
tured against him. The knight, in his 
turn, became enamoured of the fairy 
and endeavoured, by every means he 
could devise, to induce her to marry 
him ; but she would not, for she an- 
swered " Man and his love are alike 
mortal and inconstant ; it may not be 
that a fairy should ally herself to a 
mortal husband." The knight, how- 
ever, persevered in his wooing, and, 
being aided in his persuasion by the 
love which she bore towards him, he 
at length obtained her hand ; but it was 
upon the express stipulation that he 
should never refer, in any way, to hie 
humiliating condition of a mortal, and, 
above all things, that the word " Death" 
should never cross his lips. The mar- 
riage duly took place and they lived 
happily together for many years ; the 
only drawback to their pleasure being 
that the fairy could not present her 
spouse with any children. One day, 
however, they were about to go out 
together to a ball, and the fairy wife 
prepared to appear in a splendid cos- 
tume upon the occasion. She took 
more than usual pains with her toilette, 
while her husband, the knight, waited 
for her in the ante-room with the 
gi'eatest impatience. He called out to 
her to hasten her dressing, and sent 
frequent messages of remonstrance, 
but the f aiiy was, of course, entitled to 
take her own time at her toilette, and 
therefore treated his remonstrances 
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Al length the knight was incensed 
beyond measure, and when he saw her 
eomiAg leisurely towards him, smooth- 
ing out her dress and calmly arranging 
astraj^curl, he gave vent to a fear- 
ful exclamation, and said she ought to 
know' better, and that he was tired to 
death of waiting for her. As he uttered 
the fatal word, the fairy turned sud- 
denly -pale, then bent upon him a 
glance in which sorrow mingled with 
loTefand broughttin accusing tear into 
her eye. In a moment, she vanished 
never to return. The knight, struck 
with remorse, knew no happiness after 
that, but wandered about in hopeless 
■earch after his fairy wife, whom he 
kept perpetually fancying still hovered 
near him, inasmuch as he often heard, 
in faintest whispers of the wind, his 
lost one*s musical voice, sighing forth 
in melancholy tones of never-failinjr 
regret, the fatal word of " Death ! 
death! death !->man's love soon dies." 
Argouges is close to Bayeux. 

We will now leave Bayeux and 
continue our journey towards Cher- 
bourg, through some charming country 
which would be still more picturesque 
than it is if the agriculturists — as in 
France generally — did not cut up 
their land into such small patches. 
To an Englishman's eye the small 
strips of various kinds of produce, 
which are seen everywhere, give the 
country a beggarly aspect ; the land 
teems to be cultivated in small plots 
by eottageri rather than farmed upon 



an extensive and scientific plaii. Be*- 
yond Bayeux are a number of small 
towns of very little importance. Le 
Molay-Littry are two small villages. 
Lison, beyond them, is also an insig- 
nificant place, from which a branch line, 
11 J miles, turns off to St. Lo, a fine 
old town of some eleven thousand in- 
habitants, which has a very handsome 
church dating from the I4th century, 
with two tall spires, 250ft., and the 
celebrated image of N. D. du Filler. 
There are also a museum of antiquities, 
and some Roman remains. The line 
from St. L6 is continued to Coutances, 
see p. 89. From Lison it is 13^ miles to 

Carentan (Stat.), a small port, not 

without interest in English history. 
When Henry I. came to Normandy, 
in 1105, to put down various disturb- 
ances, he "landed at a port called 
Barbaflot,* and on Easter Eve found 
quarters in the village of Carentan, 
on the fords of the Vire, where ho 
rested for awhile. Serlo, Bishop of 
S^es, met the king at Carentan, 
and preached to him a long sermon 
chiefly upon the distresses produced 
throughout the country because of 
Robert Curthose's inefliciency as a 
ruler. "Alas," said Serlo, "he dis- 
sipates in trivial follies the wealth 
of his noble duchy, while he often 
fasts till nones (3 p.m.), for want of 
bread. The greatest part of his time 
he lies in bed and cannot go to church 
because he has neither trowsers, stock* 
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ings, nor shoes. The bofloons and 
harlots by whom he is constantly sur- 
rounded carry off his clothes during 
the night, while he is drunk and 
snoring, and boast with derision that 
they have robbed the duke." Serlo 
then attacked the fashion of wearing 
long hair, with such ability^ that at ihe 
end of his sermon he found he had 
thoroughly convinced his hearers. He 
without more ado took a pair of 
scissors out of his scrip and cropped 
the king's hair with his own hands, 
and afterwards that of the nobles ; all 
the royal household, and the rest of 
the congregation contended with each 
other who should be cropped first, 
and in anticipation of an order from 
the king severed the locks which had 
just before been so cherished, and 
trampled them under their feet." This 
scene was said to have been previously 
arranged for the purposes of giving 
Henry an opportunity of contrasting 
his own wise conduct with that of his 
brother and rival, Kobert. Carentan 
church and castle are still to be seen, 
iind the former is especially worth 
visiting. The population of the town 
is now 3,483. Between Carentan and 
Valognes there are two unimportant 
stations, namely, Chef-4u-Pont and 
Montebourg ; the latter had an abbey 
founded by William the Conqueror, of 
>\rhich there is now no trace. There is 
an ancient camp on Moni-Castre. 

Ooataiita 6,7j91 iahabit$nt8, and is 



pleasantly situated in a tihanninK 
valley on the Merderet. lu Bomai| 
name is said to have been Aiona* 
Valognes, during the middle ages, 
possessed a castle which was fre<r 
quently besieged. In 1340 £dwar4 
III. pillaged and btumt the town, whic^ 
ten years afterwards was ceded by tlv) 
English to the King of ^avarr^ 
The English took it in 141d. Thq 
Huguenots besieged it suceessfnUy m 
1562. Its last siege took plaee ii} 
1649, during the wars of the Erondoi 
and after this the castle was demot 
lished by order of Mazarin. There is 
a correspondance (9 miles) to Quine-* 
ville, an interesting sea-bathing place, 
Valognes is a few miles from St Vaasf 
la ffongne, known to the English as 

LAHOOVBi 
A port of 2,7U inhabitants. 
Hotels: be Normandie; dsFxanoei 
Noted for its famoiis ^e^-fight, wiiieH 
destroy-ed the hopes of J^ines II., md 
firmly established William and M«^ 
on the British throne, I^osseU, |he 
commander of the English navy, was % 
Jacobin at heart, and would h^va 
fought for James if he had had tl^f 
opportunity i his national pridej hoW'* 
ever, triumphed over his loyalty, an4 
he replied to the messenger whom 
James had sent to him. '^I wish 
to serve King James," ?aid he, *'bnt 
he takes the wrong way. Don't 
think that I will let the French overt 
come 113 in our own se^. Understiuul 
this, t^t U 1 ia^\h^iN^l fi^l.t^i^ 
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J17, thoogh hij Majesty himself should 
he on hoard." James did not note 
•the warning, and suffered for it. The 
allied English and Dutch fleet, amount- 
ing to more than ninety sail, and 
-manned hj hetween 30,000 and 40,000 
of the best seamen in the world, was 
:Oiie of ih^ mightiest armaments that 
had eyer been seen in the Channel. 
.Tonrrille, the French admiral, had 
^nily forty-fonr ships of the line, with 
which he had been ordered to protect 
-fthe descent upon England, and not to 
decline a battle. He hesitated not to 
obey the command, because he had 
been led to belieye, as indeed also had 
the conrt of France, James himself, 
And many thousand English people, 
that the English nayy were nearly all 
Jacobites at heart. Tourville sailed 
from Brest towards the coast of Dor- 
tetshlre, and then struck across the 
Channel to La Hogue, where lay the 
army he was to convoy to England. 
** He was within a few leagues," says 
Macanlay, " of Barfleur, when before 
daybreak on the morning of the 19th 
of May, 1692, he saw the great arma- 
ment of the allien stretcliing along the 
ehstern horizon. lie determined to 
bear down on them. By eight the two 
lines of battle were formed, but it was 
eleven before the firing began. It soon 
became plain that the English, from 
the admiral downward, were resolved 
to do their duty. . . • The battle 
lasted till four in the afternoon. • . 



The retreat of the French became a 
flight. Tourville fought his own ship 
desperately. She was named, in allu- 
sion to Louis's favourite emblem, the 
Royal Sun, and was widely renowned 
as the finest vessel in the world. . • 
The gallant ship, surrounded by ene- 
mies, lay like a great fortress in the 
sea, scattering death on every side 
from her 104 portholes. She was so 
formidably manned, that every attempt 
to board her failed. Long after sunset 
she got clear of her assailants, and with 
all her scuppers spoutihg blood, made 
for the coast of Normandy." She 
took refuge with two other vessels in 
Cherbourg, and all three were there 
afterwards destroyed by the English, 
under Delaval. Tourville had, mean- 
while, hoisted his flag on board the 
Ambitious, and with twelve other ves- 
sels took refuge in the Bay of La 
Hogue, where they were drawn up in 
shallow water, close to the camp of the 
army about to invade England. Ad- 
miral Bussell thereupon blockaded the 
bay, in which six of the French vessels 
were moored for defence under a fort 
named Lisset, and the rest under 
another, called St. Vaast, where James 
himself had fixed his head-quarters. 
On the afternoon of the 23rd of May, 
they were attacked by a flotilla of sloops, 
fire-ships, and two hundred boats, 
under the command of liooke. " The 
whole armament was in the highest 
spirits. The rowers, flushed with sue* 
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they were going to fight under the eyes 
of the French and Irish troops whd Imd 
heen embarked for the purpose of sub- 
jugating England, pulled manfully, 
and with loud hurrahs, towards the six 
huge wooden castles which lay close 
to Fort Lisset. The French, though 
an eminently brave pieople, have always 
been more liable to sudden panics than 
their phlegmatic neighbours, the Eng- 
lish and Germans. On this day there 
was a panic both in the fleet and in the 
army. Tourville ordered his sailors to 
man their boats, and would have led 
them to encounter the .enemy in . the 
bay, but his example and exhortations 
were vain. His boats turned round, 
arid fled in confusion. The ships were 
abandoned. The cannonade from Fort 
Lisset was so feeble and ill- directed 
that it did no execution. The regi- 
ments on the beach, after wasting a few 
musket shots, drew off. The English 
boarded the men of war, set them on 
fire, and having performed this great 
service without the loss of a single life, 
retreated at a late hour with the re- 
treating tide. ' The bay was in a blaze 
during the night, and now and then a 
loud explosion announced that the 
flames had reached a powder room, or 
ft tier of loaded guns. At eight the 
next mb]*ning, the tide came back 
strong, and with the tide came Rooke 
and his two-hundred boats. The army 
made a faint attempt to defend the 
ressels which were near Fort St. Vaaat. 
JOfarJng a few minutes, the batteries 



did some execution among the creWi 
of our skiffs, but the struggle was soon 
over. ' The French poured fast out of 
their ships on one side ; the English 
poured in as fast on the other, and, 
with loud shouts, turned the captured 
guns against the shore. The batteries 
were speedily silenced. ' JaWes and 
Mellefort, Bellafonds and Toi^ille, 
looked on in helpless despondency while 
the second conflagation proceeded. The 
conquerors, leaving the ships of war in 
flames, made ther way i«to an inner 
basin, where many transports lay. 
Eight of these vessels were set on fire; 
several were taken in tow. The r6st 
would have been either destroyed, or 
carried off, had not the sea again begun 
to ebb. It was impossible to do more; 
and the victorious flotillaslowly retired, 
insulting the hostile camp with a thun- 
dering chant of " God save the King.*' 

Sottevast, ConviUe, and Mar- 
tin vast are three small and' unim- 
portant places ; but the last named is 
rendered of interest because of its pos- 
sessing a fine old castle and Norman 
church of the 11th century. At Sot- 
tevast, four miles from Cherbourg, 
the new line uniting Cherbourg to 
Coutances (page 89) branches off. 

CHERBOURQ (Stat.) 
IIotelsr'Dea Bains et du Casino; de 
rAigle; de TUnivers; de TAmiraut^. 
Ctt/^^ .* Paris, &c. Post and Telegraph 
Office : Hue de la Fontaine. 

StSamers lo ^oul\v«.m^t.Q\L« 
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jbistance from Paris, 371 kils. (284 
miles). 

We, in England, heard a great 
deal, some years back, in connection 
with the extensive fortifications and 
docks recently made here. The dock- 
yard affords the principal employ- 
ment to its population, which consists 
of about 38,100, but the trade of the 
town is little or nothing. Its earliest 
.history dates from the old Norman 
time, when it was nothing more than 
a little fishing village with a port of 
yery small capacity or natural advan- 
tages, but which obtained notice as 
having once sheltered the Empress 
Maud (who narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck),' and as having been the place 
where Charles X. left France. 

Cherbourg is, in fact, the result 
rather of France's necessity than of 
her own merits. France wanted a 
harbour upon tliis coast which might 
counterbalance the power exercised by 
Eiigland by means of Portsmouth, 
which lies exactly opposite, and Cher- 
bourg has, by dint of great toil and 
expense, been made to supply the 
want. ■ The stupendous work designed 
by Vauban was begun under Louis 
XIV. in 1784 and continued by Napo- 
leon L, who is reported to have said, 
" J'avais rdsolu do renouveler a Cher- 
bourg les merveilles de I'Egj-pte . . 
J'avais dlevd d6jJi dans la mer ma 
pyramide ; j*aurais eu aussi mon lac 
Moeris." In 1813 Marie Louise opened 
the first port, and in 1829 the Dauphin 



took part in the ceremony of inaugu- 
rating the inner dock ; but the crown- 
ing operation, the inauguration of the 
great Digue, or Breakwater, was de- 
layed till 1858, when Louis Napoleon 
invited her Majesty, the Queen of 
England, to be present, and the im- 
mense work was at last completed. 
It was in 1832 that M. Touques 
Duparc, chief engineer of hydraulic 
worksjproposed to protect the roadstead 
by a masonry wall, 10 metres wide, faced 
with great granite blocks, and whose 
foundation should be on a level with 
the lowest heaps. This Digue, includ- 
ing the forts at its extremities, has a 
length of 4,135 yards, a width of 218 
yards at the base, and of 65 yards at the 
platform. The terrace walk on the top 
is 10 yards above the level of low tides. 
It extends a considerable distance be- 
tween lie PeMe and Point Querqueville, 
and entirely shelters the roadstead from 
north-west to north-east. It lies about 
west-north-west, and does not run in 
a straight line, but stands on the har- 
bour side at an angle of 45°. It leaves 
two channels for entrance to the har- 
bour, the westernmost of which, 2,500 
yards across, possesses an inner chan- 
nel, which is accessible to ordinary ves- 
sels, but the more eastern entrance is 
crossed obliquely by tide-steamers, and 
is rather difficult of approach. Making 
a kind of semicircle, with Cherbourg 
in the middle, and going from east to 
west, you meet, in succession, on the 
P\a^^ QiTo\\T\^V^^^'CtL^^^x^^'®^^^».• 
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mauds ; then, in the sea^ the lie Pel^e, 
strongly fortified, with the Eort Imp6- 
H<il ; then the Digue and its hatteries, 
and afterwards, in the Plage de Quer- 
queyille, the fort of that name. As an 
additional protection, . the roadstead 
is commanded hj tlie Eort of Boule, 
behind the town, on steep rocks. 
Another fort, GhaTagnae, is. being 
built near the road to Querquerille. 
The arsenals and building-docks are 
pf great extent, and are protected by a 
series of fortifications, which are held 
to be almost impregnable. Mudi has 
been said, pro and con, about Cher- 
bourg's being a standing menace by 
prance against England; but the 
warmth with which English politicians 
once debated the subject has of late 
ilmost entirely subsided. As a build- 
ing, the arsenal of Cherbourg exceeds 
in size any of our English dockyards ; 
it has eleven building slips, seyen 
4ocks, yfWioti might be used for equip- 
ment aud repairsj and a bassin de Jlot 
for fitting or laying up vessels. There 
ia harbourage at Cherbourg, according 
to the French estimate, for thirty-eight 
ships of the line. One great difference, 
however, between our ports and this 
still exists, and has been thus stated — 
"Our fleets at Spithead, or in the 
Sound, might, if necessary, run into 
the harbours of Portsmouth or Ha- 
moaze, and find sufficient anchorage 
without disturbing one of the hun- 
^/vd ha}ka Ij'mg there, or in any way 
/aterfering with tb9 fair iDgreaa tflid 



egress of the dpcki. Thkl Mikld hdt 
be done at Cherbourg. If the Bairihs 
be made a dep5t for ft reserve, they 
would be no longer aviiildble as a hat- 
hour of refuge fbr a fteet; And if kept 
for this purpOBe, Cherbourg coiild Onljr 
be used a^ a station i6it an &l$tif e faeei, 
And aa a building pori^ 4tid could nerer 
possess a relay bf shipi, Whichj wh^fi 
one squadron had staHed fbrih, ml^ht 
be fitted and despatched id kihf oh^ 
ment It cpuld not aiis#er the ddtibl^ 
purpose of refuge an4 resisr?«j koA 
is, therefore^ deficient iii one of 
the requiremehts of a great port. It 
fulfils the first idea of the design mori 
fully than the second. It is mere pi^^ 
eminently a tftrate^d poibt of attack 
or defence than a. harbomr or potf. 
It possesses all the capabilities for 
this)-^ shelter and protection lor a 
fleet of oonsidecable siae-^a roadstead 
where it might lie ready for a start or 
ruq from a danger — a systeiii ctf basins 
fully equal to its repairs dnd equips 
ments, and capable, if necessary, of 
affording it futther shelter and de^ 
fence — an arsenal apparently complete^ 
very compact in its arrangements, and 
with the directing power well central* 
ised, and the departments well organ- 
ised. But it is the port of ene fleeti 
Should that be dispersed or destroyed; 
it has no power, no means at once to 
create and send forth another to replace 
it. There is no room for. a nucleus—^ 
no waters where the 'mighty masses '--% 
the bodifift of war-ahipt— -'Bisy nS|M>SQ 
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ou tl^eir ^hadoifs in perfigct 9tilliiefi9} * 
i^til necessity depn^nds them and 
then be made instinct with life an^ 
motion, so that a secopd fleet maj si^c- 
ceed a first, and jet another he prepared 
to ifsue forth to guard the safety or 
assert the hoQour of the country." 

The stroll about the docks and 
l^arl^oars of Cherbourg ia rather in- 
teiref^ing. Foreigners ^re, however, 
lioy 01)1^ admitted through their re- 
presentatives ; fipply to the English 
Consul. We will next determine upon 
a BhoEtrttTL of 17 miles by diligenqe to 
^e northerly pprt of 

This little plac^ of otnly 1,000 inha- 
b|t{vntf posaesaes ^storical iptereat for 
(^Iv^ngliflihmc^ who delight to associate 
the ^o^aliU^s oif to-day with the roman- 
tic, but ti'uthful narrations of the pt^st. 
It was at Barfleur, then called Barba- 
flpt, thf^t Henry I. landed in 1 105, from 
England, previous to the visit which 
we have seen him pay to Carentan, 
where Serlo cut off his long hair ; and 
it yrtiB from Barflenr that he embarked 
fifteen years afterwards, juat before 
i\L% {a,%aX catastrophe which resulted in 
tW destrnetion of hia chUdren, and 
which aSc^cted him so deeply, that he 
if si^id never to \La,\e, been seen to 
smile afterwards. As we ^ook out 
uj)on the placid waters from this little 
b^ of Barfleiur^ let us rec^U in th^ 
W9.^48 oi ft modern tiistQrii^n, this xf^oai 
mfiUactiQiy iRcid«ni. 



THB WKp^CK 09 THS 
BLANCHE N£F. 
The fleet was assembled in th<! 
month of December, in the pprt of 
Barfleur. At the mome^^t of departure, 
one Thomas Fitzstephen oame to the 
king, and offering him a gold mark, 
said, ^'Stepheq, son. of Erard, mj 
father, served thy father all hia life 
upon the sea, and ^t was he who com- 
manded the veE^sel yifhich bqre thy 
father to th^ oonqueat i lord l^iiig, I 
entreat thee to grant me in flel the 
s^me Q^ce; I lif^ye ^ veaael exiled 
Za ^Rc^iVe/i fitly prqvided^v Tiie 
king answered that he l^^d alnjadjr 
phosen a ye^el fpr himself, hit thai 
to meet tl^e request of Fitiatephen, he 
would confide to his chc^rge hia two 
^pns, his daughter, and their suites 
The vessel that bore the king sailed 
first, with a aouth wind» at aunset, and 
next morning reached Englitnd in 
safety. Somewhat later in the evening, 
La Blanche Nef set sail. The sailora 
who mf^i^ed her asked for wine prev^ 
ous to their departure, wh^ch the young 
and joyous passengers had dis^buted 
in profusion. The vesaeil w^^a worked 
by fifty rowers. Thomaa Fitzatephea 
held the helm, and the ship n^ent 
rapidly on in the moonlight, along 
the coaat near Barfleur, The aailerft 
excited by the wine, made every effort 
to overtake the king'a ship. Too in- 
tent upon this object, they heedlessly vbl" 
yolved themselves among the breaken 
f^t a place call^ \.\a Vmu ^^ ^:b^^MlWN 
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now known as the Baz de Catteville. 
The Blanche Nef, going at her utmost 
speed, struck on a rock, which drove 
in her left side ; the crew sent forth a 
cry of distress, which was heard by the 
king's vessel, already on the open sea; 
but no one suspected its cause. The 
water poured in, and the vessel sank 
with all in her, to the number of three 
hundred persons, among whom were 
eighteen women. • Two men alone 
clung to the mainmast^ as it floated 
on the water, a butcher of Kouen, 
named Berauld, and a young man of 
higher birth, named Godefroi, son of 
Gilbert de L'aigle. Thomas, the master 
of the Blanche Nefy after having sunk 
once, returned to the surface : per- 
ceiving the heads of the two men who 
held on to the mast, " And the king's 
son," said he, '^what has become of 
him ?** " He has not appeared, neither 
he nor his sister, nor any of their com- 
pany." "Woe is me," exclaimed 
Fitzstephen, and he plunged beneath 
the waves. This December night was 
extremely cold, and the more delicate 
of the two survivors losing his strength, 
relinquished his hold on the mast that 
supported him, and sank, commending 
his companion to the mercy of God. 
Berauld alone was saved, and from him 
the above particulars were gathered. 
Most of the English chroniclers in re- 
lating this catastrophe, so grievous to 
their master, express but little com- 
PMssion for the misfortune of the 
Gorman families. They call it a 



Divine vengeance, a judgment of God, 
and discern something supernatural 
in this shipwreck in fine weather and 
a calm sea. They recall the con- 
temptuous and malignant language of 
young William to the Saxons. " The 
proud man said, *I shall reign,' ex- 
claims a contemporary; but God said, 
*It shall not be, impious one, it shall 
not be ;* and the brow of the wicked, 
instead of wearing a diadem of gold, 
has been dashed upon the rocks." 

We will now return to Cherbourg, 
whence we shall perhaps feel no unwil- 
lingness to depart. During the sum- 
mer season this will be found an easy 
matter, for steamers run during those 
months twice a week regularly to Havre. 
Steaming, then, leisurely out of the 
commiercial part of the harbour of Cher- 
bourg, we once more commit our for- 
tunes to the unstable element. We 
sight Querqneville behind us, and in a 
short time pass Barfleur, between 
which and Havre there is open sea. 

LB HAVRE, or HAVRE DE GRACE. 

Hotels : Grand Hotel et Bains Fras- 
cati ; good situation, close to the 
harbour's mouth ; large garden, where 
band' plays; hydropathic establish- 
ment. Continental ; de I'Europe ; de 
Normandie ; d'Angleterre ; du Louvre ; 
de Richelieu; Manor House. Post- 
office: Boulevard de Strasbourg, 168. 
Telegraph : Near the Post-oflSce. Foi- 
turts de place, onQ or two horses, 2 fcs. ' 
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the hour ; la coune, If r. 25c. Tram- 
wajthrongh the town, 10 to 15c. 

Steamers to Trouville (summer), 
Honfleur, Caen, daily; Cherbourg, 
twice a week in summer;, to South- 
ampton, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. 

Havre at length rises before us, a 
large mercantile city, which has been 
called the Liverpool of prance ; and 
its numerous shipping seems to assert 
Havre's right to the title by every mast, 
and they are many, which now presents 
itself to our view. Yet we do not mean 
to accord it this name in any other 
than a thoroughly John Bullish sense. 
It is perhaps the French Liverpool, for 
it is the port which supplies Rouen, 
the French Manchester, with cotton; 
bat it is a very long way behind Liver- 
pool, or even much less important 
British ports, as regards both size and 
commerce. There it lies before us, 
admirably placed at the mouth of tue 
Seine, by means of which it com- 
municates with Paris. On the other 
side it has open communication with 
the English Channel, — as we islanders 
boastingly name this large tract of 
water. Havre derives its origin from 
the English, for it was to Oppose them 
that Francis L first fortified the little 
fishing village which flourished here 
in his time. From that date Havre 
has continued to increase, absorbing 
nearly all the commerce of the neigh- 
bouring ports, building and enlarging 
itself, until its old fortification bound- 



aries have been far exceeded in every 
direction, and now possessing a popu- 
lation of upwards of 116,000. Its busy 
streets tell of an active commerce, 
singularly in contrast with those which 
we have just left at Cherbourg. The 
flags at the mast heads of the vessels 
in the docics represent nations of all 
parts of the world, and the varied lan- 
guages in the cafes amply confirm 
their story. As it is a comparatively 
modern town we are not surprised to 
find Havre laid out in open and regular 
streets. Its markets are well supplied 
with every kind of produce, and the 
whole aspect of Havre is that of a 
bustling seaport town. Its history 
is a brief one, but comprises one or 
two interesting incidents. It was from 
here that Henry, afterwards the VII., 
embarked for Milford Haven, with 
4,000 men lent him by Charles VIII., 
previous to his successful conflict on 
Bosworth Field. The Huguenots 
handed over Havre to the keeping of 
Queen Elizabeth, who made the Earl 
of Warwick its governor; but when 
hatred of the English overcame all 
other feelings in the Huguenot breast, 
they coalesced with their foes, besieged 
Havre flercely under Montmorenci, 
slew Warwick after a desperate de- 
fence, made still more difiicult by the 
ravages of the plague, and took 
possession of the place. In 1650, 
Cardinal Mazarin shut up in Havre 
Citadel (now demolished) the leaders 
of the FroYide^ — l\ia "CriSikRw^ ^^s^iSSfe.^ 
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Opnii^ and Lonj^evilld, but was forced 
to release them in Feb^aiy, 1651, and 
made the best of the unpleasant neces- 
sitj hj going personally to set them 
free, when he took the opportunity of 
rowing that he had.no hand in their 
incarceration, and humbly bent down 
to kiss Prince Cond^s feet. In 1694, 
the fleet of Williain lit., when return- 
ing from its unsuccessful attack upon 
Brest, did some slight injury to Havre. 
A r^lic of this attack is stiU to be seen 
in the church of Notre Bame, Havre, 
Inhere a bomb-shell fell,, but never 
cpcploded, and remains where it fell. 
In. 1796, Sir Sidney Smith made an 
unfortunate attempt to cut out a 
Freuch man-of-^ar from beneath 
Havre batteries, which wa^ thwarted 
ty Jiis YT^nt of knowledge of the 
soundings. The tide ebbed before 
he could achieve his purpose, and his 
§liip was left high and dry upon Havre 
b.eacli to become the easyr prey of the 
on^my. Sir Sidney wi^s himself taken 
pr^^ojijier, and sent to the Temple in 
fari^ji whenpe he escaped by means of 
a fojged order for his release, which 
hia fri^ds successfully pfissed off upon 
his gaoler. 

We shall not be long in discovering 
^hat Havre possesses few attractions 
for the scholar or the antiquarian, by 
whom, however, it will be always 
respected as having been the birth- 
place of Bernardin St. Pierre (author 
of T'Mal sjdd Virgini&X oi Casimir 
^eMrlgne, Mnd of MAdtme de Scudery. 



I WImq we have tisiied the niofeiiii^ tib^ 

theatres, the exchange, and the quays, 
we have pretty nearly exhausted all 
that Havre has to show us,— if WQ 
except the bathing establishment conn 
nected with the Hotel Frasciati, a short 
distance from the pier. At this laties 
place, by. the way, there are flie 
remains of an old teener, built by' 
Franois L, to which everybody may^ 
have access, and wherefrom a very 
excellent view nuiy be gained of the 
surrounding scenery^ 

In leaving Havre g«>od care should 
be taken to have ample time to reach 
the railway station, which is a good 
quarter of an hour's walk fromi the 
town. The first station from Havre is 
^ABFLEUB (Btat.) 

The siege of this place by Henry V. 

stands out prominently in one's memory 

aided by the stirring lines which Shak- 

speare puts into that king's mouth 

when urging his soldiers to tf»e attack, 

beginning, 

•* Once more unto the breacih, dear frleiids, 
onoe more." 

and again by Henry's address to the 

citiaens of Harfleur d^nanding its suf* 

render, 

** If I begin the battery once again, 

I will not leave the half-achieTed Harfleur 

Till in her ashes she lie buried." 
For forty days the town withstood the 
invading army, but was then compelled 
by want of support from without to 
yield to Henry's clemency. This latter 
consisted in driving the inhabitants 
out oi the pVacQ aaii le^^^lm^ it with 
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English, who, in their turn, were ex- 
pelled twenty years afterwards. The 
old port of Harfleur, which at one time 
was the principal harbour on this part of 
the coast, has been to a great extent 
destroyed by the action of the tide; its 
church of the 16th century has a spire 
250 feet. From Harfleur to Honfleur 
(see page 55) is but a short distance, 
nothing more in fact than the width of 
the Seine at this part, looking across 
which we have an excellent view of 
Honfleur, which lies directly opposite. 

ST. BOMAIN (Stat.). 
or St. Roznaln de Colbosc, 
Called after the celebrated Archbishop 
of Eoaen, is some little distance from 
the station we next pass. The country 
round about this part is noted for its 
fine grain crops, in which considerable 
improvement has taken place since 
Arthur Young visited it sixty or seventy 
years ago. He then described the 
country as poor, ill-cultrvated, and 
miserable in every respect. St.Romain*6 
population is under 2,000. 

BEUZBYILLB (Stat.), 
Sometimes called from the fertility of 

the country round it, Beuzeville-le- 
Grenier, is a small town of no parti- 
cular interest. It is here, however, 
that the railway branches off for 
Fecamp, one of the most ancient towns 
in Kormandy, and of late a popular 
sea-side resort. We will therefore 
prepare to visit it by changing car- 
riages at Beuzeville. The first stop- 
piLg(t made be(w99n B^Ttzerill^ and 



Fecamp is at a little station (Grain- 
viUe-Goderville), which serves both 
for Grain ville, a villape, and Goder- 
.'ille, a small town of'l.300 inhabitants. 
But a little beyond the station of Les 
Ifs we find ourselves at 

FECAMP (Stat.) 

Distance by rail from Paris, 220 
kils. (140 miles). Time by express, 4 
hours 25 minutes. Population, 1 3,577. 

Hotels: Chariot d'Or; Des Bains, 
near the sea ; de la Gare. Numerous 
other hotels and private apartments. . 

Post and Telegraph Office, opposite 
the Hailway Station. 

Public Conveyances to Etretat, Yport 
(see page 90), &c. 

English Church Service: in the 
French Church. 

This pleasantly situated town, a sea- 
port, a bathing-place, and in some 
degree a manufacturing town, up to 
late years increased in importance 
in consequence of its having be> 
come a very popular Parisian watering* 
place. It is a long straggling place, 
extending 4 kils. (2| miles), but, as in 
England, most families have a separate 
house and garden ; and the climate Is 
healthy. It lies in a valley opening upon 
the sea, and has a high cliff on either 
side of its harbour, which accommo- 
dates a goodly number of small ship- 
ping. Its population has of late 
rather decreased ; many are em- 
ployed in cotton-mills and other 
mj^nTtfacto^ies. The hUt^orj Ql'Si^-sKssacs^ 
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begins before the Norsemen landed in 
Neustria. St. Waninge founded a nun- 
nery at Fecamp in 653. Guillaume- 
longue-Ep^e built a palace at Fecamp, 
which was tenanted at intervals by his 
successors, down even to Henry I. *s time. 
" It was probably," says Palgrave, 
^f while hunting in the country that the 
amenity of the vicinity and the conve- 
nience of the haven suggested to Guil- 
laume the idea of providing himself 
with a palace there. Huge, skilfully 
planned and lofty; a portion of the 
edifice existed about a hundred years 
ago. The precious fragment is now 
demolished, nor has any representation 
of it been preserved ; but the name the 
structure bore, the * Tower of Babel,' 
conveys some notion of its altitude and 
design. But that a chapel should 
be included in the scheme of the splen- 
^, residence was an idea that never 
entered into Guillaume*s thoughts. 
Daring the progress of the building 
the workmen escploring the neigh- 
bourhood discovered certain ruins 
Vhich offered hewn stone applicable 
to the new construction, the remains 
of St. Eulalia*s dilapidated Basilica. 
The dread of profanation restrained the 
labourers from such a use 6f the con- 
secrated materials. . When the circum- 
stances became known to their noble 
employer, he lamented the abandon- 
ment of the ancient fanes, and having 
expressed great contrition for the neg- 
Hgronce which left his palace without 
Mr aiiar, QuiUaume (caatiog all the 



blame upon the architect) directed that 
an oratory should be built upon the 
hallowed ground. From this settle- 
ment originated the town of Fecamp." 
Guillaume sent his wife Kspriota to 
Fecamp to be out of the way of the 
troubles stirred up among his subjectii 
by Kiulph, whom Guillaume soon over- 
came. He had scarcely time to con- 
gratulate himself upon his success 
when one day ''a knight galloping 
through the porte Cauchoise rode into 
the castle of Kouen from Fdcamp. 
Espriota had been safely defivered of 
a male child." Guillaume was delighted 
of course. This child was christened 
Hichard, " a name unsuggested by any 
known family or social connection, and 
to which tradition afterwards added 
the epithet, Sans-Peur/* We saw 
Richard's coronation at the grave of 
his father in Houen cathedral. Eichard 
founded a college of canons in Fecamp 
in 990, which rose to its greatest fame 
many years afterwards, under William 
de Ros, the third Abbot. Fecamp 
Abbey became noted for some precious 
relics. Richard-Sans-Peur was buried 
by his own wish just outside the abbey 
which he erected and endowed, imme- 
diately beneath the eaves, his fancy 
being, according to the ancient histo- 
rians, that the water pouring from the 
holy roof upon his remains ought to 
have a sacred eflScacy. Richard II., 
of Normandy, his brother Robert, his 
wife Judith, and his son William were 
all buried at Fecamp. William tbe 
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Conqueror freqaentlj.Tiflited the palace 
here after his subjugation of England. 
In 1067 he kept, says Ordericus Yitalis, 
*^ the feast of Easter at the Abbey of 
the Holy Trinity of Fecamp, where a 
great number of bishops, abbots, and 
noblea assembled. Earl Kanulph, 
father-in-law of Philip, King of 
France, with many of the French 
nobility were also there, beholding 
with curiosity the long-haired natives 
of English-Britain, and admiring the 
garments of gold tissue, enriched with 
bullion^ worn by the king and his 
courtiers. They also were gjreatly 
struck with the beauty of the gold and 
silver plate, and the horns mounted 
with gold at top and bottom/' He 
sa^s also that at this feast Cecilia, 
daughter of the Conqueror, was con-, 
secrated a nun. She succeeded her 
mother, as abbess of the Holy Trinity, 
Caen, and died there in the 26th year 
of the reign of her brother, Henry I. 
In Henry II.*s time the monastery 
of: Fecamp had become very impor- 
tant, and that monarch added to its 
revenue, by presenting to it the whole 
town of Fecamp, from which period 
till the Kevolution the latter was 
nothing, the former everything. A 
gpreat change has, however, since 
then passed over the place, which now 
again presents a thriving aspect. 

Of the everyday features of a sea- 
side French town we need here take 
alight note : suffice it to say that 
^^caipp.ia ^nrp^ssed by few in natural 



or f^rtiflcial attraction^. We must, 
however, visit her abbey and ehurcli, 
so full of historical interest. The 
former is the work of various huids, aX 
various times, from the 11th to the 16th 
centuries, the oldest parts being |*oba- 
bly the circular chapels attached to the 
sides of the choir, the rest is. all of the 
pointed style of architecture, and the 
earliest part is scarcely anteri9r to the 
end of the I2th century. We shall, 
find the church of St. Etienne w;ithoui 
much difficulty. Its southern entrance 
is the only part of it possessing any 
particular interest, and is a very 
good specimen of the style of archi- 
tecture called *\ decorated English." 

ThebathingestablishmentisrOf'^aiLd 
proportions, containing, ball and con- 
cert rooms, and a vast hotel. .Seven 
or eight pretty ch&lets -belong to the 
same establishment. The bathing- 
place, as at Trouville,'fs divided into 
three parts, and provided with cabanes 
for undressing. Concerts, theatricals, 
&c., frequent at the Casino. ^ * 

Price of entry (ball days) '..:.. Ifr. 

Other Days, Morning ....-t. 25c. 

„ Afternoon 50c. 

Bathing not allowed except when the^ 
flag is up at the pavilion, with the 
word "casino." If the flag i^ down, 
the bathers must take the . r<}sponsji- 
bility on themselves. 

Excursions neqr Fecamp : — 
1. The Chapel of Notre Dame dn 
Salut is a noted pilgriina^^ ^ux^dSsssi^ 
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for a dlatanee of 18 miles. The same 
cliff has been much worn hy the waves, 
«Bd is full of caverns— the Trou an 
Cliion, the Porte an Boi, the Porte b 
U Reinc, &c. 

S. Another excursion may be made 
<a kil.=lj mile, from Ffeamp) to the 
Sources de Qrainval, presentinj; fre- 
(luentljr the beantiful spectacle of the 
irii. In frosty weather the sources 
*re frozen into immense colnmns and 
■t«1actltei of fee. 

3. On the road to Etretat it the 
valley of GanieTille. 

4. Yalmont and Cany l» the most 
interesting excunion from Fecamp. 

Vo one vlsitingFdcamp should omit 
a rnn to Ettetat, one of the most 
delightful of French watering-places. 

t^tretat can be reached fh>m Parig — 
1, ByLesIfs; rail, changing carriages 
at BemeviUe, 21* kil, (140 miles); 
time, 4^ hours. Carriage rood from 
Lea Ifs to Etrefat, 15 k!I. (10 miles), 
Ifr. 50c, 

2. Through TKcamp; rail from Paris 
to Fecamp, by Les Ifs, rail to Fecamp; 
ai4 kil. (140 miiea). From Ffeamp 
to Etretat, 17 ka, (lOj miles), Ifr., 
iwicc a day, diligence. 

At Etretat you have ample choice 

of accommodation. Lodgings (except 

about August 15th) are legion, prices 

rurj-iag according to the aeaaoa. Jnly 

mad Ai^ga»t tie height. 
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Boult! Hanville, very good and 
cheap ; Blanquet, also very good ] 
des Bains, write beforehand for rooms 
in August. Patt-offici and Telegraph: 
Rue du Havre. 

Population, a,0i5. Stands at the 
mouth of two glens — Grand Val and 
Petit Val. On each side, clifTs 300 
feet high. A popular vniter bas des- 
cribed Etretat as a place of strange and 
striking features, imlike what is found 
>st other places. Oo the sea sid? 
it is threatened with constant devasta- 
from the waves, while, at the 
of heavy rain, it isinnndated with 
torrents from the ridge of cliffs that 
backs it. Yet, Etretat is one of the 
most picturesque and charming of 
French watering-places, and has risen 
into great favour latterly. Another 
popular French author, Alphonae 
Karr, remarks that do regular honri 
exist at Btrclat ; meals, occupations, 
pleasure, work^ — everything depends 
upon high and low water. At neap 
tides there are many refuges along the 
beach where yon can escape, If cingbt 
by the tide, under the cliffs j hot at 
spring tides these asylums are more 
than doubtful. At night the beach is 
quite an Illnmination with the tan terns 
of washerwomen engaged at their work. 
Gtretatbas no harbour. A small space 
at the bottom of the cliff is a kind of 
lounge and salon for the bathers, and 
this kind of amphitheatre offers a most 
amusing scene at certain hours, a* the 
ibatlieiB,joim5Ba.4o\4,iaWi»»4iroinen, 
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mix together In fantastic costume. N or 
are the invariable French chairs, and 
arm chairs, wanting for those who 
wish to enjoy the scene at their ease. 

The men who have brought Etretat, 
as well as Trouville, into notice, have 
been artists, especially painters of 
marine pieces, including Isabey and 
Stansfield. The small humble fishing 
Tillage, has thus developed itself into 
a stately watering-place, and is now 
remarkable for many pretty, and even 
splendid, residences; especially those 
of M. Dolllngen, M. Dorus Gras, Perier, 
Lagarde, Madame Doche, Madame 
Farnel, Ac. The society is specially 
artistic and literary, 

A witty French writer has said : 
'■^ The time is long passed since 
there was only one small inn at 
Etretat — Blanquets. Yet, you will 
be disappointed if you expect com- 
fort at Etretat. Comfort, properly 
speaking, does not exist in France. 
Thus, it is rfire to find at Etretat, a 
door or a window that shuts properly, 
a clock that keeps time, or a chimney 
that does not smoke. But visitors 
must be resigned to this. One reason 
for the continuance of this discomfort 
is the indifference of the French to 
these points, and their patient endur- 
ance of nuisances. But Etretat is 
only like other French places in this 
respect, and does its best to remove 
these discomforts and improve in all 
respects." 
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concert and reading-rooms). Bathing 
is not always safe, or possible, but the 
bathing people are courageous and 
obliging. A good deal of fishing is 
carried on by the town (which has an 
oyster pare), especially mackerel and 
herring in the larger boats. The 
Church of Notre Dame is in the 
Komanesque style. The nave is a 
curious type of the rustic Romanesque 
style, and the lantern is a very fine 
piece of workmanship. 

Many curious antiquities have been 
found of late yeard near Etretat. In 
fact, remains have been discovered of a 
Roman acqueduct, two miles in length, 
that used to bring supplies of fresh 
water to Etretat. There are many 
pleasant Excursions near the place. 

1. The Falaises, or cliffs, are very 
interesting. The Falaise de TAval can 
be visited with precautions, and at 
low tide, over difficult slippery rocks, 
leading to a vast cavern, the Trou de 
THomme. The Porte d'Aval is a 
curious arch in the rock made by the 
waves. The Aiguille d'Etretat is a 
curious calcareous obelisk, isolated 
from the cliffy, and above 240 feet high. 
Continuing towards Cape d*Antifer, 
you pass le Petit Port, a vast . circus 
in the cliff, then the Manneporte. 
a natural arch. Beyond this, there is 
no easy ascent up the cliff, in fact, the 
usual way up is a valleuse, I'^ading up 
about 270 feet to the Chambrc dea 
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2. Other exbnrsions, to the Malaise; 
d'Ambnt, by the Chapel of Kotre 
Dame de la Garde, in the pointed style. 
"Hence, proceed to the Aiguille de fiel- 
Val, a vast natural pillar, standing 
albn^, three<>quarters of a mile frOm 
the cliff. Near at hand is the Banc de 
St. Anne, noted for a shipwreck, in 
1766. It is dangerous to go under the 
cliffs about here in certain states of the 
tide. At high tide, in rough weather, 
the creek, near the Port de FAmont, 
presents a wild and splendid scene 
of breakers. Many other pleasing 
trips can be made from Etretat. 

3. To the Pa8s6e, a shady walk in 
summer. 

4. To St. Jouin (early). 

5. To the valleuse de B^nouville (on 
foot), with an immense natural well. 

6. Cape Antifer ( 2 or 3 hours, on 
loot there and back), 360 feet high, 
a district frequented by ilocks of sea 
birds, gulls (and especially the guille- 
mot), offering attractions to sportsmen 
and naturalists. 

After a stay in Fecamp, we return 
to Beuzeville junction, and proceed 
towards Kouen. There is a short line 
to Port Jerome; the first station is 
BolbOC, at the junction of several 
w^U-watered valleys. It has a popu- 
lation of over 11,000, most of whom 
are engaged in cotton and calico 
manufactures. Gmchot de la Va- 
JajSBO, two miles further on, is the 
oext'pUce upon the linOf 'J^hen 



(H6t€l: Be France), 
Where are the ruins of the oldest 
Castle in Normandy, and^ Church well 
deserving of observation. The great 
Norman hall of the C^tle, in Which 
Duke William held state, has unfortu- 
nately been demolished, and only the 
ruinous hexagonal toWer, and perhaps 
the walls, belong to the first castfe. 
Roman Amphitheatre (Cirque) and 
fine mosaic pavement (key of the latter 
at a caf^). Lillebonne is now but a 
small country town, with some skill in 
manufactures, but in Duke William's 
time it was one of his favourite resi- 
dences. It was at Lillebonne, so day 
the old chroniclers, that William, after 
hearing of Ed ward's death and Harold's 
assumption of the English croWn, 
called together his nobles, and pro- 
pounded to them his intention to invade 
England . After considerable difficul<?jr 
he, by talking separately with each 
one, obtained from them what in a 
mass they would have refused, but 
could not, face to face with the duke. 
^* One subscribed for ships, another for 
armed soldiers, others promised to 
march in person, priests gave money, 
merchants merchandise, peasants their 
goods." His forces did not, howeve», 
consist entirely of his own subjects, 
for besides these he gathered strength 
from all parts. ^* All the professional 
adventurers, all the military vagabonds 
of Western Europe hastened to Nor- 
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knights and chiefs of witr, the others 
simple foot-soldiers and serjeants-of- 
arms as they were then called ; some 
demanded money .pay, others only 
their passage and all the hooty they 
might make, some asked for land in 
England, a domain, a castle, a town ; 
others simply required some rich Saxon 
in marriage. ^.Every thought, every 
desire of human avarice presented 
itself, and Willia-m rejected no one."' 
Skipping suddenly over three years in; 
William's lif^ we take the following i 
curiously worded charter, granted by 
him in testimony of the manner in' 
which he carried out some of his 
promiiies: — 

I, Wllltiun, King, the third y^e of my reigne, 
Give to thee Norman Hontere, to me tliat art 

both leefe and deero, . 
The Hop and the Hoptone, and all the bounds up 

and downc, 



Duplessis says that the title of King 
of Yvet6t was originally given, in 
derision, to John Balliol, King of 
Scotland, who, after his dethronement, 
lived here for a short period. The 
title, however, which is found in many 
old ojQ&cial documents, has been other- 
wise accounted for. Gauthier, Lord 
of Yvetot, was chamberlain to Clo- 
thaire I., and stood high in that mon- 
arch's good graces, until some of his 
rivals found means to traduce him. 
Gauthier, hearing of this, and fearing 
his sovereign's temper, which he knew 
to be ungovernable, ran away to Pal- 
estine, and stayed there ten years, 
when, thinking that by this period the 
king's displeasure had had sufficient 
time to cool, he decided upon return- 
ing home. In passing through Italy he 
stopped at Rome where he fortified him- 



Under the Earth to Hell, above the Eatth to 

Heaven as well, 
From me and mine to thee and thine^ 
As good and as faire as erer they mine were. 
To witness that this is tooth, I bite the white 

wax with my tooth, 
Before Jugge, Maud, and Margery, and my 

youngest son Hdhry, > 

For a bow and a broad arrow when I come to 

hunt upon Tarrow. 

Betuming to Beuzeville, the first 
station is Alvijnare^ the^ 

TYBTOT (Stat.) 

Hotels: Bes Victoires; Chemin de 
Fer. 

This little town of some 7,600 
inhabitants is chief of the arrondtsse- 



self with a letter from the Pope to the 
king containing some recommendatory 
statements in favour of Gauthier. The 
runaway chamberlain arrived at Sois- 
sons, on Good Friday, a.d. 536, and 
found that the king had gone to church ; 
Gauthier followed, and threw himself 
at his monarch's feet, supplicating 
pardon. Without regard either to the 
sanctity of the day, or to the place, 
Clothaire immediately seized a sword 
from one of his pages, and ran Gau- 
thier through, slaying him there and 
then. Subsequently, however, the 
king relented, and conferred, in token 
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Tretdt upon his descendants. It is 
stated that when Henri IV. once took 
shelter in the mill of Yvetot, he ex- 
claimed to the gentlemen of his suite, 
** Ventre-saint-gris ! if I ever have the 
misfortune to lose the crown of France 
I may hope, nevertheless, to become 
King of Yvetot." But more than tale, 
anecdote, or tradition can do to fix the 
King of Yvetot*8 rights in public 
memory is the well-known song writ- 
ten by B^ranger in 1813, of which we 
will quote a few verses : — 

••LE ROI D'YVEt6t. 

"II rftait un roi d'Yvctot, 
Peu connu dans rhistoire, 
8e levant tard, se couchatit tdt, 
Dormant (ort bicn sana gloire, 
Et couronn^ par Jeanneton, 
D*un simple bonnet de coton, 

nt on. 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, ah, ah, ah, ah, 
Qael bon petit roi c'^tait Ih, 
U,Uu 

II faisalt aes quatre repas 

Dans son palais de chatune, 
Et sur an ftne, pas h pas, 

Parcourait son royaome, 
Joyeux simple et croyant le bien, 
Pour toute garde il n'avait rien 

Qa'un chien. 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, ah, ali, ah, ah, 
Quel bon petit roi c'^tait 12^ 

*^ II n*avait de goftt on^reux, 
Qu'une soif un peu vive, 
Mais en rondant son pcuple heurcox, 

II faut bioii qu'un roi vive, 
Liii-mdnw, h tnblc et Sana siippOt, 
^ftr cbnque mutdlevalt an pot 



Oh, oh, (di, oh, ah, ah, ah, ah, 
Quel bon petit roi c*tfult Ik, 
U, Uu 



** On eonserre encore le portnut, 
De oe digne et bon prince : 
C*eat I'enseigne d'un cabaret, 
Fameux dans la province; ' 
Les Jours de fite, bien souvent, 
La foule s'^crie en buvant 

Devant 
Oh, oh, oh, oh, ah, ah, ah, ah, 
Quel bon petit roi c'^talt 1ft, 
Lli,lJu" 
A few miles south of Yvetot, upon 
the banks of the Seine, stands the 
picturesque old town of Caudebec, 
having a fine church of the florid 
Gothic style, and remarkable for the 
Borcj which is best seen about March 
and September. 

MOTTEVILLE (SUt) 
Is sometimes called MottevilU-Les' 
nevtU^ to distinguish it from a Mptte- 
ville in the Saone-et-Loire. It has a 
ch&teau of the 16th century. Passing 
through a tunnel, we come to 

FAVILLT (Stat), 
With 2,900 inhabitants; a church of 
the Idth and a chapel of the 12th 
centuries. 

BARBKTIN (Stat.) 
Is as nearly, as possible of the exact 

population of Favilly and is quite as un- 
interesting. We now pass rapidly to 

Malaonay and Maromme, of which 

we previously saw something upon 
our way into Rouen (see page 1 2). We 
^hall now have another opportunity of 
seeing Rouen previously to our leaving 
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being a janction of lines at Ronen. 
After a *Mong lingering look behind" 
U8, we bid it at last farewell, and 
commence our homeward journey, 
which but retraces the ground over 
which we at first travelled. We need 
not, therefore, recapitulate its chief 
features. At length arrived at Dieppe, 
we once again betake ourselves to sea. 
The steamboat swings round the 
comer of the dock and slowly paddles 
•ut into rough water. Upon the piers 
are gathered many loiterers, who have 
come there to see us off. Again we 
gain a front view of Dieppe, its 
spacious greensward where pleasure 
seekers promenade, its Etablissement 
des BainSf with the tricolour floating 
from its flagstaff; the castle on the 
heights, &c.; and then they all 
diminish as we recede, until nought 
bat the chalky cliffs, in ill-defined out- 
line, remain visible. Here, then, we 
will bid farewell to Normandy, in no 
dissatisfied spirit, it is to be hoped, 
with what it has offered to our view, 
and as we turn towards the other coast, 
— that land of ours so often threatened 
since William the Norman's time, but 
never, as we feel thoroughly satisfied, 
to know again the foot of a conqueror, 
— we experience a strong hope that 
rapid and frequent modes of commu- 
nication between the two countries 
will lead to better understanding than 
has hitherto existed between these 
long and fiercely contending peoples -, 
p)ffif a Qgmmumty of in(crcst9 ipny 



establish firm friendship between 
them; and that these kingdoms : — 

" Whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other's happiness, 
May cease their hatred; .... 
Plant neighbourhood and christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms, that never war "advance 
His bleeding sword 'tirixt England and fair 

[France." 

There is now railway communication 
between Cherbourg and Coutances 
and Granville, and the bay lying 
between the latter and Jersey is some- 
what remarkable, and deserves a visit. 

Coutances (Hotel: De France), a 
place of 8,145 inhabitants, on a hill 
with a fine view, and a cathedral of 
11th and ISth centuries. The west 
portal has two octagonal spires, 255ft. 
high. From here it is 17J miles to 
FoUigny, where the line crosses from 
Paris to GranviUe (Hotels: Du Nord; 
des Trois Couronnes), 12,721 inhabi- 
tants, a walled town of some interest. 
There are steamers to Jersey. 

On the way from Granville to 
Jersey, the MinquUrs and Chausey 
IslandsYiiW be passed, besides numerous 
detached rocks and shoals, which it is 
useless here to mention. The Min- 
quiers are little better than a barren 
group of dangerous rocks, and are only 
resorted to by fishermen. The Chausey 
Islands are of far greater importance, 
besides being covered with some 
amount of vegetation. When seen at 
high water, they appear aa «i -c5n»jcc«^ 
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totally different aspect, being then 
merged into one island, 'apparently 
covered :^th a light green vegetation, 
which however, on a closer inspection 
turns out to be beds of marine plants, 
principally Zoster a marina. These 
islands are valuable to France on 
account of their fisheries and stone 
quarries. There is a lighthouse 120 
feet high ; also a tolerably strong fort, 
and good harbour, which the fort Is 
designed to protect. The French have 
certainly made the most of the small 
amount of space they possess ; how- 
ever, no complaint can be made against 
them for this. Alderney is much 
nearer to the French coast than the 
Chausey Islands are to Jersey, and is 



a place of far greater impregnability, 
besides being in the fair way of the 
Channel. 

The Chausey Islands are situated 
out of the track of pxost vessels. They 
stand unrivalled for their marine 
zoology (see pages 92 and 102), being 
richer in this respect than any island 
Qr islands of the Channel group. 

Avranches (Stat.), about 10 miles 

from Granville, and Mont St, MtrM, 
some miles across the sands of Cancale 
Bay (shifting and dangerous), are in 
Normandy. JETote/s; Londres; Angle-, 
terre; Bretagnc. The nearest stacioi^ 
for Mont St. Michel is Pontorson, where 
conveyances can be obtained. See 
Bradshdw*8 Hand-Book to Bnttany. 



[Note.— The coast of Normandy, between Dieppe and Havre, has several 
other little bathing-places in some repute, such as Yport, ^ kilos, from 
Fecamp, 75 cents, by voiture. Hotel d*Yport, Casino (built 1865), good shops^ 
villas of MM. Borie, Zanote, &c. But the plage (beach) is bad, though efforts 
are made to improve it. Views from the falaises (cliffs) are charming. MM. 
Louenberg, Pailleron, &c., have pretty houses and chalets near YpOrt, which 
can bie reached from Fecamp by a charming walk along the cliffs]. 



THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Thb Chanael Islands have now long 
been much resorted to as agreeable 
destinations for a summer excursion, 
and are held in deservedlj high estima- 
tion as a favourite resort for either a 
• temporary or a permanent residence. 
A cheap Handbook, briefly describing 
their rarious attractions, showing the 
best routes thither, and affording 
sufficient information as to the various 
routes, so that the tourist need not 
encumber himself with any other guide 
is therefore a desideratum. 

Communication with these islands 
-has now been rendered rapid, agree- 
able, and economical, by the railways 
to and steamers from Southampton 
and Weymouth. The Great Western 
«nd South Western Kailway Com- 
panies both issue Through Tickets 
direct to Guernsey. Steamers also 

run weekly from }^on4on and from 



Plymouth. For full particulars of 
days and hours of departure, and 
rate of fares, the tourist had best 
consult Bradshaw^s Railway Guides for 
the latest arrangements. 

To marine naturalists, the Channel 
Islands offer a tempting opportunity 
for observing the habits and structuire 
of the various inhabitants of the ocean. 
Most of the bays are accessible at low 
tide, and all are prolific of animal and 
vegetable life. The sea-floor is rich in 
various species of animals not found 
between tide-marks. 

The Marine Fauna of the Channel 
Islands and adjacent coast of Nor- 
mandy belong to the Lusitanian Pro* 
vince of the late Professor Edward 
Forbes, consequently a greater variety 
of southern forms are to be met with 
here than on any part of th& B^v<i>siS&. 
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lala), so plentirul here, and which fur- 
nishes a lai^e supply of the shell used 

in the manufaciure of buttons, is not 

met with alive on any part of the oppo- 
site shores of the Britiali Channel, 

The bays abound with zoophytes, hut 

it is only nt low-water spring tides that 

the rare species ean be got at, although 

at neap tides there is suftlcienC, and 

more thaa sufficient of the commoD 

species to delight and astODtsh an 

ordinary observer. 
The eonnecting the Channel Islands, 

by means of the electric telegraph, 

with Lon<I on, marked an important era 

in tlieir history. This was successfully 

Accomplished in Sepiember,1856, when 

the line was opened to the public. 
The cable, mnnafftctured byNewall 

and Co., at Birkenhend, is of the siie 

of the shore end of the Mediterranean 

cable, but with ends in a proportionate 

degree thicker. It starts from Church 

Bay, Portland, and rests in depths of 

water varying from thirty-five to forty- 

flve fathoms as faraathe island of Alder- 

ney, whiuh had been tixed npon as the 

first station. From Alderney the cable 

stretrhes to a point on the norih-west 

coast of Guernsey, and crosses the.t 
island to St. Peter Port, where there 

is a station in the gnard-house nearly 

upon a level with the sea. It then ' iitauiidied with ■ 
runs to Cape Grosnei, and is landed : "nhwioioMtiysepi 
upon ft sandy beach— a matter of no "l'"^^J'„"'^ 
Jlitle J/nportanclt in an island so begirt jneisnuejuttninbin 
B-AA rocka as Jersey. JJelireen eight | f,{Hie!iiaHiJaoou|8i 
'"f aino miles of Underground work I iion." 



brings the line to St. Helier. The 
station is situated at the comer of the 
Grand Square. The charge for mes- 
sages is the same as in other parts of 
the United Kingdom. 

The following is a copy of the first 
message and Her Majesty's Reply to 
tbe same. 

■X Itlandi Tcle- 

pcop1« cf the 

t that yon miy be pkued tg l»i 

[09l Gracloiu MnjeUy Ihli, tlie flrit 

^eyed by their teJegraph. ThoDgb 



if heartl^lt utEihcllon to Her UiOeety'g ioyiil 



neperily, oi 



ID ui:[ifice tDD (Tcat • 



Tuesday nighl, Sept. t, 
The Queen hu leeeivcd with tbe 
.racUonlhewinouncenientof the n 



asilt TeleuMph Com 



.of ihem, and of which the 
tied on behalf of the peopl* 
s t, very gtelt^-ins Uprtf- 
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circumference, following the sinnosities 
of the coast, being about 30 EngliBh 
miles. The southern shore of the 
island, and a small part of the eastern, 
is a bold and continuous cliff, rising 
from the sea, perpendicularly, to the 
height of 270 feet. The land slopes 
gradually to the north, till it subsides 
in a low flat, not much above the level 
of the sea : this is the most fertile part 
of the island. The soil which lies 
between its granite rocks is an accu- 
mulation of decomposed syenite. 

St. Peter Port.— The principal 
ffdtels are Gardner's Royal, Glatney 
Esplanade; Gardner's Old Govern- 
ment House (first-cla^s^, at the lop 
of Smith Street ; Channel Islands ; 
Broughtons; Victoria. Population, 
between 17,000 and 18,000. A Steam 
Tram to St. Sampson's, near the 
dolmens. 

There is a recognised charge for 
carriage of passenger's luggage to any 
of the lower parts of the town; but 
it is advisable to make a special 
bargain, as clamorous porters abound 
here, as at all watering-places. Cab 
fares are much higher than in Eng- 
land and a bargain must be made. 

A carriage may be hired by a family 
as most economical, conveying them 
and their luggage any reasonable 
distance for 2.^. 6d. The visitor 
must not expect to find a great diffe'r- 
iSuica in the rate of Jiving, between 



English watering-places, l^e shops in 
Guernsey are for the most part Eng- 
lish ; the shopkeepers and market 
people all speak English,^-a flight 
foreign accent being the only pecu- 
liarity. A considerable sum is raised 
annually by a duty on all spirit- 
uous liquors consumed in the island, 
which, with revenues derived from 
other sources, are devote^ to public 
improvements, repairs .of roads, &c. 

Much of the money circulating in 
Guernsey consists of French five- 
franc pieces, two francs, and half- 
francs. The post-offrce onl^ pays and 
receives English coin. The banks issue 
£1 notes, but the old copper coinage, 
thirteen pence to the shilling, had been 
given up, and the penny is now equal 
to ours. The franc is worth about 
9 Jd. ; the five-franc piece being equal 
to four shilUngs, and the two-franc to 
about eighteen pence. 

St. Peter Port (the chief town) lies 
nearly in the centre of the east side of 
the island, in a long curve or irregular 
bay. As St. Helier, in Jersey, has 
its' rock in the harbour with Elizabeth 
Castle, so St. Peter Port has its rocfc 
with Castle Comet. Both formerly 
were the residences of the respective 
governors of the islands* Like Mont 
Orgaeil, Castle Comet is a very ancient 
fortification, and manj are the stories 
of its memorable sieges recounted in 
the local histories. The castle is at 
present in i^ tplerable state of re|>air| 
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Soned by a regiment of soldiers ; but 
tHoTigh there are some good houses 
and strong works within, it is not, in 
any proper sense of the word, a 
formidable fortification. Nothing can 
^e more charmingly pictui*esque than 
the town of St. Peter, seen from the 
water. It is built on the slope of an 
eminence, with the houses overtopping 
each other ; and on approaching after 
sunset, the various lights from the 
windows give it a brilliant appearance 
of illumination. 

The narrowness of the streets of 
St. Peter, and the badness of the pave- 
ments, will forcibly strike the visitor. 
The hill is aScende^ by steps, or steep 
iricTines, from the various streets. 
Two fine esplanades have been con- 
" structed, and area great improvement. 
On one of these, close to High-street, 
Is Gardner's Hotel, from which a beau- 
tiful view of the seii is obtained, with 
Jethou, Herm, and Sark in the dis- 
tance, enlivened by the constant pas^- 
sage of steamers and sailing vessels. 
The first stone of the new harbour 
was laid on the 24th August, 1853. 
It consists of a noble causeway to the 
south of thfe old pier, called the Castle 
Breakwater, and uniting the castle to 
the mainland, and another, St, Julianas 
Breakwater, to the north in the 
direction of the "White Rock, a wet 
dock, a graving dock, with quays, 
wharves, and esplanades, and a land- 
ing-place westward of the castle« The 
tiew landing-places permit steainera to 



run alongside, and set down their 
passengers on dry land, the advantage 
of which will be readily perceived. 

Mr. Tupper, in his " History ot 
Guernsey," says that the town of St. 
Petei" Port has more than doubled in 
extent and population during a Very 
few years, and the streets and shops 
are well lighted. 

The island possesses an unusually 
fine library of some 60,000 volumes, 
located in the Guille-All^ Institute, 
close to the market, which also con- 
tains a lecture- room and public club. 
The erection is due to the patriotism 
of two residents, who made a fortune 
in America, and were not unmindful 
of their old homo. There are also 
circulating libraries, the Grange Glnb, 
to which strangers sind visitors are 
temporarily admitted by introduction. 
There are six English newspapers in 
Guernsey (the Star, and the Mail and 
Telegraph, published on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday; the Cornet^ 
on Wednesday and Saturday; the 
News, on ^Friday ; and the Advertiser 
and the Snn, on Saturday), also two 
in the French language, viz., the 
Gazette de Guernsey (official), dating 
from 1788, Saturday, and Le Baillage 
de Gvemsey, in French and English, 
Saturday. 

The Post-office is in Smith Street. 
There is now a delivery from 
England every day except Sunday. 
The mails for England close at ^ 
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the ddspatoh of a letter up to 2 a.m. 
There are receiving-houses in distant 
places, and road-side letter-boxes in 
the vicinity of the town and its suburbs, 
which close an hour or so earlier. 

The Royal Court Hous9^ for the tran- 
saction of all law business in connection 
with the island, is situated in Manor- 
street. Most of the proceedings are 
conducted in the French language. 
All cases are decided by a majority of 
the votes of the jurors; in case of an 
equal division of opinion, the presiding- 
officer has the casting-vote. In cases 
of certain amount a final appeal may 
be made to her Majesty in council, but 
•uch appeals are of very rare occur- 
rence. Portraits of many of the former 
Lieutenant-Governors ornament the 
walls of the chamber in which the 
Boyal Court holds its sittings. 

The Government Offices are situated 
on the right of the Court House. The 
names of all persons arriving in the 
island are here reported. 

The Hospital (poorhouse and in- 
firmary combined) is immediately on 
the right of the Government Offices. 
It is admirably conducted, all poor 
persons who meet with accidents, 
whether natives or English, being re- 
ceived ; out-door relief is afforded, as 
well as casual assistance to non-parish- 
ioners, so that beggars are scarcely 
ever seen in the town or island. There 
is a second foundation of this kind in 
(7ateJ parish $ and both iospitals have 



good schools, for male and feinale 
children, connected with them. There 
is also a building for the reception of the 
insane ; the whole being managed by 
a poor-law board. 

The Masonic Hall is situated in 
Court Place, a short distance from 
Elizabeth College, and is an unpre- 
tentious building, but is tolerably well 
used there being fully half a dozen 
lodges in existence In the island. One 
of these was instituted as far back as 
1784, these others date from 1807, 
1809, and 1510 respectively. All of 
them are under the registry of England. 

The Theatre (opposite the Gaol), 
a rough-looking building, well fitted 
up in the interior, was pulled down 
some years ago. Theatrical com- 
panies generally visit Guernsey during 
the summer months, and they perform 
in St. Julian's Hall, the direction 
usually being undertaken by the lessee 
of the Jersey Theatre. 

Victoria Toioer, erected in comme- 
moration of Her Majesty's visit in 
1846, stands on an elevated spot of 
ground, within a few minutes* walk of 
the College. About ^2,000 have been 
expended on the building, the foun- 
dation stone of which was laid in 1848, 
Jby the then Lieutenant-Governor, 
Major -General Bell. The height is 
about 100 feet, reached by a spiral 
stone staircase, which extends about 
two-thirds the distance, the remainder 
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being wood. From the summit theview 
is vciy extensive, embracing nearly the 
whole island, with the town of St. 
Peter Port at its foot, \n the distance 
Jersey and the other Channel Islands, 
the coast of Normandy, and a bound- 
less expanse of sea. 

The Militia Arsenal and the New 
Cemetery (Church of England, with 
handsome monuments) are near the 
Victoria Tower. The Foulon Cemetery 
(about a mile and a half from the town, 
in the Foulon Road) is the property of 
a company, with a capital raised by 
shares, and is on a much larger scale. 
The grounds are laid out in a very 
picturesque style, with a mimic lake, 
and planted with evergreens and other 
trees. A small Gothic chapel, erected 
on a hill, commands a vailed prospect 
of land and sea. The gateway to this 
cemetery is of granite, and the entrance 
is flanked by the sexton's lodge, which 
corresponds in architectural design 
with that of the chapel. It is unsec- 
tarian, and in contradistinction to the 
New Cemetery is used chiefly by 
NonconformiBts. 

Elizabeth College — a building stand- 
ing on an elevation behind the town, 
with a spacious area around it, taste- 
fully planted, — ^was founded and en- 
dowed by Queen Elizabeth, in 1563, 
who assigned eighty quarters of wheat 
rent for its support. For nearly three 
centuries this institution existed in little 
more than name, but means were suc- 



cessfully adopted, in 1824, to place this 
admirable institution on the footing of 
a college. The course of instruction 
includes Greek, Latin, Frencli, divinity, 
geography, lilstory, mathematics, arith- 
metic, and French and English litera- 
ture, at a low charge, to which, for a 
small additional sum, may be added the 
Spanish,Italian,and German languages, 
miisic, drawing, fencing, and drilling. 

The New Ground, or Cambridge Par Ic, 
near to the College, is used as the 
parade ground for the militia, and was 
formerly the only promenade of the 
town. It comprises about eight En- 
glish acres, and was purchased by the 
parish about seventy years ago. On 
fete days, and Her Majesty's birth- 
day, a review of the native troops 
is held here by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. It is surrounded by a 
gravel walk, with clumps of trees, 
under which convenient seats are 
arranged for visitors. 

Fort George, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town, is a place of 
considerable strength, and connected 
with a signal station. The nearest 
roadway is from the South Esplanade, 
up a rugged pathway on the hill side, 
to a building called Belvedere, where 
are the artillery barracks and a spa- 
cious ground for the exercise of troops. 
Charming views are obtained from 
every point of the ascent. 

St. Peter's Churchy wIivclVl l«>.^<fe.^ Ni^^ 
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of architecture than any in the island ; 
it consists of a nave, two aisles, and a 
chancel, with a tower in the centre, 
surmounted by a low spire. The porch 
on the northern side is very handsome; 
granite pillars support the arched roof, 
and on the walls are some exquisitely 
beautiful marble monuments. In the 
year 18*21, during the repair of this 
church, some curious remains were dis- 
covered by the workmen employed, 
consisting of an octagonal baptismal 
font of shell marble, &c. In 1850 a 
beautiful stained window ( subject the 
Transfiguration) was presented by two 
ladies, of the name of Allaire, as a 
memorial of their parent. Divine ser- 
vice is performed here three times on 
Sundays — in English, at 10 a.m.; the 
garrison service, in English, at half- 
past 12, and French service at half- 
past 6. There are other churches 
(St. James', St. John's, St. Stephen's, 
St. Barnabas, and Trinity Church), and 
All Saints' Chapel, in which all the 
services are in the English language. 
There are also four Wesleyan and two 
Independent Chapels, aKoman Catholic 
(St. Joseph's) Church, on Cordier-hill, 
as well as meeting-houses of the Free 
Church of Scotland, Primitive and 
other Methodists and Bible Christians ; 
30 that almost all religious persuasions 
are represented in Guernsey. The statue 
of His Royal Highness, the late Prince 
Gojisorf, \s situated close to St. Peter's 
CAurch, between the Old Harbour and 
^Ae Wet Dock; it is 9 feet high, and 



represents His^oyal Highness dressed 
in his full robes of the Order of the 
Bath. It is really a veiy beautiful 
work, from the cast of that executed 
by Mr. Durham, for the English nation. 
It is an electro casting, by ^lessrs. 
Elkington, of pure copper. The statue 
is fixed upon a pedestal of granite, 
with a plinth of three or four feet. 
Inaugurated Thursday, Oct. 8th, 1863. 
One of the principal "lions " of the 
town is its Fish Market, one of the 
most striking edifices of the kind ever 
erected. It is 198 feet in length, 22 
feet wide, and 28 feet high, the whole 
being entirely covered over and well 
lighted by seven octagonal sky-lights, 
beneath which there are Venetian 
blinds for the purpose of ventilation. 
The double row of slabs, that extend 
the whole length of the building, are 
chiefly of variegated marble, and are 
supplied with abundance of fresh 
water. The total cost of Fountain 
Street and the Fish Market amounted 
to nearly 58,000/. The islands, in 
common with most sea-side places, 
contribute to the supply of fish to 
London, therefore, the prices charged 
for marketable kinds are much higher 
than formerly ; although such sorts as 
sand eels, conger eels, rock fish, &c., 
may always be had cheaply. Shell 
fish, in great variety, may always be 
obtained at moderate prices. The 
Butcher's Market Place, adjoining, was 
erected in 1822, and under the Assem- 
bly llooma \s \\\e \^^<e,V»NA^ Nl^xV^t^ 
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fjoth cdlTimodious nnd suitable to the 
purpose. The prices are slightly lower 
than in London. The poultry con- 
sumed in Guernsey is chiefly French, 
very little country produce being 
brought to market. From the roads 
and harbour, the church of St. James, 
the new College, and Castle Cary, 
which stands in the highest part of 
the town, form very striking and com- 
manding objects. Castle Cary was 
erected in 1829, at a cost of 4,000/., 
and is two storeys in height, exclusive 
of the basement and centre tower, or 
turret, but, from the little ground at- 
tached, the appellation of Castle Lack- 
land has been appropriately bestowed 
upon it. 

In the older part of the town, with 
the exception of the Esplanades, the 
streets are narrow, steep, and crooked, 
flanked by substantial dusky-looking 
mansions; but the environs abound 
in pretty villas, and will exceed the 
expectation of the tourist. The 

new town occupies such an elevated 
position, that from the level of the 
market-place the side of the ravine is 
ascended by a flight of 145 steps, to 
the top of what is called Mount 
Gibel. Some most charming rambles 
may be found on every side of the 
town, which are best accomplished on 
foot, as it is the retired and rural 
lanes and by-paths which will prove 
the chief attraction to those in search 



various bays cdlilibt ol <!burse be 
reached by vehicles, which must be 
quitted in order to descend and in- 
spect them. The best way, in fact, 
to see the island to advantage, is to 
make a pedestrian journey round it, 
doubling the headlands, and skirting 
the cliffs in every direction. With the 
aid of a map, and the good offices 
of the landlord of the inn at which 
he may be sojourning, the visitor will 
be able readily to sketch out for him- 
self an interesting route for each day. 
Excursion cars may also be had, in 
any reasonable number, at cheap rates 
and follow fixed routes, returning in 
time for G o'clock dinner. In these 
excursions the visitor who has already 
seen Jersey will be struck with the 
superior neatness of the cottages of 
Guernsey, and remark with interest 
the universal passion that prevails for 
flowers. On the front of most of the 
cottages may be seen, trailed up, 
splendid geraniums, and amongst other 
flowers, the far-famed Guernsey lily, 
the pride of the island, and the favourite 
of every gardener and cottager who 
has a bit of garden ground. The 
Guernsey lily is a native of Japan. 
A vessel having some roots on board 
was wrecked off the coast here, and 
these being washed ashore germinated, 
grew upon the beach, and were soon 
after universally cultivated and ad- 
mired. 
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Fetnnain Bay, about a mile from the 
town, on the road to St. Martin's, is 
approached by a steep but extremely 
beautiful glen, through which the road 
winds in a serpentine course. On either 
side the bay is protected by a ledge of 
rocks, which extend a considerable 
distance into the sea, breaking the 
force of the waters, which are often 
stormy, between this and the oppo- 
site shore of Sark. Martello towers 
are stationed, at distances, along the 
coast, by traversing which the visitor 
will reach the Doyle Column, erected in 
commemoration of the important ser- 
vices of General Sir John Doyle, 
while Lieutenant-Governor of the is- 
land. By the construction of new 
roads, and materially strengthening 
the defences of the island, at a period 
when England and France were at 
war, he richly earned this striking 
memorial of his public services. The 
column is ninety-six feet high, and 
about 314 feet above the level of the 
sea ; it may be ascended for a small 
gratuity, and a magnificent prospect 
is presented from its summit. 

At a short distance southwards from 
the Doyle Column are the ruins of 
Jerbourg. Jerhourg is supposed to 
have been a Koman station, the dis- 
covery of some Roman coins having 
strengthened this belief, which is 
treated as fabulous by some writers. 
Some remains of an ancient castle are 
^ti7J to be seen, which douhtlQ&Q are as 



ancient as 1328, a mandate of K^ing^ 
Edward the Third of that date refer- 
ring to the completion thereof is in 
existence. The sceneiy around this 
spot is wild and picturesque in the ex- 
treme. In the neighbourhood is an 
ancient manor-house of the De Sau- 
marcz family. The Bay of Moulin 
Huet lies at a short distance to the 
right. F. Dally, Esq., to whose pen 
we are indebted for some of the 
sketches in this work, says of this bay 
and its approaches : — 

"You pause in admiration of the 
magnificence and gentler graces of this 
spot ; then, descending lower, to a still 
lofty ledge of rock, the azure waters 
are seen changing into different hues 
as they approach the shallows and the 
white sweep of the sands ; the rugged 
reefs of granite appear around, above, 
and below ; and the purple masses of 
the opposite cliffs unfold a panorama 
more fitting for the artist's pencil than 
the . feeble description of the pen. I 
have only alluded to one phase of the 
scene. Under every different aspect 
of sun, sky, and sea, new and grander 
beauties will develop themselves ; and 
it is only by a personal visit, and that 
oft repeated, that the claims of this 
enchanting spot can be fiilly appre- 
ciated. 

" About halfway down this ap- 
proach, where a little tributary joins 
the streamlet that turns the mill at 
the bottom oi Oai^ \«J\«^^\^ t. i^r^tty 
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'water lane,' which forms the third 
mode of access to this hay. This is 
to be found by taking the lane ex- 
actly opposite the wind-mill, on the 
road from St. Martin, at a place 
called * La Fontaine.' Proceed then 
through a narrow lane, where a rivulet 
contends for the i^tic pathway, and 
trees, laden with ivy, contrast their 



over the mimic masonry. This part 
is appropriately called the Castle, and 
there is one of equal similitude tower- 
ing over the narrow footway as you 
pass through the little gate on the cliff 
facing the bay. These four, black, 
strange-looking rocks which project 
like a vast pier in ruins across the 
mouth of the bay — ^known as the 



deep shade with the golden gleams of * Needles,' or the * Stack of Peas,' — 



sunlight, which glitter amid a thou- 
sand shadows on innumerable ferns, 
luxuriating on the banks of the brook. 
The tourist is recommended either to 
come or return by this route. 

"The finest example of wild sceneiy 
is to be foimd in the vicinity of the 
bay; the peculiar forms assumed by 
the rocks and the detached masses in 



appear to have been at some previous 
time united, and to have formed a lofty 
and magnificent natural breakwater to 
this bay ; they are of gneiss, and the 
action of the elements above, and of 
the waves below, appears to have 
washed away the softer portions which 
united them. The summit of one of 
this beautiful group wears a grotesque 



the sea are, in some instances, ap- 
parently the result of weathering, 
and in others the mechanical action 
of the waves. It is inconceivable 
that some of the wild-looking forms 
which stand in grizzly majesty out of 
the waters were of their present 



resemblance to a human head when 
seen in certain directions ; while from 
another of them a curious detached 
piece of rock projects from near the 
top at an angle of almost precisely 
forty-five degrees. In consequence of 
the unequal durability of many of the 



shape when first produced ; the action rocks, and of the abraiding influence 



of the elements, and the attacking 
force of the wavies have sculptured 
them, as with nature's own hand, into 
their fantastic shapes. The summit 
of the tall cliffs on the eastern side is 
broken into singular tarrcted masses, 
between which intervals are left, so as 
to give to the rocks the almost exact 
resemblance to a ruined fortress, which 
is heightened by the luxuriant growth 
of mossesi licjjens, md iv^ climbing 



of the powerful waves which dash 
upon them, they are occasionally met 
with carved into the most singular 
shapes. At one point of this coast is 
a black mass of hornblende, fashioned 
into the rude semblance of a gigantic 
beast couchant, and guarding the nar- 
row entrance to a cave extending a 
little way into the cliffs, and nearly 
filled with water at high tide -^ wk-wx 
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of rock a mpst picturesque appearance 
is given to it. 

" The cliffs forming the sides of this 
bay are in many places quite perpen- 
dicular and smooth as a wall, while in 
others they appear nodding to their 
fall. Ledges of uneven rock project 
into the water at intei'vals of a few 
yards, leaving little creeks and narrow 
passages of great intricacy: but it is 
quite unsafe to penetrate among them 
when the tide is rising, as then access 
to a safe part of the bay becomes 
intercepted by the water surrounding 
these seaward masses of rock, and 
escape is very difficult, and in some 
places might be inipossible. At spring- 
tides, however, the sea retires to a 
considerable distance, and here, at low 
water, abound those beautiful rock- 
pools of which we have elsewhere 
spoken. These are on a larger scale, 
scattered about in every indentation of 
the generally submerged rocks, some 
half hidden amidst deep recesses, and 
opening to the sea through a vista of 
nark, rocky masses, still wet with the 
waters which for ages have been polish- 
ing down their once rugged surface. 
In such pellucid depths beautiful zoo- 
phytes display their flower-like arms, 
with pink, brown, and blood-red hues, 
making beautiful the grey rocks on 
nrhich they rest. The sca-wecds there 
also wave their variously- coloured 
foliage, some green, some red, but 
mostly of an olive tint. Among them, 
lurking out of sight, minute fishes 



lie, now and then darting about, and 
again hiding under the leaves of the 
sea plants. Limpets abound on the 
rocks, and in the fissures are to be 
found microscopic shells for a whole 
day's study and delight." 

There is a small cottage on the 
cliffs, where, as well as at the mill 
beyond, visitors who bring their pro- 
visions can be accommodated with hot 
water, &c., and where many parties 
of pleasure are glad to rest themselves. 

Saints' Bay, Icart Point, and Petit 
Port, each present peculiar attractions, 
either for picturesqueness of scenery, 
the character of the rocks, or the 
vegetation by which they are sur- 
rounded. Specimens of zoophytes, 
sponges, etc., may be gathered. Petit 
Port is about three miles distant from 
the town ; fishing is here carried on 
to a considerable extent. 

Petit-Bot Bay, although, the smallest 
of these inlets, is also one of the most 
beautiful ; the best route is by the road 
from St. Martin's Church turning to 
the left of Forest Church. The bay 
opens into the sea at the termination 
of a narrow glen, rude masses of rock 
foiming one of the sides. A water- 
mill, partially hidden among the 
trees, and a house beside it, where 
refreshment may be had, faces the 
bay, which is guarded by a martello 
tower. To enjoy the scenery, which 
is extremely fine on either side of the 
b^y, the visitor should i^H^end the hills, 
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which may be easily done by a pathway 
to the left : the toil of ascending will 
be amply repaid by the panorama 
spread out before him, on reaching 
the summit. 

Churches. — In addition to the six 
churches already noticed in the parish of 
Port St. Peter, there are eight or nine 
others scattered through the island, as 
well as some interesting ecclesiastical 
ruins of very ancient date. The conse- 
cration of some of these churches ap- 
pears to havebeen conducted with great 
splendour, according to ancient chroni- 
cles. At the consecration of the Vale 
Church, for instance, there were present 
the Bishop of Coutances, the Abbot of 
St. Michel's, the Abbess of Caen, and 
many other noble personages ; at Catel 
there was present a very great assem- 
blage of honourable people, and much 
gold and silver was given as offerings 
to the church ; while at St. Martin's 
there were no less than eighty-four 
feudal lords, and the governors of 
Southampton, Totnes, Rennes, Hon- 
fleur, and Caen present, who all gave 
largely to endow the church. 

St. Martinis Churchy l\ mile south 
of the town, is in the sombre style 
of architecture which prevails among 
the churches of Guernsey. One of the 
posts of the gateway to this churchyard 
is ornamented with an uncouth figure, 
thought to be an ancient idol. 

St. Sampson's Church is the most 
ancient in the island, having been built 
in 1 111, in mepior^ of the natron saint 



of Guernsey, St. Sampson, who had 
previously erected a chapel on the spot, 
about IJ mile from St. Peter Port. 
Modem alterations have left but little 
of the original building. A steam tram- 
way runs between St. Peter Port 
and St. Sampson's, on the road to 
which the visitor will observe a relic 
of antiquity called Ivy Castle, supposed 
to have been erected about the year 
1056, by Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
in gratitude for the kind reception he 
met with on the island, when com- 
pelled to anchor in one of its bays 
duiing n storm, which scattered his 
fleet. There is a harbour at St. Samp- 
son's of some importance, principally 
used by vessels canning granite, a fine 
kind of which is obtained near here, 
and exported in .large quantities. 
Guernsey is justly celebrated for its 
stone quarries, some of which will 
repay the tourist a visit — they are 
chiefly situated on the north coast 
of the island. The granite is of good 
quality ; a large proportion of it is 
used for forming kerb stones, paving 
stones, etc., the remainder being broken 
for macadam ; this work gives employ- 
ment to numerous men and boys. Vale 
Castle, an ancient ruin, of which little 
remains, save the outer walls, is close 
at hand to the north. The interior has 
been used for barracks. Some most 
interesting megalithic remains exist in 
this neighbourhood, which will deeply 
interest the archaeological student. 
These «ite ^ ^"tQ^^Osw^>K^^'^^>f^ '^is^'^ 
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name of " L'Autel de Dehus," or " Tu 
Dus," another called "Le Tombeau de 
Grand Sarazin," and a third known as 
" Le Champ de L'Autel ;" rocking- 
stones, some dolmens and menhirs, and 
a sort of stone pulpit. Close by are 
Ancresse Bayt Forts Doyle and Le Mar- 
chant, and Vale Chwch (1117), the latter 
at the head of Grand Havre Bay, 

Catel Church, or the church of St. 
Mary of the Castle, is about two miles 
west of St. Peter, and possesses little 
architectural attraction ; it is said to 
have been built about 1200. Cattle 
fairs arc held in this parish at Easter, 
Midsummer, and Michaelmas. At a 
short distance from Catel the man- 
sion of Woodlands is reached. The 
proprietor possesses a beautiful 
collection of pictures, and respect- 
able visitors are freely admitted to 
inspect them. The grounds are 
pretty and romantic. Less than half 
a mile will conduct the pedestrian 
to the mansion and grounds of St. 
George, where there is an old 
well, called The Holy Well of St. 
George, which, according to tradi- 
tion possessed the marvellous pro- 
perty of disclosing the features of 
her future husband, reflected in its 
waters, to any maiden anxious to look 
into futurity. 

A short walk from St. George, by 

a rural path, which will be readily 

pointed out, conducts to Cobo, and 

passing the small district church, built 

of red-coloured granitCf Vazon B^y is 



reached, from which a road leads direct 
to the parish of St. Saviour's, in which 
the tourist will find much to interest 
him. The water of this bay flows over 
an ancient forest, and here the peasants 
cut peat at low water for. their fires. 
A battle between the Guernsey men 
and the Spaniards is said to have been 
fought near this spot, in which, accord- 
ing to local tradition, Jean Letocsq, 
who was surprised while peat-cutting, 
acted with great bravery, and was the 
means' of causing the Spaniards to re- 
treat, which they did, after committing 
several acts of barbarity. The ground 
in the neighbourhood is still called La 
Bataille from this circumstance. 

St, Saviour's Church, built in 1154, 
in the simple Gothic style, stands on 
an elevated spot, from which a most 
picturesque view is obtained. Some 
curious ruins, at a distance of about 
200 yards from the Union Hotel, of a 
chapel of very great antiquity (The 
Chapel of St, Apolline), are well wprthy 
the inspection of every tourist. These 
ruins are the only onea remaining of 
the ecclesiastical structures in use 
previously to the erection of the parish 
churches. The exact date of the 
erection of this edifice is unknown, but 
it is believed to be the oldest in the 
island, probably dating from the mid- 
dle of the tenth century. It has been 
suggested that, instead of permitting 
this building to exist in its present 
dilapidated condition, it should be re- 
stored for the "ipuT^osfe ol DWme service. 
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A variety of megalithic remains, and 
the Island and Prioiy of Lihou (which 
can only be reached at certain states 
of the tide), offer- many attractions to 
the curious in antiquarian lore. This 
spot is the most westerly point of the 
island, and is about six miles from the 
town. In a field near Rocquaine Bay^ 
which extends from here in a southerly 
direction, a large quantity of coins 
were dug up a few years since, con- 
sisting chiefly of silver and copper 
pennies of the reign of Philip IV. of 
France and Edward 11. of England. 

An interesting excursion may be 
made through St. Andrew's, the only 
parish in Guernsey which is not in 
some part bounded by the sea. The 
best route is by the Grange, Queen's 
Iload, and Mount Row. At the sum- 
mit of the hill, a mile from the town, 
four cross roads meet, where will be 
observed a stone with a cross rudely 
engraved upon it, which is called 
The Bailiff's Crosa^ from an old legend, 
current in Guernsey, of the misdeeds 
of one Gaultier de la Salle, bailiff of 
the island in 1284. At a distance of 
about two miles from the Bailiffs Cross 
Road St» Andr€w*s Church is reached, 
which is certainly the most rural in the 
whole island : it is in the Gothic style, 
with a clock-tower and spire. The 
proximity of this church to St. Peter 
causes it to be much frequented by 
visitors. 

After having passed through the 



the side of the Forest Church will con- 
duct the visitor to La Moye Pointy a 
promontory or rock, near to which is a 
small harbour for sailing-boats, as also 
to a delightfully sequestered spot, 
called Le Gouffre^ the views around 
which are grand in the extreme. 
Here there is a charming hotel, Le 
Gouffre, which has a splendid view 
down a lovely ravine to the Bay. A 
little to the east of La Moye Point, a 
very pretty sloping valley leads to Petit 
Bat Bay (page 102). La Corhiere, a 
promontory on a smaller scale than La 
Moye^Yf ith. the neighbouring bay of Bon 
Repos, afford a quiet resting-place on 
a summer's day. Generally, during the 
summer season, a boat may be taken 
here fof a sail, and for inspecting the 
most remarkable cave to be found in the 
island, called Creux 3/aAte, situate at the 
head of a small creek, on the south side 
of the parish of Torteval, which is about 
two miles distant from The Forest. This 
cave reminds one of Victor Hugo's 
Travailleurs de la Mer. The modern 
church of Torteval is totally want- 
ing in architectural taste. The 
original was said, like others in ihe 
island, to owe its foundation to a vow 
registered by one Philip de Carteret, 
during a violent storm, while off the 
island, that if his life was spared, he 
would found a church on the first land 
he reached in safety, which happened 
to be this spot. This is said to Kox^ii 



village called TAe Forest^ ft road by \ UTiteWu^kXOi^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^>x. 
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legend, a charter of the date of 1055 
proves that an older edifice stood upon 
the same site. 

A ramble of about a mile from Tor- 
teval Church will conduct the visitor 
to Pleinmont Pointy celebrated for the 
Hanoi's Bocks, and much frequented 
by those in search of the grand and 
picturesque in natural scenery. 

In returning to town, the pretty 
village of St. Peter^s in the Wozd, wiih 
its Gothic church, may be inspected, 
as also an object of peculiar interest, 
which stands in a field at no great 
distance, being a pillar of stone, raised 
about ten feet above the ground, but 
whether an idolatrous altnr, or column 
dedicated to the Deity, or cenotaph, or 
Celtic remain, has puzzled the anti- 
quary to decide. Very probaSly it has 
occupied its position for upwards of 
2,000 years. 

Of the salubrity of the Guernsey 
climate there can be no doubt, as well 
from the restorative effect produced 
upon invalid visitors, as from the gene- 
ral health and longevity enjoyed by its 
inhabitants. It is considerably warmer 
than the southern coast of Devonshire 
in all seasons, without, however, being 
more humid, a character which it has 
rather undeservedly acquired. The 
heat of summer is tempered by gentle 
sea breezes, and, like all other mari- 
time situations, the cold of winter is 
mitigated by the warmthimparted to the 
atmosphere fVomthesurroundingocean. 
frosts are neither severe nor lasting ; 



indeed, whole winters often f^ass away 
without a single fall of snow. The 
luxuriance of the various exotics, 
which flourish at this season unpro- 
tected, affords unequivocal evidence of 
the mildness of the climate. The white 
double rose-camellia blooms abun- 
dantly in the month of November, and 
oran;;e-trees endure the winter with 
only a slight covering of matting occa- 
sionally thrown around them. 

Not one of the least advantages of 
the Channel Islands, and of Guernsey 
in particular, as a place of residence, 
is the prevailing custom which exempts 
from local taxation strangers not pos- 
sessed of real property in the island, 
and not carrying on any trade or pro- 
fession. With the exception of a 
duty on spirits, there is an utter ab- 
sence of all imposts on imported goods, 
and the visitor is neither plagued with 
passports nor delayed by the annoy- 
ance of Custom-house scrutiny. 

JEBSET. 

Jersey, which by some is preferred to 
Guernsey, is the largest of the Chan- 
nel Islands, being in form an irregular 
parallelogram, about twelve miles 
long and seven broad. Its greatest 
length from south-east to north-west 
is about fourteen miles, whilst it em- 
braces a circumference, inclusive of 
its many curves and winding sinu- 
osities, of about fifty miles, and a super- 
ficies of some 39,000 acres. Sloping 
f roni nortli to so^th, in contradistiQCr 
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tion to Gucrnse}-, the whole of the 
northern coast, with the eastern and 
western projections, will be found com- 
posed of precipi'ous rocks, while the 
southern shore, though bordered by 
crags and undulating cliffs, lies low, 
and has much of that fine sandy beach, 
so inviting to those who come to bathe 
and promenade by the sea-shore. 

The only large town is 

St. Heller, from which a rnil, 4 
miles long, runs to St. Aubin, with a 
continuation to Oorblerej another, 
the Jersey Eastern, runs to Gorey. 
Population, 28,853. 

Hotels: Grand ; Bree's Royal ; Royal 
Yacht Club; British; York; French 
Hotels: Pomme d'Or; Grand Hotel 
de I'Europp. 

Jersey Hydropathic Establishment. 

Newspapers. — Daily, Times (1815) ; 
Morning News ; tri-weekly, Express ; 
bi-weekly, Chronique (official, 1814), 
Nouvelle Chronique; weekly. Observer, 
Presf, and Independent. 

The approach to St. Helier by the 
Bay of St. Aubin is very fine, the en- 
trance to the harbour being commanded 
on the one side by Elizabeth Castle, 
and on the other by Fort Regent ; the 
latter stronghold, which is seen over- 
topping the houses, gives to the town 
of St. Helier a foreign appearance, 
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somewliat reminding the traveller of 
Ehrenbreitstein. If the visitor be 
fortunate enough to arrive at high 
water, the first appearance of the 
Island, wif}i its noble bay, sloping 



shores, and thickly-wooded heights, 
profusely studded with villas and 
cottages, will be found happily to 
unite the attributes of the beautiful 
and the picturesque. Of late years it 
has assumed all the elegance and at- 
tractiveness of a fashionable watering- 
place ; the shops being attractive and 
well supplied, and all necessaries of life 
being attainable at reasonable prices. 

Visitors are generally al»le to step 
ashore from the deck of the steamer, 
which can generally enter the harbour, 
except at very low water, when 
recourse must be had to boats. The 
Victoria and the Albert Piers, enclose 
a commodious harbour, within which 
is the old harbour, of much smaller 
dimensions. There are plenty of por- 
ters on shore to attend to the visitors' 
requirements on landing, for whom, as 
well as the cab drivers, there are 
fixed tariffs of charges. Board and 
lodging in the best Hotels and lodg- 
ing houses is very reasonable. House 
rent, however, is dearer in Jersey 
than in Guernsey, owing to the in- 
creased value of ground in and about 
St. Helier. The distance from the 
port of St. Helier to Guernsey is 
about 30 miles ; Weymouth, 95 ; 
Plymouth, 110; Southampton, 140; 
Newhaven, 150; London, 300, Gran- 
ville, 30; St. Male, 33 j. 

A capital view of the tpwn of St, 
Helier may be obtained by starting 
from the Royal Square^ aixd >^'Si- 
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lege, the grounds of which contain 
beftutiful terraced walks, commanding 
charming and extensive views over St. 
Aubin's and St. Clement's Bays. The 
College is a handsome structure, 
erected in commemoration of Her 
Majesty's visit in 1846 ; it is the 
chief educational establishment in 
Jersey. From the College a road 
leads (from the upper part of the 
grounds) to the magnificent bay of St. 
Clement's, which is formed of hard 
sand, gradually shelving to the sea, 
without rock or hindrance of any sort ; 
there are numerous bathing-machines 
here, and an establishment for hot sea- 
bathing. 

The extensive fortification, Fort 
Regent, which is generally the first 
object which strikes the eye of the 
traveller, was begun in 1806, and be- 
fore its completion cost no less than 
X800,000. The magazines and bar- 
racks are in the bastions and under 
the ramparts, and are bomb-proof. 
The powder magazine is capable of 
containing 6,000 barrels ; and the 
whole fortress, which was certainly 
constructed on the best principles 
of defence, is abundantly supplied 
with excellent water from a well 234 
feet deep and 10 feet in diameter, 
bored through the solid rock. Fort 



Regent is open to visitors ; the ap- 
proach to it from the town is between 
two bills; it is very doubtful whether 
U couli) hu]i] out against modern iron- 
£'/adff. If one or two were to appear 



suddenly off St. Helier, with hostile 
intentions. The view from the ramparts 
is very fine. This fort has completely 
thrown into the shade the more an- 
cient and picturesque one called 
Elizabeth Castle, built on a huge sea- 
girt rock, passed in approaching the 
town from England, but an excur- 
sion to it — which can only be made 
on foot, by a pebble causeway, at low 
water — should certainly be undertaken, 
for the sake of the charming views it 
affords. It was in this castle that 
Charles II. took up his residence 
when seeking refuge in this island, 
which he did on two occasions. Eliza- 
beth Castle wa« the last fortress to 
hold out against the forces of Crom- 
well. 

The Hermitage, traditionally re- 
puted to have been the retreat of St. 
Helier, some thousand years since, 
built upon a high rock, in the rough- 
est style of masonry, is separated 
from the castle at high, but acces- 
sible at low, water. This dwelling 
has long been desolate, the apertures 
for a door and window alone remain, 
but within the cell there is a cavity 
scooped in the hollow of the rock to 
the size and shape of the human body, 
plainly indicating the hermit's bed. 
From a more elevated part of the 
rock, supposed to have been the saint's 
garden, there is a most extensive 
prospect. 

Markets. — St. Helier is capitally sup- 
pV\c4 NvvXVx m^trk^ets; — The Gene^^l 
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Market, for meat, poultry, butter, eggs, 
fruit, and vegetables, is in Ilalkett 
Place ; the Fish Market is in Castle 
Street ; and the Cattle and Vegetable 
Markets are in Minden Place, in close 
proximity to each other. 

The Public Library, Royal Square, 
is a valuable institution for Jersey: 
it was founded in 1736, and contains 
altogether some 15,000 volumes, 
amongst which are many rare and 
valuable works. Open from 10 to 5, 
and again in the evening, until 9 p.m. 
Admission free. 

The Royal Court, in which all law 
proceedings are conducted, is situated 
in Royal Square, where also are the 
offices of the two French newspapers 
published in Jersey, and some good 
shops. 

The Churches of St. Helier are not 
remarkable for architectural beauty. 
The parish church, facing the Royal 
Square! ^s an old, grey, unimposing 
edifice, nearly covered with ivy. It is 
supposed to have been built in 1341. 
The interior of the church possesses 
some interesting monuments, among 
which is one erected at the public cost 
to Major Pierson, who fell fighting for 
his country in the glorious action 
fought within the tovm in 1781, as 
recorded thereon. This church was 
the last built of the twelve original 
churches of the island. The service is 
performed in Prench on Sunday morn- 
ings and eremjigs, and in English In 



the afternoons. In all the other Epis- 
copal churches and chapels of the town 
the services are in English. Almost 
all denominations of religion have 
chapels or meeting-houses in St. He- 
lier. 

The Jersey Hospital, which, as in 
Guernsey, blends the character of hos- 
pital and workhouse in one institution, 
is situate at the west end of the town, 
near to Gloucester Street. Close at 
hand is the Public Prison of Jersey, 
rather a handsome structure, upon 
which some £20,000 have been ex- 
pended, and also The Parade, originally 
formed for exercising troops during 
the war. Though improved of late 
years, it is not much frequented as a 
public walk ; but the visitor who wishes 
to see and be seen, must find his way 
to the chief promenade in St. Helier, 
viz., the Albert Pier, which, especially 
on Sundays, is crowded with hundreds 
of promenaders. 

The General Pott Office is situated' 
in Grove Place. The London letters 
are delivered about an hour after 
the mail arrives ; signal of the arrival 
is given from Fort Regent. Letters 
for England are despatched every 
morning, except Sundays ; those posted 
between 7-0 and 7-20 a.m. must have 
an extra stamp to go by the mail of 
that day. 

Excursions. — The inducements for 
pedestrian or other excursions abound • 
in Jersey. " It would be udd^^:^!^^?^^^ 
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of the Channel islands, *' to describe 
aU the walks in the neighbourhood of 
St Helier, for in every direction run 
roads and lanes innumerable. Never 
was a place so charming for the pedes- 
trian ; he need never return by the 
same road, but he can wander off up 
one of the many valleys, and loiter 
under the shade of the over-arching 
trees ; then, climbing to the summit of 
the surrounding hills, distant glimpses 
of the glorious ocean are revealed 
through the foliage, and new paths on 
every side invite him to other valleys, 
or uplands, or hill-sides, all alike beau- 
tiful, but differing in the character 
of their beauty. First, there are the 
different peeps at the sea, then, as we 
wander downwards, through the leafy 
vista will appear a little farm, with its 
orchards sloping from its vine-clad 
walls ; tethered underneath the trees 
are grazing the gentle cows, and on 
the embankments scramble the long- 
bearded goats. Down yet deeper into 
the bottom of the valley, and perhaps 
the little brook, which always trickles 
near your path, has gathered itself into 
a pool of placid water, round whose 
margin the deep green trees stand 
motionless; the secluded path turns 
under them, and leads off to some 
fresh beauty. Of a totally different 
character are the sea-side walks that 
.may be taken in either St. Aubin's or 
St. Clement's Bays ; the latter may be 
partJcuJarljr recommended, aa the sands 
are perfectly Arm and dry,** 
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The following schedule of the diB-» 
tances from the Square to well-known 
points of the island will assist the 
visitor in arranging for the various 
excursions he may contemplate making 
during his stay. 

Miles. 

St. Saviour's Church Ij 

St. Martin's Church 3| 

Trinity Church 3} 

St. John's Church 5f 

Bouley Bay 4J 

St. Lawrence Church 3 J 

St. Peter's Church 4} 

St. Ouen's Church 6^ 

GrfevedeLecq 7i 

St. Aubin 3} 

[or, by rail, 4 miles.] 

St. Peter's Church 4} 

St. Brelade's Church 5i 

St. Clement's Church 2i 

Grouville Church (rail) 3 

Mont Orgueil 4} 

Gorey (rail ff a Grouville) ... 5 J 
During the summer months there 
are daily omnibus excursions to 
different parts of Jersey ; the visitor, 
among so many rival claimants, is puz- 
zled which to choose — some take a 
week to explore the principal places, 
others only three days ; the latter time 
being quite sufficient to enable the visi- 
tor to see most of the island scenery. 
Fares, 2s. 6d. per day ; 1 s. Gd. , afternoon 
only; of course the tourist will not 
1 choose l\v\B m^X\vo^ qI ^^€\tv^>\i^ y^^\A» 
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if he intends mAking astay of say three 
or four weeks' duration, save as a preli- 
minary view of places for future pedes- 
trian visits, which are by far the most 
enjoyable. 

Those whose stay in the island is 
limited, will of course be glad to make 
the most of its duration, and to that 
end we will suggest how these excur- 
sions may be best made. The first 
day should be spent about St. Helier 
and its environs, with a visit to 
Ilougue Bie, and then proceed on east- 
ward to Mont Orgueil Castle, with its 
magnificent prospects, and the little 
village adjoining of Gorey, the seat of 
the Jersey oyster fishery. On the 
route to Gorey, by St. Clement's, the 
rugged nature of the coast is particu- 
larly worthy of notice, the rocks, 
especially at low water, standing out 
in appalling grandeur, and in a field 
close by is a large stony mass known 
as Rocbeq, or the Witdies Roclr, in 
which may be observed, so says local 
tradition, the marks imprinted thereon 
by the cloven feet of his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, on the occasion of his visits to 
this place. 

The village of Pontac, a favourite 
resort for picnic parties, is close at 
hand, and leads direct to Si, ClenienCs 
Church) an uninterestins structure, built 
about the year 11 00. A short distance 
onwards conducts us to the pretty 
village of Grouville, and shortly after 
passing its church a splendid prospect 
presents itseU: the Castle of Mont 



Orgueil, situated on its rocky pinnacle, 
opens upon the sight, with a boundless 
expanse of sea in front. 

The village of Gorey (Stat.) is built 
partly close to the sea and harbour, 
and partly on the height which rises 
towards the entrance to the castle. A 
number of boats are engaged in the 
oyster fishery here. 

Besides being itself striking and 
picturesque, Mont Orgueil has some 
most interesting recollections in con- 
nection with it. It stands upon the 
summit of a rocky headland jutting out 
into the sea, and though its origin and 
architect are alike unknown, it is re- 
cognised as having been a fortress of 
some importance in the reign of King 
John. In a few places the walls are 
entire, but it can hardly be regarded 
as other than an imposing ruin, from 
the summit of which a view is gained 
sufficiently charming to repay for the 
toilsome ascent. Here^ for a short 
time, lived Charles II. in the early 
days of his wanderings, and here also 
was imprisoned for three years Wil- 
liam Prynne, who, the victim himself 
of bigoted prejudice?, ought to have 
more zealously curbed his own. He 
was liberated in November, 1040, not 
before he had turned his imprison- 
ment to some account, by penning 
several moral disquisitions on the 
castle and his condition, in one of 
which we find the following quaint 
1 appeal in. 1\\^ "^\^1«l^^\ — •''''^ ^icw^xk.'^^K^ 
\ any \\vloxm^\:\Q\v,<iWi.'^^v>.^x'^^^^'^'^^^ 
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tion, or edification by any ot these 
publications, let the author enjoy thy 
prayers and best respect, and his sta- 
tioner thy custom." The garrison at 
Mont Orgueil now consists only of 
a sergeant and two privates, whose 
duty is simply confined to hoisting a 
flag on holidays. From the summit 
the Cathedral of Coutances, in Nor- 
mandy, can, on clear days be dis- 
tinguished. The ruins of St. George's 
Chapel are pointed out, where Thomas 
Oraray, Governor of Jersey during 
the reign of Henry Vll., was buried. 
The remains of a prison are likewise 
shown, where prisoners were incar- 
cerated previously to the erection of 
any gaol in St. Holier. An iron chain 
in the wall denotes how the prisoners 
were treated, and some stone seats 
are reported to be the benches from 
which justice was administered at that 
period in the history of Jersey. 

Close to the road, on the left, before 
reaching Mont Orgueil, is a tolerably 
perfect cromlech. 

La Hougue Bie, or Prince's Tower, 
a singular structure, erected on a high 
artificial mound, about three miles 
from St. Helier, affords the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a distinct bird's- 
eye view of the whole island. Climb- 
ing the heights at the back of the 
town, and passing St. Saviour's 
Church, from the churchyard of 
which there is an excellent view over 
the town, the adjoining country, and 
Sa Aubin's Bajr, we arrire at this 



famous tower, which has of course A 
very romantic, but not at all authen- 
tic, legend to account for its origin. 
From this eminence, to quote one of 
Mr. Inglis's most graphic descriptions 
of the spot, " Jersey appears like an 
extensive pleasure ground — one im- 
mense park, thickly studded with 
trees, beautifully undulating, and 
dotted with cottages. Fertility is on 
every side seen meeting the eye ; the 
fine curves of several of the bays may 
be distinctly traced, with their mar- 
tello towers and other more imposing 
defences ; several of the larger valleys 
may be distinguished by the shadow 
which is thrown upon one side ; while 
all around the horizon is bounded by 
the blue sea, excepting towards the 
east, where the French coast is seen, 
stretching in a wide curve towards the 
north and south, and which, in one 
direction, approaches so near to Jer- 
sey, that the white sea-beach is dis- 
tinctly seen, and in clear weather even 
the towns that lie near the coast." 
This view at once makes you anxious 
to range over the island, to penetrate 
into the valleys and ravines, to wander 
through the orchards, fields, pastures, 
and gardens, and to descend to the bays 
and creeks, which one naturally and 
justly pictures full of beauty and repose. 
There are two kinds of roads in 
Jersey, the old and the new ; the 
latter are numerous, wide, and well 
constructed. The old roads wind 
throughout all parts of Jersey, and 
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offer wonderful facilities for those who 
wish to obtain a familiar acquaintance 
with the interior of the island; they 
are extremely narrow and winding, 
wide enough only for a single vehicle, 
descending into deep dells, climbing 
the heights and branching off at all 
angles. You may walk for miles 
without knowing where you are, or in 
what direction you are wandering. It 
is said there are 400 miles of these 
roads within the island of Jersey, the 
circumference of which, as we have 
stated, is not more than fifty miles. 
One object in the construction of the 
old roads in former daj's was to puzzle 
pirates or bewilder an enemy, and 
thus effectually retard and obstruct 
their attempts to subdue the islanders 
During the heat of summer it is 
delightfully refreshing to turn aside 
into one of these bye-paths, that 
scarcely admit even a straggling ray 
of the noontide sun ; but later in the 
autumn, the decomposition of decay- 
ing vegetable matter going on in their 
shady depths renders it advisable for 
invalids to prefer the new roads. 

On the second day the tourist can 
explore in the opposite direction, from 
St. Helier to St. Aubin {Hotels: 
Somerville ; Terminus ; Caudray's), 
either by a boat across the bay, by 
land over the fine firm sand at low 
water, by the omnibus which runs 
between the towns of St. Heiier and 
St. Aubin, or by the railway now open. 
The distance is only about four miles, 



the whole line being skirted by a 
range of beautiful heights, studded 
with coimtiy-seats and villages. Once 
the chief town of Jersey, and now 
even in its decadence eminently 
adapted for those who desire a quiet 
retreat. St. Aubin is beautifully situ- 
ated. There is one steep straggling 
street, which slopes abruptly down 
from an eminence towards the sea, 
but it is remarkably clean, and, though 
irregularly built, contains many ex- 
cellent houses. St. Aubin possesses 
a Castle, which is somewhat like 
Elizabeth Castle upon a smaller scale. 
The Castle can be approached from the 
mainland at low water by a cause- 
way of shingle. The bay has also the 
benefit of a good pier, and the higli 
cliffs around afford a shelter from the 
breezes, which are very prevalent in 
Jersey. The visitor should upon no 
account neglect to visit the promontory 
of Noirmont Point, from which one of 
the finest views in Jersey may be en- 
joyed. Looking from this point the 
whole of St. Aubin's Bay can be 
distinguished, comprising the town of 
St. Aubin, with its castle, the road to 
St. Helier, fringed with villages and 
plantations, Elizabeth Castle, with the 
town of St. Helier, Victoria College 
and Fort Regent in the background. 
Near at hand are several farm-houses, 
and fishermen's cottages, which over- 
look the blue surface of Portelet Bay. 
Noirmont Point is clothed with 8. 
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Before leaving Noirmont. Janvn'n's 
Tower (a singular rock, placed in 
a recess, known as Portdet Bay) 
may be visited ; and a descent 
should certainly be made into the bay, 
in order that its quiet solitude and 
wild and picturesque character may 
be realised. 

Between St. Aubin and St. Brelade 
many interesting points will be dis- 
closed, and the Bay of St. Brelade 
{Hotel: Harden's) is considered one 
of the most attrative in the island. 
" Bouley Bay is grander ; St. Aubin's 
nobler ; Rozel and Gr^ve de Lecq more 
secluded; but in none of them do 
we find, so much as in St. Brelade's, 
the union of the barren, the wild, 
and the picturesque; and in none 
of them do the works of man har- 
monize so well with the natural 
scenery that surrounds them." On 
the western side of the bay stands the 
old parish church, quite at the water's 
edge, and only elevated a little above 
it, for the sea at high tide sweeps over 
the crumbling monuments in the 
churchyard. The church itself is ex- 
ceedingly small, and has neither spire 
nor tower, but over the nave it is 
roofed like a house. There is cer- 
tainly a round turret, which rises from 
the ground, but it is built in a nook, 
and ascends only to a small belfry. 
In the churchyard stands one of the 
old chapels of the island, built long 
before the churches, and this is the 
c/n}y one in tol&TahlQ preservation; 



the pointing upon the ceiling maj vtfll 
be made out. It is called the IPisher- 
man's Ctiapel. There is a rail from 
St. Aubin to Corbi^re, passing St. 
Brelade's Bay. 

La Moye Pointy on which a signal- 
post was erected in the time of war, is 
on the western side of St. Brelade'sbay ; 
and at the foot of the cliffs is a cave of 
very remarkable character, scooped out 
of the rock, and terminating in an open 
chamber. The entrance to this cave 
from the land is rather difficult, as the 
sea completely covers it at the time of 
high tide. Between La Moye and the 
fine bay of St. Onen are Corbi^re 
Point and the Corbi^re Hocks with a 
lighthouse. 

St. Ouen's Bay occupies nearly the 
whole of one side of Jersey, extending 
from the Corbiere Point to li'Etac \ 
the scenery in the neighbourhood is 
wild and uncultivated. The shores of 
the bay are low, and composed of 
shifting sandhills, the sand from these 
hills blows inland, and prevents culti- 
vation near the sea, the vegetation 
being stunted and of a strictly maritime 
character. Martello towers are to be 
met with at frequent intervals, and 
were formerly necessary to prevent a 
landing from privateers, during our 
wars with France. A vast quantity ol 
sea-weed is collected upon this part 
of the coast, and piled in masses upon 
the sands to dry ; the collecting of this 
weed is a source of employment to 
the poor ol the aeighbonrhood, servei 
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them fdr fuel, and maked a good 
manure for the fields. The waves 
present a grand appearance when seen 
from this baj during stormy weather. 
They come direct from the Atlantic, 
there being no intervening ]and to 
stay their force. The tides go but a 
long distance — the rocks near low 
water mark are studded with rock 
pools, which form small natural aqua- 
riums for rarious species of marine 
animals and plants, and amongst sea 
anemones the anthea are the most 
common. 

Kare shells may be picked up on the 
sandf* 

A Gtyouritc resort of picnic parties, 
and OM of the sweetest of the island 
bays, ii Bocel, situated a short distance 
from BoTiley Bay, at the north-east cor- 
ner of tbse islawi. Hemmed in by high 
clifh and bankt, with a few fishermen's 
huts scattered along the beach, and 
dee)) wobded glens biranching into the 
interior, it it just th« place where a 
cold real pie would taste most deli- 
ciouslf, or a sentimental ballad pro- 
duce the most impressive effect. The 
most direct route from St. Heiier to 
Ro3fel 1(5} miles) is by St. Saviour's 
Rbad, passiilig Government House 
(w)ifch is hid amidst its leafy enclosure, 
like many other noble mansions) and 
9t. SavioHi^s Church, situated on an 
emineDce, from the burii^ ground of 
which a good view is obtained nf the 
town and bay ^f St. Anbin. Fasffrng 



no peculiar attraction to detain the 
tourist, another mile will lead him to 
St. Catherine's Bay, which is by no 
means so picturesque as some of the 
other bays in the island. It was the 
intention of Government to form a 
harbour of refuge in this bay ; one of 
the piers is already finished, and pro- 
tects the bay to some extent ; but very 
few vessels take advantage of it on 
account of the bad anchorage, slight 
depth of water, and rocky nature of 
the shore. The pier is of very little 
utility, and is undoubtedly a very fin* 
work misplaced. There is a small light- 
house at the seaward extremity of th« 
pier. 

The northern coast of Jersey may 
well have one or two days exclusively 
appropriated to an inspection of itt 
peculiar attractions. There is, from 
Greve de Lecq to Bouley Bay, a dis- 
tance of between six and seven miles, 
and along this circuit objects of interest 
will be met with in every direction. 
The bold scenery in Bouley Bay has 
been very much admired, and, in fact, 
the stupendous barriers of the northern 
coast contrast finely with the interior 
of the island, «o luxuriantly wooded 
and so prov6]:1>ially fertile. Beantifvl 
views of France (irom Cape I>e La 
Hague, near Cherbourg, to neaar the 
town of Lessay), as also of Guernsey, 
Sark, and Alderney •are obtained a/t this 
spot. A battery defends the entrance 
to the tyay, a^d ca^^s and creels in 
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the tourist. St. John's Church, which 
need not detain the tourist, being 
passed, the beautiful little harbour of 
Bonne Nuit may be inspected ; you 
may lose yourself in the neighbour- 
hood among its shady groves and de- 
lightful solitude. A walk of half a 
mile down green, over-shadowed lanes, 
will conduct to the Mount Mado Stone 
Quarries (470ft. above sea), which are 
well worth a visit ; crom these much 
fine pink granite is excavated. 

From these quarries it is a short mile 
to St. John's Church, and three miles 
from this we come to Greve de Lecq, 
which abounds in natural wonders — the 
wildest scenery, caves of all kinds, and 
crags and precipices, grotesque in shape, 
and appalling from their height; added 
to which, a waterfall rushes down into 
the sea, forming altogether a scene of 
truly romantic grandeur; we advise, 
however, that guides be engaged for 
visiting the caves, as this is only safe 
at certain states of the tide. On the 
road to Gr^ve de Lecq, the Creux 
Terrible should be seen. In this part 
of Jersey the tourist will meet with 
ancient farm-houses, built of solid 
stone, with arched doorways ; the lanes 
and walks also about Gr^ve de Lecq 
are very delightful, and there are good 
hotels, which the tourist will be glad 
to reach after his fatigue in surveying 
the scenes of wonder and grandeur, 
here scattered around. 

Plemont Point and Caves, and Cape 
Grosnez, with its ancient caftle, at 



the north-western comer of the 
island may well tempt the tourist to 
extend his excursion in that direction. 
Plemont will amply repay a visit. 
The Point itself is a projecting rock, 
nearly separated from the mainland, 
stretching some distance into the sea ; 
a guard-house is erected on the cause- 
way, and on the east side visitors may 
find access, by boat, to view the caves 
and excavations. The tourist will 
observe a piece of rock almost sus- 
pended over the sea at the extremity 
of this point ; the rock goes by the 
name of the Devil's Chair. It is possi- 
ble to get round this rock, and to lie 
down beneath its overhanging sides, 
but this is a rather hazardous opera- 
tion. The sea is scarcely ever at rest 
here, but is constantly beating on the 
rocks, and gulls and other sea-birds 
scream around. The Pierres de Lecq, 
or Pater Nosters, a group of dangerous 
rocks, can be distinguished from this 
point; they rise in whitish-looking 
masses from deep water. Of the 
ancient castle of Grosnez, only an 
archway now remains ; the cliffs are 
very precipitous, and, viewed from 
the sea, some imaginative minds have 
believed that they present a marked 
resemblance to the profile of the first 
Napoleon. 

The tourist will have no trouble 
in sketching for himself delightful 
rambles and journeys innumerable, 
should he be making a prolonged stAy. 
Pony carriages, unquestionably, are 
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the most convenient means of jonrney- 
ing through the island, especially if 
ladies are of the party. 

The climate of Jersey is exceedingly 
mild, in consequence of the southern 
situation and aspect of the island, and 
the temperature being modified by the 
vicinity of the sea. Frost never con- 
tinues any length of time. Snow falls 
but seldom, and melts immediately, and 
even compared with Guernsey there is a 
sensible difference of climate. Melons 
there are raised in hot-beds, but they 
grow profusely in the common garden 
ground of Jersey. Jersey is celebrated 
for fruit and vegetables — Guernsey for 
fruit and flowers. In Jersey, the road- 
side gardens are not so well cultivated as 
in Guernsey, which certainly must take 
first rank for its floriculture, there be- 
ing no less than four extensive nurse- 
ries in the environs of St. Peter 
Port, while Jersey cannot boast of 
an equal number. The Jersey 
centaury, spotted rock cistus, and 
Palisser's linaria, are rare plants found 
here. 

In autumn and winter there is a 
continual round of assemblies, and in 
spring and summer the military re- 
views impart a lively aspect to the 
town. English habits are thoroughly 
engrafted on the island, the English 
language has become familiar to all 
classes, and throughout the whole of 
Jersey the peculiar Norman-French 
may be pronounced on the decline. 



be forgotten by those who have the time 
and means to avail themselves of its 
contiguity to the Norman coast. 

ALDERN£Y. SAKE, &;c. 

Those who have an opportunity 
afforded them to visit the little islands, 
Alderney and Sark, will not regret 
availing themselves of the offer, should 
there be fair weather attendant on the 
excursion. During summer, a steamer 
leaves St. Helier for Sark weekly, re- 
turning the same day. The communica- 
tion is more constant with Guernsey ; 
a steamer calls at Sark daily from 
the latter place. There are also 
sailing boats, which run regularly 
between Sark and St. Peter Port. A 
steamer leaves Guernsey twice a week 
for Alderney; there are also excur- 
sions made during the summer to 
Alderney from Guernsey, by steamer 
and sailing vessels. Herm andJethon 
may be reached at most times by boat- 
men from St. Peter Port. 

Sark — also called Serk, or Sercq — 
is six miles east of Guernsey, and is 
three miles in length. Its average 
breadth is not quite a mile, and in one 
part is actually not many yards wide, 
but the island is still a thriving and 
fertile spot, and maintains in inde- 
pendent comfort a population of nearly 
600 healthy and hardy islanders. The 
cliffs by which it is bounded are from 
100 to 800 feet high. The Cox».v<^^ 

Rock, \U <^\^l yiC>tw\«^, \% "». XNSCCtRPW 
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with a precipitous descent on each side 
of about 800 feet down to the sea. 
This rock divides Sarkfrom Little Sark, 
which contains many remarkable spots 
of great interest : a roadway has, of 
late years, been formed across the 
Couple. This is a favourite spot 
with ** picnics," but in windy weather 
it is not to be ventured upon without 
caution. This remarkable island is 
a little kingdom in itself, being 
governed by a parliament of forty 
resident copyhold tenants, which 
meets three times a year, under the 
presidency of the Lord of Sark. This 
assembly appoints the police force of 
the island, which consists of two indi- 
yiduals, and that this formidable couple 
are found sufficient may be presumed 
from the fact that though there is a 
gaol erected, a year not unfraquently 
passes without an individual having 
been lodged in it. There are two 
"good inns even in Sark, where fish, 
flesh, and poultry of the finest des- 
cription, and well eooked, may be 
obtained: they are the only public- 
houses (if such they may be called, 
though morelike farm-houses in appear- 
ance than inns) on the island, which 
may, perhaps, account for the entire 
absence of crime ; the Bel Air Hotel, 
near the usual landing place at Creux, 
is very comfortable. There is also 
the Dixcart Hotel, in a hollow on the 
way to the Couple. There is a 
OJiarch and a Wealeyan chapel. It is 
impossible for the invalid to choose 



a more charming place of residence. 
Beautiful scenery surrounds him on 
every hand, and here he may enjoy 
sea-bathing, and the most invigorating 
of sea-breezes, with natural curiosities 
of rocks and caves, all worth visiting, 
and practised boatmen may be hired 
at a reasonable rate to pilot him to the 
well-known spots. To a naturalist, no 
spot could be mentioned more suited 
for the study of marine life than Sark. 
The Guillot Caverns should not be 
left unvisited. If a visitor comes to 
Sark for the express purpose of exam- 
ining these caves, he should choose the 
time of spring-tides, which occur twice 
during the month. The descent to 
them from the clifi« above is rather a 
dangerous operation for one unused 
to such places: the excursion should 
not be undertaken without the help of 
a guide. The first cavern is a very fine 
one, and can be reached by picking 
one's way over great slimy boulders 
covered with sea- weed and barnacles. 
It is, however, in the lower cave that 
the great profusion of marine life is to 
be met with. The visitor must not 
mind wet feet if he wants to explore 
its riches, and the tide will only allow 
him a short time to do so ; however, 
if he understands his business, the time 
is long enough. The caverns are only 
to be equalled by the St. Catherine's 
Caves at Tenby, South Wales. To 
name only a few of the zoophytes found 
here would occupy too large a space. 
There &i« uxiLiii^to^oA Q\\i«t «A.x«nDL« in 
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at a great distance, and being all armed 
with bill-hooks, they cut away as fast 
as possible, sending it oiff in boat-loads 
to the beach, where it is deposited in 
heaps, upon which a smooth stone is 
laid, having the initials of the owner 
chalked upon it. 

"The scene is such a merry one, 
that the stranger will be repaid for a 
walk or a ride to cither of the bavs on 
a vraicking day ; the odd costumes of 
both men and women, with trousers 
and petticoats tucked up for greater 
freedom of limb, the "varied dresses of 
the younger ones, who turn out on 
these occasions with as much delight 
as on a holiday — ^those who cannot cut 
vraic, being employed in carrying it — 
whilst most of the women gather the 
ormers, crabs, and limpets, in such 
prodigious quantities, that the market 
is always overstocked with them on 
these occasions. 

"The vraiC'Venant is not gathered 
in the same manner ; it is mostly done 
in rough weather, when the boisterous 
waves have torn it from the rocks ; it 
is cast upon the beach, and men fur- 
nished with immense rakes drag the 
vraic on shore beyond the reach of 
the sea. 

" Poor persons who possess neither 
horse nor cart are allowed to cut it 
during the first eight days of the first 
spring- tide after Easter, provided they 
carry it on their backs to the beach." 

The shores ot §>^\V ^^'i. \55»'5k -^x'wivs^N.- 



Sark and the neighbouring islands of 
Brechou, which can be reached by 
means of a boat in calm weather. 

The Seigneurie grounds are well 
deserving a visit. They are laid out 
in a very tasteful manner, and are well 
sheltered from the sea-breeze. 

The approach to the inland portion of 
Sark from Creux harbour is a winding 
gallery cut through the solid rock. 
The harbour is eifectually protected 

by a breakwater, and there is only 

room in it for a few small vessels. 
The inhabitants of the Channellslands 

are indebted to the sea-shore for almost 

all they consume in the way of fuel, 

being a species of marine algse, or 

weed, called vraicy which grows abun- 
dantly about the rocks which surround 

the coast. The ashes, when burnt, 

also famish an excellent manure. So 

important is this fuel and manure to 

the inhabitants, that the legislature of 

the island fixes the time and manner 

of its being gathered. Mrs. Clarke, in 

giving an account of one of these vraic- 

gatkerings says : — 

" On the morning of the appointed 

day hundreds of country people assem- 
ble from all parts, two or three families 

joining company, some with carts, some 

T?ith horses having panniers slung on 

each side of them ; they proceed to the 

beach, and, as the tide ebbs, they scat- 
ter themselves over the bays, the most 

active wading on foot or on horseback 

to the rocks as far out as possible, some 

going in boats to detached rocks, oyew\ toxi* to \!ci\.T«v\\. o\ Tcv^SkR^cv^^^^'^^"^^'?^'^'^"" 
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lected in the manner described. The 
island is supplied from Herm and 
Guernsey. 

The following interesting account of 
the island of Sark, and a legend attach- 
ing thereto, we extract from Ch'tmhers's 
Edinburgh Journal: — 

"The small island of Sark, or, as it 
is sometimes called, Serk, is situated 
in the British Channel, somewhat be- 
tween, and to the southward of its 
better-known neighbours, Alderney 
and Guernsey. In fair weather, it is 
easily discernible from Port St* Peter 
in the latter island, being distant about 
seven miles — an hour and a half's sail, 
under the most favourable conditions, 
owing to the prevalence of strong cur- 
rents, which in some cases literally 
race between the islands. As thus 
seen, it presents the most singular ap- 
pearance. To my own mind, there is 
no simile which seems to picture it 
more completely than that of conceiv- 
ing it to be a vast wart stuck in the 
green waters, with rugged sides and 
verdant summit. This will only faintly 
convey the impression of the precipi- 
tous character of the mural ramparts 
•with which the island breasts and de- 
fies the Atlantic stream rushing up 
the Channel. The British seas own 
scarcely such another island as Sark. 
It is a natural citadel, shut up on every 
side, and built, as it were, to defy 
the entrance of mankind : its perpen- 
d/cular sides are cleft into deep abysses, 
n-^/e/r seem to yawn with fcarfiil omen 



upon all intruders; while every now 
and then some great wave breaks over 
their mouths, filling the air with i\ 
thunder of the most mournful and de- 
pressing character. The surrounding 
waves bristle with sharp rocks, which 
assume the most grotesque and hideous 
forms eye ever beheld — ^huge elephants, 
giants' heads and arms, pinnacled 
spires, pyramids, heads of animals — 
and from the face of the black rock 
looks forth a gigantic countenance, 
grinning a grim defiance. These ac- 
cessories appear as if set by nature as 
huge sentinels to guard the privacy of 
the islo. Tradition and history con- 
cur in informing us of the fearful ship- 
wrecks which these natural defences 
have caused ; and it is still more 
melancholy to think that the great 
caverns, under which the waters now 
idly splash, have formerly resounded 
to the drowning shriek of the unhappy 
seaman. 

" From an outline so forbidding as 
this, it may be conjectured that it was 
long ere Sark was inhabited by man. 
The grey gull probably held undis- 
puted dominion over it for centuries. 
It was about the sixth century, if his- 
tory is to be relied on, before a human 
being entered the island, at least to 
dwell there. The first occupant, 
having a just appreciation of the pecu- 
liar appropriateness of the island for 
seclusion, was, as we are informed, a 
bishop Dol, in Brittany, who had in 
view the cotivftvaioxi oi t,VvQ neighbour- 
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iiig islands fo the Christian faith ; and, 
as a preparation for the work, the old 
gentleman shut himself up in Sark to 
enjoy a little private medii ation. There 
he built himself a chapel and monas- 
tery. Whether, having once got in, the 
reverend father found it a hard matter 
to get out again, and so remained a 
solitary prisoner to the end of his days, 
history says not. For a considerable 
period subsequent to the decease of the 
bishop, Sark was as desolate an island 
as the veriest hermit could have de- 
sired; but it was a desolation of a 
peculiar character ; for the seas around 
it, and the nearest islands were, if 
not filled with life and bustle, at any 
rate tolerably busy for quiet times like 
these; and no doubt many a passing 
vessel carried a timorous crew as she 
ran by the frowning cliffs and roaring 
caves of Sark. 

" Of the tradition I am about to 
relate there are two or three different 
accounts. All agree upon the remark- 
able manner in which the exploit was 
conducted, but differ with regard to 
the time and persons engaged therein. 
A sketch of events in chronological 
order will give us an outline of both 
accounts. 

" The next occupants were a horde 
of yirates, who, protected by the 
nature of the coast from all aggression, 
and possessing themselves of the re- 
quisite intimate knowledge of its dan- 
gers, were able to pursue their ini- 
quitous trade to an extent which made 



them the terror of the Channel. The 
island itself was tlie destroyer of per- 
haps more vessels and men than the 
pirates, a?, in stormy weather, they 
exhibited false lights and beacons, . 
which only too successfully decoyed 
ships into their power, or caused their 
ruin upon the iron-bound shores. The 
havoc committed was so extensive as 
to prove a material hindrance and in- 
jury to the trade of these parts, and it 
was determined by th e merchants of Rye 
and Winchelsea, who had probably 
been among the severest sufferers, to 
send out an expedition to exterminate 
the pirates without mercy. If these 
were really the actors in the succeed- 
ing drama, it will tell by what means 
they accomplished their end. 

" Sir Walter Raleigh, and some an- 
nalists of the Channel Island events, 
record that, after the expulsion of the 
pirates, Sark was for some time once 
more left to its primitive desolation 
and solitude, until, in fact, the reign 
of Edward VI. During that mon- 
arch's reign, however, it was seized by 
the French, who performed a work of 
considerable supererogation in forti- 
fying the island by the erection of two 
forts thereon ; and thus, as Sir Walter 
Raleigh says, could have held out 
* against the grand Turk himself, 
there being a sufficient quantity of 
cultivated ground to support the men 
necessary for its defence in pei-petuity. 
Tlie French, availing themselves of 
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English traders, and did serious dam- 
age to the Channel traffic, making 
descents, to the great loss and terror 
of the inhahitants, also upon the 
neighbouring islands. No open mili- 
tary efforts appear to have been made 
to dislodge them from the citadel. 
If made they were futile; and, in 
truth, it was probably perceived that 
all chance of success by other means 
than stratagem was totally hopeless. 
In the reign of Mary, some bold 
Flemings, subjects of Philip, her hus- 
band, headed by a gentleman from 
the Netherlands, undertook the work, 
and immediately set forth on the ex- 
pedition. Whether the Winchelsea 
and Rye merchants, or Flemings, have 
the legitimate claim to the merit of 
the action, I am unable to determine ; 
either account is sufficient for my 
purpose in the present place. 

"A single ship anchored before 
Sark, having all the appearance of a 
merchant vessel, which excited an 
unusual commotion and surprise 
among the vigilant inhabitants of the 
island : her sails were hauled down, 
and preparations were made on board 
for a temporary stay, there was some- 
thing particularly alarming in all this; 
but it was carefully observed by the 
look-out on shore that no weapon of 
offence was visible upon deck, or in 
the hands of the seamen. There 
were all sorts of conjectures as to the 
object of arrival, and the most sedu- 
louM preparations were made by the 



Sarkese for a vigorous defence in 
the event of any attack upon the 
island. Nothing, however, appeared 
to be farther from the minds of the 
occupants of the ship. A white flag 
waved from her topmast, and every de- 
monstration of a pacific nature was 
exhibited. But the Sarkese were not 
without the strongest suspicions of 
treachery; and when they beheld a 
boat leave the side of the vessel with 
a white flag at her bow, and contain- 
ing only a few sailors, and make for 
the rocks, which formed the only 
landing-place, they crowded to meet 
them with loaded arquebuses and 
other weapons of offence. The sailors, 
however, making parade of their de- 
fenceless condition, were permitted to 
approach within earshot of the rocks, 
and then explained the object of their 
visit. A comrade, a good son of the 
Catholic Church, had died on board a 
day or two previously. Their vessel 
was outward bound ; they might not, 
within a considerable period, touch at 
any part where there was consecrated 
ground, and tiiey prayed permission 
to inter his remains in the little chapel 
erected by the pious hands of the 
bishop already mentioned. No weapon 
should be brought on shore, and, in 
return for the permission, a present 
would be made of such commodities 
as they had on board ; their only 
object was that the bones of their de- 
parted friend might be committed, not 
to the mercy of the waves, but to a 
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peaceful rest in the holy chapel. Ac- 
cessible through their religious feelings 
to this demand, the Sarkese were 
nevertheless somewhat suspicious ; 
but the seamen acted their parts with 
80 much simple earnestness, and they 
had already given such a striking evi- 
dence of the perfect harmlessness of 
their intentions, in voluntarily throw- 
ing themselves into the power of 
others, that permission was at length 
given, upon the express condition, 
however, that not so much as a 
* pocket-knife ' would be allowed to 
be brought on shore — a condition 
which obtained the readiest assent 
from the men, who returned to the 
ship, concealing their exultation, until 
beyond the reach of detection, at the 
partial success of their adventure. 

**0n shipboard that night a goodly- 
sized coflBn, which in anticipation of 
the mournful event had been pre- 
pared, was filled, not with the cold 
remains of their comrade — an indi- 
vidual of fictitious origin altogether — 
but with a large number of swords, 
targets, arquebuses, carefully packed, 
to provide against any risk of detec- 
tion by their rattle, over which the 
coffin lid was secured, but in such a 
manner as to admit of its ready re- 
moval. The next day saw the boat 
leave the ship with a few more men 
than on the previous occasion, con- 
taining in her centre the coffin, covered 
by a flag, and having in its interior 
the pseudo corpse. It was met by the 



Sarkese at the landing-place — nothing 
more than a few rude steps cut into 
the face of the cliff; and each man 
was permitted to leave the boat only 
after undergoing a most rigid search. 
All suspicion was at rest with the 
Sarkese, who, after crossing them- 
selves with devout diligence, pro- 
ceeded to give assistance in the re- 
moval of the coffin. To the invaders 
this was a peculiarly anxious time, 
as it was absolutely necessary that 
none of the islanders should have any 
idea of its weight. Long ropes had 
been provided, as from the precipitous 
nature of the place, it was requisite to 
draw the coffin up the rocks ; and the 
seamen taking great care that none of 
the Sarkese should lend a hand in the 
work, with hearts, as may be conjec- 
tured, full of the most painful excite- 
ment, eventually, after the greatest 
difficuty, and by an amount of exer- 
tion the more painful, from the neces- 
sity of its concealment, succeeded in 
effecting its safe landing upon the 
summit of the rock. The men drew 
a long breath : one of the most for- 
midable of their difficulties had been 
overcome, and they began to make 
arrangements for the completion of the 
funeral ceremony. The Sarkese des- 
patched a body of men to secure the 
boat, while the rest accompanied their 
visitors, who shouldered the coffin 
with a solemnity becoming the sup- 
posed character of the occasion, and. 
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feigned sorrow, carried the remains 
towards the burial-place. 

" Those of the Sarkese who had se- 
cured the boat then pulled towards 
the ship, in anticipation of the pro- 
mised commodities, and without a 
dream of treachery, on arriving at 
the vessel, clambered up her sides. 
As soon as they touched her deck, a 
number of seamen rushed upon them, 
disarmed them without a blow, and 
bound them together and to the deck 
by heavy manacles. A party then 
entered the boat, and rowed hard for 
shore, to the rescue and assistance of 
their companions engaged in the 
funereal obsequies. 

" These, being at the head of the 
procession, proceeded at a steady pace 
until within a short distance of the 
chapel, where they quickened their 
steps. All had entered before the ar- 
rival of the Sarkese, who had followed 
them. The pregnant coffin was set 
down, the chapel door closed and fast- 
ened, the coffin lid was quickly re- 
moved, its contents drawn forth, the 
men anning as silently and swiftly as 
possible, and by the time the Sarkese 
had arrived at the chapel there was a 
company of men armed to the teeth 
ready to salute them. The chapel 
door was unfastened, and the Sarkese, 
to their horror and amazement, re- 
ceived their first intimation of the 
real object of the mourners in a furious 
attack, before which, they fell like 
^Aeep. 



*' The suddenness of the onvet took 
away all power from the men, and they 
fled with the wildest precipitation from 
before the mnrderous weapons of their 
assailants. A few of the bolder hearts 
made a short defence, but were swept 
down by the swords of their enemies. 
The rest flew hither and thither ; and, 
rendered almost senseless by surprise, 
some plunged with mad haste into the 
yawning abysses around the island. 
Others more wisely perceiving all 
efforts at defence and escape to be 
alike in vain, surrendered themselves 
to their victors. In a word, the island 
was depopulated, and the Channel 
Islands ridden of one of the most 
serious and mischievous annoyances 
to which their trade and security had 
ever been subject. 

" The foregoing adventure, however 
much partaking of the character of a 
romance, rests upon evidence sufficient 
to assert its credibility in the most 
complete manner; and, moral consi- 
derations apart, there can be no doubt 
that the projector and executor of this 
coup de main must have been, in the 
words of Sir Walter Raleigh, * a bold 
and very ingenious gentleman.'" 

A story very similar to this is told 
about Lundy Island, situated upon the 
north coast of Devonshire, near Bide- 
ford. Sark bears a great resemblance 
to Lundy when seen from Guernsey. 

Midway between Sark and Guem- 
sev are Hevm wv^ ^«X\vq.\3i, V«q vr&\^- 



nificant islet?, the one containing a 
population of 200 and the other of 20. 
^^ Jeihoy, is little more than a rock, 
and only accessible on one side ; it is 
inhabited principally by rabbits, there 
being but one house upon it ; it has 
been much used by Government 
as a stone-quarry. In ancient times 
Jethou was used as a watch-tower, to 
guard Guernsey from the sudden at- 
tacks of enemies ; and here fires were 
lit, as signals to their friends in 
Normandy. From this circumstance 
its name of Grand Hogue, now cor- 
rupted into Jethou, has been thought 
to be derived." Herm is much larger, 
and well cultivated. It also possesses 
fine quarries of granite ; but its prin- 
cipal attraction to tourists is a wide 
beach, with an enormous variety of 
shells, of special interest to concho- 
legists. The shores of Herm are 
first-rate hunting grounds for marine 
animals ; a rare zoophyte can be found 
by searching the shell-sand at low 
water mark. 

The name is thought to be derived 
from an old French word meaning 
" desolate.** In 1884 it was bought by 
a company of Scotch capitalists as a 
station for curing and drying the fish 
caught by their fleets in the northern 
seas. 

About twenty miles from Guernsey, 
north-east by north, and forty from 
Jersey, is tlic little island of Alder- 
ney, so famous for its celebrated 
cows (now, however, bred in England). 
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The island is abont fonr miles long, a 
mile and a half broad, and eight 
miles in circumference. Tlie south- 
east coast is composed of some strik- 
ing lofty cliff^s, ranging from 250 to 
300 feet in height. A Breakwater 
(commenced in 1847) was erected 
by Government to form both a ren- 
dezvous for men-of-war in case of a 
quarrel with France or America, and 
a harbour of refuge in a storm. Forts 
were also constructed, and the landing- 
places purposely destroyed to prevent 
any possibility of the landing of an 
enemy. The breakwater might have 
been designed to enclose a larger space 
of water ; great damage was done to it 
by the violent storms in the Channel ; 
masses of stones were dislodged and 
rolled over into deep water. 

The eastern portion of the island, 
which is low and flat, and is known as 
Longis, or Mannez, was inhabited in 
very ancient times, as is proved by the 
discovery of prehistoric remains at 
the Catel. The former of these two 
names would seem to be Norman, the 
second Celtic, but the . etymology of 
place-names is notoriously obscure. 
There is also an ancient building at 
this part, called the Nunnery, sup- 
posed to be Roman, with very thick 
and solid walls. * 

The steamers land passengers In the 
harbour of Braye, inside the bay of 
the same name, which is protected by 
the breakwater above-mentioned. J ust 
above the harbour is Easftni^Qj^s^^s^^,*^'^ 
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onlj relic of mediseval times in the 
island, said to have formerly belonged 
to the earl who was disgraced by- 
Queen Elizabeth, now converted into 
a military hospital. To the right of 
the castle is La Roche Pendante, 
which juts out at a sharp angle over 
the sea below. That portion of the 
English Channel lying between 
Alderney and the French coast is 
known as the Race, owing to the 
rapid current, and is somewhat 
dangerous when wind and tide meet. 

From the landing place to the town 
of St. Anne's (Hotel: Scott's), the 
only one in the island, is a quarter of 
an hour's walk up-hill. The town 
is situated in a hollow valley, and is 
thus protected from boisterous winds. 
The Trigale leads down into the 
Marais, where are the pumps and the 
circular tank, whither every day all 
the island cattle are brought to drink. 
This constitutes a very attractive 
novelty for the stranger temporarily 
resident. The street called La Petite 
Rue, or La Rue des Vaches, is 
inhabited by farmers, and through it 
pass the cattle on their way to and 
from the Marais and the Blaye 
pasture grounds. 

Alderney possesses a large church, 
one of the handsomest edifices of the 
kind in these islands.' It was the gift 
of the Le Mesurier faitiily, and is a 
lasting tertimony to the wealth and 
liberality of the island's ancient 



In common with all these islands, 
Alderney is not without stories of the 
olden time. Near the romantic ravines 
of La Nache, and close to La Vallce 
des Vaux is the Lovers' Chair, a 
granitic formation resembling a sena- 
tor's curule stool, to which is attached 
a local story of ill-stdtred lovers* 
devotion. 

Many years ago, when knights were 
clad in glittering armour, there lived 
in Alderney a lovely maiden of honour- 
able parentage, but poor. In the island 
of Guernsey dwelt a governor, rich, 
proud, and overbearing, who had an 
only son. This son happened to come 
across the lovely Marguerite, and fell 
at once in love with the child-like face. 
The old story ever new began, the love 
was reciprocated, stolen interviews 
were given, and the Lovers' Chair was 
the place of rendezvous. News came 
to the stern father's ears, and the son 
was forbidden on pain of the last 
penalty to see Marguerite. Of no 
avail; love proved stronger than 
parental will, and the Lovers' Chair 
meeting still continued. One day, 
Marguerite was secretly followed by 
armed men, and the two lovers were 
discovered. Determined not to be 
separated, they gave each other one 
long last embrace and then boldly 
standing on the verge of what is now 
the telegraph cliff, took together the 
fatal leap in the seething waten below. 
Hence the name of Lovers' Chmir. 

0! \^ -j^aK Alderney has 
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deservedly received more notice from 
tourists, and will well repay the little 
extra trouble and expenditure of time 
involved in visiting it. The popula- 
tion in 1891 was 1,943. The French 
language, or, more properly, Norman 
patios is not much spoken here. 

Six miles to the west of Aldemey 
are "TAe Caskets" a dangerous 
cluster of rocks, included in the 
compass of a mile; now marked by 



a lighthouse. It was on these rocks 
that, in 1744, the Victory was lost, 
with 1,100 men. From this it will be 
seen, that even when the attractions 
of Guernsey and Jersey are on the 
wane, there are some resources left in 
these excursions, which will give the 
tourist, who has no misgivings of the 
sea and the stalwart Channel boat- 
men, the opportunity of enjoying an 
additional round of novelties. 



ADYERTISBMENTS. 



CONTINENTAL HOTELS, &c. 



AIX-LA-CHAFELLE. 



CARL SOHMEKy Proprietor. 

THIS large and well-known Establishment, close to the Karsaal, and opposite the principal Bath 
Houses, has an excellent reputation for its general comfort, cleanliness, superior accommoda- 
tion, and very moderate charges. The Proprietor lived several years in England. Table d'Hdte at 
1 and 5 o'clock. Carriages at the Hotel . Arrangements in the Winter season from the 1st October. 

AIX-LES-BAINS. 

^1^!:^^:!!^ CRAHD HOTEL DU LOUVRE. 

BUILT IN 1889. FIRST-GLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

T>HCOMMBNDED by the Army and Navy Society. 100 Bedrooms and Priyate Snites of Apartments. Becmtly 
^^ enlarged and improved by a new Main Entrance and large HalL OjnKMite the (Sardena of the two Casino*. 
Beautiful situation near the Baths. Largest " Jardin d'Hiver'^and public Saloons. Arrangements from 9 fruies a 
day. LifU^ Bath Booms. English Landlady. Swiss Management. V* PICIHAT* 

GRAND HdTEL BRITANNIGtUE. 

EleTated SltnatloD, near the Baiks. LIFT. 

GRAND HOTEL THERMAL IN CONNECTION WITH THE BATHS. 

100 ROOMS AND SALOONS. COMPLETELY REBUILT. LIFT. 

RICHARD and CtARCIN, Proprietors of Hotel BrltavMiqaie, Caviies. 



AJACGIO (Island of Corsica). 



AJACCIO. 

The Mediterranean Oowes of the Future. Quiet, Retired, Historic. 

GYRNOS PALACE HOTEL. 

Englisb Comforts and Sanitation. Newly Built and loxorlously Fornished. 

Choice Cellar and excellent Kitchen. 

MAGNIFICENT ORANGE GARDEN. LOGGIAS FOR LUNCHEONS & DINNERS. 

Bpbcial Fkatubx : 

^^£' rAJi^/ry FA/R, billiard and SMO KIUQ L Oa«g£ 

-JM# motel Koyal et dc aam»ti«fe» ft^«»*»*** . 



ALAQNA (Sesia) Itsl;. 



ALAOMA (B«rfa). GRAND HOTEL. 

1,««0 HETKE6 AirnCDE. 

A T Iho lool ol the Moniit Rom. Splendid P.noroma. Oppoille the grent Waterfall 0( Otte. 

■^ MagnlflceM Promenades iQtht Pine Forenli. CerHre o( ficanlons lo GnMioiiey, Maaig»M-», 

ZeTi)Mit,irobelie.etD. Bailwayt NDTaro-Vsraiio. Irreproachabls honM la eTn? TeqiMt. 

Cornvtrndin^ Hotm: Qnuid Hot«l de IXUTOPS, atTnrlD. 



HOTEI^ KIRSCH 



GRAND HOTEL DU RHIN. 

PLACE ST. DEHI8. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, higbl; recommended, situated near to the Railwav 
station aad Calhfdra], afforfli every aceommodMloii. BeiuUful Apartmcou and Alij BeO- 

raln.' EoglLh Interpreter. JAHBB HBKTHA, Fiopilator. . 



AMSTERDAM. 



Amstel Hotel 

THE LARGEST HOTEL 
IN TOWN. 

PatroDlieil b; tbe hlgbest clus of EngUsh 
TnveUers. 

Erafr Mo^tia Oomtowt aamblnsd 
with Modwt* fritm. 




▲DTBRSBMSlffTS. 



AMSTsaDAW Gontlimed. 



BRACK'S DOELEN HOTEL. 

THIS First-class Hotel is situated in the centre of the Town. Open view on 
th« BiTer Amstel. Patronised by the highest class of English and Awart— b Fuailiw. 

XjtfAiiously furnished. Erery modem comfort and conveaieiice. 

' Telegraphic Address : " Doelan, Amsterdam.*' B. F. HAHV* PropgltW. 

ANTWERP. 




THIS magnificent newly built Hotel is the finest andlargest in town, with acwtral situation 
between the Cathedral, Piotnre Gallery, and Boulevards. TWO HUNDRED MpliS & SALOONS. 
Sitting, ftpwftirtwg. and BlUlard ftooms. Fitted Dark Room for Amawvur nMograii&ein. 

BATHS ON EVERY FLOOK. HYDRAULIC LIFT. 
Omnibus of tlis Hotel meets ererr Train and Boat. 

•r. l.Ari¥Blf »• tke saBM Proprietor as Ho(«A #e 

ABGAGHON. 



THIS important establishment has been entirely restored by the new Pro- 
prietor. Every desirable comfort will now be found in the hou«e. Excellent Ouislne. well fomislMd 
rooms and apartments. Large Music and Conversation Saloons. Table d'Hdte. Bestaurant a la Oute. 
Winter Garden (2)0 metres). Caloriferes heating the Hotel all thvouah. Hot and Gold BitiM. Perfect 
hydrotherapy. Steamers and Boats for excunuons* be'ongteig to the house. Lawn TeoaiB. Twice ■ 
week Concerts or Balls organised by the direction in the saloons of the Hotel. Postal and Telegranliii! 
Address: Fbrsas— Arcachon. B. FBIIJBAft» Dr^ PSttprtfiMr* 

ATHENS. 



.A.TJ^ZSBa'S (G-ZVESZIOZI). 

HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE, 

FIRST CLASS. E. LAMPS A, Proprietor, 
fi^pecial OjBSce in the Hotel for Railway and Steamiliif Ziokeig, aIio:Ptoit 



■♦.. 



BABCELONA. 



GHAND HOTEL 

^m/fr n 4 . Flormmlj "069 Quatre Ka\\siiftr 

/ ^M£ 4AMMM» AHM^ MOST OOlWOilVL 

Tb9 EMM H the Sleeping Oe» l^uMift 



BAJEH-BAPEN. 



FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT,^ 

CONTTEKSATION "house 



NEW VAPOUR BATHS. 



i6^. 



:^ 



m 



CHARGES STRICTLY 
MODERATE. 

Special arrangements lor a proIOQged stay. 



Opea all 
^ ^ _ _ ^, , the year. 

Now Burrounded by^ 
its own 
beautiful ^^^^ — -—- „o- 

X"^ TABLE D'HOTE AT 1 AND 6 O'CLOCK. 

HYDRAULIC LIFT IN BOTH HOUSES. 

A. fiOSSLER, Propr iBtor. ' 

Branct Hotel: EOm KDEB, mWll (LMQ MGHOKE). 
BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE 

^ICfflLY-SEPPTED and well patronized First-class Family 
Hotel, combining every modern comfbrt with moderate 
charges. . Beautiftil sltnation in tbe most elegant part of 
Baden, at the entrance of the Lichtenthal AUee, facing Pro- 
nuoade, Theatre, and Oonversatiou Hoose. 

Lift. Baths. Electric Light t)iroiigIioiit. 

LARCE GARDEN, COVERED RESTAURANT TERRACE. 
OPEN ALI4 THE YEAB. 

inuviaments (Winter Peiislon), Kei trog^^^A^ ^^^ ^ 



BADENWEILEB. 



BADENWEILER IN BADEN. 

HOTEL SOMMER 

(AND HOTEL KARLSRUHE). 

First-class Honse. Beautiftilly sltnated, witb Mineral Water 

Springs (Einzelbader). 

LAWN TENNIS. LARQE PARK. 

Omnilras meets principal Trains at the Mnllieim Station. 

FREIBURG IN BREISGAU, BADEN. 

HOTEL SOMMER ZUM ZEHRINGER HOP 

First-class Hotel, neax the Railway Station, situated in 
the centre of a beautiful garden, commanding magnificent view. 

Both establishments have large Dining, Reading, & Billiard Rooms.' 
Excellent Cooking. Fine "Wines. Moderate Prices. 

SOMMER BB0THBB8, Propileton. 



BASLE. 



.A8LI.-H0TEL SCHWEIZERH0F-BA8LE. 

THIS Beautiful First Class Establishment is the most important and the 
best sitiiatcd, opposite the Central Station. It has been entirely refoniiBlied and 
fitted with the most recent ImprovementB. Vast Terrace. lASt, Highiv reoommeiided. 
Terms moderate. Managed by the New Proprietor. E. J. OOETZIMQE&. 



BELLAGIO, ON THE LAKE OF COMO (ITALY). 

Js :: . 

HOTEL GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

^^ jir*^ ^My ^„^ MnrnKAVEWe left and 1CI.VCTRIC U«HT. 

O ^S^^ ^^^ L^^OEST AND BEST MANAGED HOT^lift io \» tewi\ «l1^ Itdioif 

^wal^^ff^ *7^^ f^Pri^tor Mpareg no eflfort to give aaUstaLcUoa to YAa ^«totv ^WN* 

"^^^'^MiinMhJif}^ 2" **• htighU in the midst ol exteusVye gsLt^ft^ owft«ifc\t»« >ik* tn* 

"erusb Dirjae Service is held Sa a Chapel belonging to l\ie ^g^g^SS^^! 



ADTBBTI8S1ISNTB. 



BESUN. 



Vnter dem Unden, SHy opposite the Royal Palaee* 

rHIS old, reputed, first-class Hotel, has the best sitnation in the Town, close to all the principal 
aigbts and Royal Theatres. Lately re-f arnished throughout. Splendid Restaurant, looking out 
>wr the *' Linden." *' Cafe." Drawing Room for Ladies. Baths. Lift. Table d^Hote. JEUectrlfi 
Aght. Newspapers in aU Languages. Omnibus at Stations. Moderate Charges. 

Proprietor : ADOLPH MUHLINO, Purveyor to the Imperial Court. 

BERNE. 



rHI9 beautiful First Class Establishment is the most important and the best situated in the town, 
^ at two minutes* walk from the Station, and close to the House of Parliament. It is surrounded 
•X A beautiful garden, with a large terrace, and commands a full view of the Alps. Its superipr 
Dterior arrangements, the comfort of its Private Apartments, Public Parlours, Reading Saloon, Ac, 
oake it the most desirable residence for English Families and Single Travellers. Reduced prices for 
retracted stays and in Winter season. Lin. Electric Ligllt. 

BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL DU PALAIS, 

FORMERLY the Reaidence of the EMPRESS EUGENIE, is now open as 
a First Class Hotel. It stands in its own grounds, with a Terrace on the border of the Sea. 
"he finest position in Biarritz. Perfect English Sa nitary Arrangements. Lawn Tennis. Golf 
!lub adjacent to the Hotel. Proprietor: C. DIETTE, from the Berkeley Hotel, London, W. 

BISKRA (Algeria). 

ROYAL HOTEIi, £1^4 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 

In fbe bMt sitnation of BlilmL Full Sonth view over tbe Desert 

lost perfect Saaitarjr airaiiKements. Pension from 10 francs a day. 

BLOIS (FRANCE). 

aBAND SOTEL B& '&\^-^^ 

RARTMENT8 for FamiHcs. Clow to t\ie C^xNft ^1^^:^^^ ^^vfi--*'' 



6 APVBRTISBKMrTS. 

BONN. 

mr. ON THE BANKS OF THE RHINE. UlT. 

tttnTATION wiihont equal, facing the Shine. Seven Mountains, the Talk, LandiBf Pier, and BaOtTay BtatiOh. 
1^ Extensive English CNurdeBS. fiaadlng. Smoking, and BUliavd Rooau. Ladiat lalooiu AMeriean. French, and 
■ngUsh Hawvapers. Wazm aikd Oold Baths in the M«t«l. Speoial Omnibuses ■beloi^ng to tha SstaUishoMni to and 
from all Trains and Bteaiaen. Moderate tibtagw. Advantageous anraitfnmmts for a pralaigsd ■qjoots. •■■"•* — 



KlfMj Moommeuded. IkUe d'HOte at 1^ and 6 o'dodc. O. ] 

*— W^^-^— — Miw— >— ■ I I I I I ■ III. Il l n iiiBiMM ■ — ^— — wiw— a*— ^ati 



BOBDEAUX. 



GRAND HOTEL 

(HOTEL de FRANCE et de NANTES, r^imig). 

0aAw Vint CUmb Hotel, fall soHCh, patreHJbMMl %y M^WLWL tke PHsee «r W«iM« 

LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE, latest Bystem, communicatijag with PikBIS. 

CALORIFERE HEATING DAY AND NIGHT. 

TABLE D'HOTE. RESTAURANT. 

LADIES' BOOM. READING and SMOKING ROOMS. 

BATH ROOM ON EACH FLOOR. 

t^itnated opposite the Grand Theatre, the Prefecture, the Exchange, the Bank ol 
France, and the Port. Saloons and 90 Booms from 8 francs upwanls ; in Pensioa 
£3 2s. a week. 

Mr. PETER'S magnificent Cellars under the Hotel, containing 80,000 bottles, 
can be yisited at anj time in the day ; he is also Proprietor of the Domaine da 
Pheniz, and Purveyor of Wine and Liqueurs to H.M. the Queen of England. 
He sells this article in small and large quantities, in bottles or in wood, in full 
confidence* 

Vto. LOUIS PETBB. 

HOTEL »"> FBIXrCBS dILl FAIZ. 

FIRST CLASS NOIiL WITH EVERY MONRN MPROVEMEIir. 

ADMIRABLY situated In the centre of ttie Town, Highly reoommeiHled. Kooanwttli Etoetiiv 
-^^ Light from 2 shillings upwards. ReatAoraut : Breakfast, 4 frs. ; Dinner, 6 frs^ wine included. 



In Pension from £2 168. a week. 



aZUXTD EOTEL BIOBELIEV. 



r^iyr cmmUrtaMe BstaMUhBieBi. Vest Cemtral lilwMc 
j^^„^ WMWT. EI»CTB1C UfiHt. 

'^rf£^:F'^^T^' BitkftiMi, 9trm,; Sfn. 500., wine IncHud^iL %)MtaiwttfctMtE*^V^«*mVla. 
^^^*rs^wlaein€lmd9(^, JZooois from 2 shiUingft upwAxd». _ s 



BOSmOBSSA. 



HOTEL D'AHGLETESKE, 



to y«nUiid«IU Sntlon If nqneitcd. 



lonnnended to EneliA 

irch cloHto tht HoiDl. Lata 

" — --^r.-'- Omnllmi to iJt LnTuMnd 

J. KUHZIEB, ProVTletOT Uld IfinBITT. 



B0inU>OI[£-SOB-HER. 



Grand HOTEL GHRISTOL and BRISTOL 

riBBT OLin BOTEL. HieHLT BECOMMBMDHD. 

Sltacted naar the BAILIVAT STATIOK and STEABIER6. 

Ipo. yrz. SAO-NIER OHSISTOL, Proptietnss. 

LA BOURBOULZ-LXS-BAINS (Frsnee). 



VILLA MEOICtS, 




Bleotrin Lljht. Telephone. 
■ngUah spoken. 



_::x-=;rfa 



BKtrOES. 



GRAND HOTEL DU COMMERCE. 

•nlied byK 

-__ , QbA&iA t>i 

Mtf mlimt FlTtt-HMtM Botcl ot Bncck, u& vOm 



4>*Mr Omalbeu at U» SUIIob. Trt«iphii»«. . 



OONTBEXEVILLE (Vosffes.) 



ISRAND HOTEL DE L'ETABLISSEMENT. 

PBBT-CLASB, the only on« in the Park of tlie SMat^riiment. Bodn. 
I>oii<SBf ndjoUiiiw tbe Ustel. Luge ud BiuU Aputmenli. Ksobi from * tn. VaU* 

IBUZ ranr, am^rmtmnTj ; Oo-Froprtatar of tba MMMmb, VuU. 



GRMD HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE and BELLE YENISE, 

Tke nncM Ffnt^lBim HMfl In Carra. EsprrUIl; Palr^dMd 10' 
■HsUah ud AmcitewB VamUloi. 

lUtoSOpBTcent.diKoiinC allowed to Mcmbere of the Army Kud Nary Co-opeMttn 
Society, Limited, Lnndon. JE&N GAZZI, Proprietor. 



HOTEL MFAMILLErrPEMSM^^^^^ 

H g*ri» u iwLi allr, with tbe iBBia HlTHib|«a. Boonu Tarrnmftivbblr 

ENOELBERO. 
KURHAU8 HOTEL & PENSION TITLI8. 




FAULENSEE-BAD (Lake of Thonne) 8witferlaii4. 
FAULCHSEE-BAD. HOTEL VICTORIA. 

-M^mwie SplBM. KalM sr !*•»«. (>,«■» IMt alwiefte^ 

y J^S^'^^^J^^OS OF THE QtJEBN OF HOTAjUETO. OwrtMiBiSm 



•p 
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FBANSFOBT-ON-THE-MAIN. 






HOTEIi de RUSSIi;. 

HfMMc Light* Lift. GalttrifeNS. Q^ipotHe the GentraL Railway fllaUffii. 

FlrM-^aM Motel* ETcry Modem Contfort. 
CHARI.1BI FRAME, Pgopiittag.. 

CONTINENTAL HOTEL, first class 

Opposite the Central Railway Station. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT and Central Steam Heating in every room. Reading 
and Smoking Rooms. Splendid position. Lift. Baths. Aloderate chargea; S«rvio«t.Uabtr 
and Heating Included. Telephone 1S60. First-class favourite House for English and Aveiteau 
FvaUief. Ttkt only Hotel on the Station with grouad-floor Sooma and Apartmenta 

Proprietor; R. OBRSTENBRAHD. 

FSEUDENSTADT (Germany). 

VRBVmSlirSTADT <8,6eo feet above Sea), 



Railway line-Stntlirarl;, OflTenbaiv* Strasbnrff* 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, surrounded by a very beautiful Park. Comfortable 
Bedrooms and Saloons. Water and Milk cures. Pine-needio and Sole Bath.s. Sanitary 
arrangements perfect. Central Residence for Excursions. Carriafces at the Hotel. M«de«at4^ 
'charges. Pension. ERNEST LUZ, Junior, FrOPXletOr. 



^ 



GENEVA. 



UPT. HOTEL DE LA POSTE. i«». 

n^HIS HOTEL, with the best sanitary arrangements, is situated in the finest part of the Town, oloae U» 
-*• the General Post Office, the principal Banlters, and the New Opera House. Pine view. Well raoom- 
mended to Families and Single Gentlemen for its great comfort and ve^ moderate chargea. Table 
d'hote at 12-15 o'clock, 3 frs. 5j c, at 3-90 o'clock, 4 frs : Supper at 7 o'clock 3 frs., wine included. Baths. 
Beading and Smoking Rooms. 100 well famished Bedrooms, from 2| to 4 frs., Electric Uffht 
included. Central Steam-heating. Pension from 7 tolO frs. a day. Telephone. 

CH. SADLIER, Proprietor. 



GENEVA. HOTEL BRISTOL. 

10, Roe da Mont Blanc» near English dtsrcli* 

MOST comfortable family Hotel. Every modern convenience. New* sanitary 
arrangements. Electric Light in every room. Lift. Baths. Beading and Smoking Rooms. 
No extra charge for light and attendance. Arrangements for Pension. 

J. ciniTKT-HlJGO!!!, Prowtoies. 



6EBARDMEB (Vosges), France. 



GRAND HOTZX du IiAC. 

JU tmiyone wm a LargB Park CHHi a S\!Vwi4\4 >l\«-» w^^« 
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GLION. 



GRAND HOTEL DURIGHi VAUDOIS GLIOK 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL, enlarged and entirely renewed, with the best comfort- 
150 Rooms. One of the finest situations in Switzerland. Central Heating* 
Moderate Charges. Open all the year. 

F. BIECHELMANN, Proprietor. 

aOTEL PESrSIOU BSLLBWE. 

BHEWLY ERECTEO. ENOUSH FAMILY HOTEJU 

LARGE TERRACE commanding an unequalled view over the Lake, tHe 
Rhone Valley, and the Alps. Most reasonable rates. CoTered Verandah and Promenoir. 
Baths and doaclies in the Hotel. Highly recommended to English and American Families. 

PAUL WEIBEL, Proprietor. 



THE HAUGE. 



PAULEZ' HOTEL (LIMITED). THE HAGUE. 

THIS FIRST RATE HOTEL, situated in the quietest quarter of the City, in the vicinity of the 
Opera, Museums, and Royal Park; cannot be too highly recommended for its accommodation, 
the excellence of its Table d'Hotc and Wines, added to the attention and civility shown to travellers. 
*' Restaurant k la Carte*' at any hour. Splendid Reading and Dining Rooms. The only Hotel with 
Lift (ascensor). Electric Light all through the Hotel. Bath. Carriages. Moderate Charges. 
Arrangements made during the Winter Season. 



HOMBOU&G-LES-BAINS. 



HOTEL DE RUSSIE. 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 

ONE OF THE BEST IN THE TOWN, WITH DEPENDENCE "VILLA AUGUSTA " SITUATED IN 

THE EXTENSIVE GARDEN OF THE HOTEL 

Best position near the Knrhana, the Springs, the Bathing Establishments, and 

Itawn Tennis Ooorts. Perfeet sanitary Arransenienu. Splendid Dining Boom 

with oovered Verandahs. 

HYDRAULIC LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. _ . 
Mmrare Hhmdy Aardent 4,000 square jards. attaebed to the Hotel. 

^^T^/yGCISH dk FRENCH COOK/NG. FINEST OPEN AIR RESTAURANT. 
'^ »# «M^ mad imt0 put of tt« BeMmm (iUj, June, BepttmlMr, koA. Octe^wt^ txnoavMM 

fluuf* at rwj moderate prleM. 

Pnnrayor to H.E.B. «bii QKMAI»«kA «i 
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nmsBBucE. 



GRAND HOTELdeL'EUROPE 

One of the Largest and most Elegant Family Hotels of the Townj 
OPPOSITE THE STATION. 

More than a Hundred Rooms and Saloons, furnished with every luxurious 

comfort, and 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

URGE DINING ROOM CONSTRUCTED IN EMPIRE STYLE, 

(A Curiosity of the Town), 

FURTHERMORE LADIES' SALOONS. 

READING, SMOKING, & RESTAURATION ROOMS. 

RENOWNED GOOD COOKING. 

EXCELLENT COUNTRY AND FOREIGN WINES, 

Moderate charges from ISth OCTOBER to 1st K&T. 
BBANOH HOUSE : Hotel Kaiserin Elisabeth at Zell-am-Sear 



.T^lJ^lJClTJTBTTf TP 1* especially recommended by Prol Dr. Jaccond, of Paris, for beneficial eflRecto of its 
Jsilrl m\ OOAf W WAi climate on weak constitntiona both in Summer and Winter. It has a renowned Univer- 
*slty and offem great edaoational advantages. Splendid Skating in Winter. Turkish, Yapour, and Salt Swimming 
Baths. Very frequented Winter Station at low altitude. 

HOTEL TIROL. 

VIBST Class Establishment near the Station. Orer 150 elegantly furnished Booms. Reading, Smoking, Retiring 
' Rooms. Baths. Fine Oarden. Electric Llf^t. Lift. Special arrangements for orotraeted star, and extremely 
moderately Pension. Winter terms. lUiutratM Pamphlet free on application. CXWiL LAMU%W>1L, Tftvpr. 



INTERLAEEN. 



INTERLAKEN. TERMINUS HOTEI^. 

CENTRAL STATION. SGHA^TTl ^^^T«S.^V ^««l ^\fe^^^»i«srv ^ 

TPmEST SITUATION. Moderate Prn^a. 2«^itfs^. l^^''^^^=^S^-5 

Jt^ JAodanadamfMi. JHectrio Light. Bat\ilU>om. T>wVL^Qwalox i^^S«»»^^*«*'**''^ 



1« 



KBEUZNACH <or, CREUZNACH). 



ROYAL HOTEL anb EKGLISGHEI Htf.. 



riUIB ItaiBMtt «i4 4ieit RMel, with erwj modem ovinflirt at vwy ma^ntKn nljMf «» liATfii 
-L Gaad«i. INv liMble BathA Ltft. PflrfMiBaiiitai7«rnHii»meiiU» Pott«ii4 Iteltginvh 
OfSce in the Hotel. Omnibus at both Stations— Kreuznach Town and Slreuznach Bath. 

Manager: OTTO^ AESCHLHtANfl, '^'*^^3!t2VSrSi«^?Sfef?5!!21**'^ 
ENOCKE-SUB-HBR (Belgiom). 

GRAND HOTEL de KNOCKE 

FIEST CLASS SSTABLI8HMBNT. Splendidly situated fkdi]grtSl».aea; 
Unsnipassed for elegance and comfort, combined with moderate charges. 200 spiltedid Bed- 
rooms with Saloons. Billiards. Reading Room. Temoe. Playgrounds. Omnibus at the Station. 
The latest English Sanitary Improvements. 



LTcnrs. 




BEST HOTBi. Of nmn vcvaasom.. 

THE GRAND HOTEL 

The most popular and fkihloiiable. 



MACON. 



OBAZTB HOTEL de I'EirBOFB. 

STSBUOL Honm tor fUnlliea and Tonriata, five minutea from the Station. This large eataUidiment, tbe bast of th« 
town, sitaated in the valley of the Saune, offers a magnifloent panorama iudading Mont Blane. Bast aitnatiou. 
Moderate charges. Interpreter. Connected with the "French Antomobile Clab" and Touring Claba of nranoe. 
Minora! essences for self-moTlng carriages to be had. Telephena. Modesate terms. Sole oorrespondent for Maoon of 
Cook's Agency. On arrival at Macon, wire for the omnibases of the Hotel, always in attendance lor every train. 
Travellers should not listen to Agents within or outside the Station, inviting them to go elsewhere. 

mm HOTEL. i% FRANCE et des. ETfiAliCiBi 

/rgg»2r aiUSS HOTEL, the moAt frec^oMited by Famyie» mmk Ibnits. 
-iinufj'^y^^'^^SP*^'^ ^^ IStAtion. The only 0Bewt.Tit»tJ^^^ — '" *" 

i 





APTBKTWBMtlrtl. 

I(ADEIBA-(FimchaD. 



Reid's Hotels 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 

By appointment to H.R.H. The Duke of Sdinburgh. 

ElEID'S HEW HOTEL ft ANHEZES. - Situated on I 

Ibe CUSa to U>e W«W of Funcbtl. on tta« Sew Road 

OTerlooktal the Bet, innd new of the Mountama 

Sea BaUiirut uid Boatiog. 
SANTA CLABA HOm>-" Admirably aitual'^ 

oierlookioi BudcIuL flse view of the UouDlams , 

■od Seh"— r<ijc Anubll'a OMcic ED Jfutloru 
UUiEB'S CASHO HOTBI..— la aheltered m tral ' 

Dorttloa. I 

BmTAS HOTEL-Oerman gnokeD 

Tlteu, WIRit CLASS HOTELS afford ecer; romf o» ' 
for funillM and tnrellan. Excellent Culaine and 
CaildDS Wines. Tennil Oonrth laiss Gard>.ns Batha 
BaodiDi ud SmoUng Roodil FneUeh and Oermaii 
NewtiKpen. BiUiar^. The SAtnTARY amnee 

Co., of Iiouloii. All Steamen meC 

Telegrams; "REID, FUNCHAL." 

Pamphlet Free of Paesmore, 124, Cheapside ; " Hotel Tariff 
Bnreau," 96, Regent Street, London; and J. and H. Lindsay,' 
7, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; or Wm. Reld, Madeira, 

MADBID. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL. THE ONLY FRENCH HOTEL IN MADRID. 

ELECTRIC LIQHT. BATH. COURIERS. CARRIAGES. ELECTIIIG LIFT. 

J. CAPDEYIELLE, Proprietor. 

MARSEILLES. 




T' 






i»r 



MENTONE (Alpee Muitines). 



HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE 

OIKAK T« m «ABAYAN STATMN). 

TBI8 elegaaHy cootbructed and beautifully ftimithed Hotel «njoyi a hlf h raputation for iti 
confort. SsiOldlBS ■•out and Balfeis. ArraaseBtents for FwitMcg> 
Known for its excellent Cnislne. Charges moderate. 

The Hotel is under the personal superintendence of the Proprietor, 

Mr. CHARKBS BERNARD <Swte0>. 

" ■ ■ I ■ I. T — . - — ^ 

MILAH. 

wiLAw. HOTEL de I'EUROPE. 

COBSO VICTOR EMMANUEL, 9, H, full south, near to the Cathedral, 
tbe Soala Grand Theatre, Victor Emmanuel Passagre, Post and Telegraph Office. Quiet 
RooiBS facing tike Garden. ** Table d'Hdte" and "Restaurant.** Reading Saloons, Smoking 
Rooso, and foreign Newspapers. Hydraulic Lift to each floor, Central Steam-heating appara- 
tus, and Electric Light in ail the Rooms. Omnibus at the Station. Moderate charjires. Pension. 
Cook*8 Coupons accepted. K. MARCIOMNI, Proprietor. 

HOTEL Du NORD. 

ILfODBRK, first-class English Hotel, conveniently situated on the Central Railway Square. 
'"-'- Large Garden. Open and best position. Lift. Electric Light and central Steam heating in 
all rooms. Winter Garden. Restaurant. Moderate terms. Room, light, and attendance, 2frs. 60c. 
Cook*s Coupons accepted. 

V. OOLLBONI, Proprietor. OH. GALLIA, Director, 

BELLINI'S HOTEL TERMINUS. 

In tbe immediate viclaity off (be Railwajr StaUoa* 

NEW; expressly bail t for an Hotel with all modern improvements. Situated in the healthiest 
part of the Town. Pleasant Garden. Airy Apartments. Table d*Hote. Restaurant and 
Reading Rooms. Baths. Heated throughout Scrupulously clean. Careful attendance and very 
moderate charges. Real English Hotel, near the Station. Porter meets all trains. Hotel Coupons 
accepted. No Examination of Luggaoe fob Yisitoks to this Hotel. 

J. BBUUDil, FMPrletor. 

AscENSEUR. HOTli!L Dli ROME. lift. 

ADMIRABLY situated, full South, on the Corso, a few steps from the Duomo, Scala, and 
•^ Galleries. This Hotel, comfortably furnished and fitted up with the greatest care, is warmly 
recommended for its comfort and moderate charges. Hydraulic Lift. 

Branch House : PIAZZA FONTANA, 8 and 10— HOTEL BIBGIONE BEXUEVUE. 

BORELLA« . BROTHEKS, Proprletorft. 



MONT-SOSE-LES-BAmS (France). 

HOTEL SARGIRON-RAINALDY. 

^^_^^ FOBMERLY CHABAURY, AIM^. 



MOHTBEPX (01«ren«). 



HOTEI< da CYGNE. 



MmncH. 

GRAND hotel" 'continental. 

Tj^IRIT-CLASa HOTEL. UnmrpuHd, tota, uid mott qalet iHutloo ob UiilmlUaiuoliUm, In 
■E tin Briddli of tha Toira, uid molt cbdImI for rliltlDg Tbutm ni HI dIum of IntenM. AU 
nod*n Mmloitl, Lift. Elwlris Ught. Moderate cbirgu. Fantnrlta Wlntu' K«*ld«aM at bnr 

pricei. H- mSHES. P r o W lrtOfc 

W, WEMMEVER. Bfamagiif. IWMtlT »»)»r«lnrtgt bnwM. a»* ■ka>to«»*% Ow. 

MURREM. 

GRAND HOTEL des AliPHS. 

OPEN Trom the 1st of Mav till 30bh Octobar. Oombinea every modent 
comfort. All rootni anil Silooni lighted by Electric Light. Oood KconunadatloD. 



BEPITBM aaaiWRKR. proprietors ^ 



WEUHArSEN-SCHAFFHAUSEN (Switzerland) 

FALLS OF THE RHINE 

HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF. 

TIBBT GLASS HOTEL. 200 BOOMS. HYDHAULIO LIFT. 
J^lendld Tlewi of the MieliTated 
FALLS OF THE RHINE & THE CHAIN OF | 
ALPS, AS FAR AS MONT BLAKC. 



A CHARMIHG SUMMER RESORT, 



SPECIAL ARRANaEMENTS FOR A " 
PROTRACTED STAY. 

Bj meani of Bleetricitj bnd Bengal Ligbts Ihe FalU of the Rhine bib btUU^l^^Z^ 
lllQilliliated every nigtt flvmTii{,ft«?raoOTi.«»?«»iKstii ' 




The CONTINENTAL HOTEL 

OPEN FROM JUNE 1st TILL NOYEMBEB. 

L HialuVHt llnt-oIMiBoMl, 



111 ill imm: ,,, „ :it»ti:. ,, .1 



I READINC & MUSIC 
DOOMS. BATHS. 






\ Lighted thronghont 

by ElMtrlclty. 



CREAT OCEAH HOTEL, 

FIRST- CUSS IN EVERY RE SPECT. 

UHRITAI.I.ED FOR ITS SPIiENDID SITUATION, 
FACING THE SEA AND THE BATHS. 



Close to the Nm Kursadand the Residence of tlieRoyal Family. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 



I^EOtf THOMA, ProifTJietaw. 



ADTERTI8EMBVT8. ~ f 1 



08TXND Continued. 



THE SPLENDID HOTEL. 

yPHB most fashionable Hotel and ResUnrant In the place. Finest situation facing the Sea and the 

*• Baths, and next to the Palace of the Boyal Family. '* Elevator." All Modern Comfort. 

200 Beds and Saloons. Omnibus meeta Steamers and Trains. 

Address for Letters and CaUeffranii: "SPLBHDnx OSTEND.** 

* !• sen WITSEIHGt Mtmnmfir, WiM ter BeaMm : BTlce, Metei 4e Franee* 

ITwtih Hoiue during the Wlnt«: TEE SEEP HOTIL, oppoBite the Landing Stage of the "Rajwl Belgium J(au 

Steamers and cloae to the Railway Stations. Kewly furnished. Perfect Sanitary arrangements. 

CRAND HOTEL DU LinORAL, 



, LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. BOARD FROM 10 8. 

# . 

Gd. HOTEL LEOPOLD II et de FLANDRE. 

RECOMMENDED First-class English Family Hotel and Pension. Splendid situation. Nearest to the Baths. 
Korsaal. and Casino ; close to and with riew of the Sea. Every modem comfort. Oalr Hotel lighted by 
Electricity in the town. Sitting and Smoking Booms. EngHsh Servants. Ctood Bedvoons, Uffit and attendance 
ir«m S fn. a da^ Board (heoroom three neals. Ui^t, and attendance) firom 9 firs, a djgr. Yery advantageous 
•rrangeBents for Families and long stay. All enquiries reoeive prompt attention. "Bus at Tndns and Steamera. 
Oood Cuisine and CelLtf. CivUity. Opxv au. thx txak. 

E. DAVID VANOtTTOE:, Proprietor and Manager, resided many years in England. 

Ooacessionary ox the Bestaurant and Cafe— Kursaal. 



FABAME (Near St. Male) FRANCE. 

Sea Bathing of Parame— near St. Halo (France).— The finest Sand Shore on the Coasts of Brittany, surrounded 
by charming panorams, piotureeque sights, and splendid views. Sweet and very salubrious climate. 



CITUATED on the very Shore, near the Casino and Bathing Establishment First Class Hotel, much frequented hy 
'^ the best English Families. Beautiful Dining Room. Bestaurant. Saloon. Lawn Tennis. Hot Baths and 
TMegraph in the House. Very large garden. Great comfort and moderate charges. Yery ad\antageous condltlona 
In Jnlj and Septmber. Omnibvs ol the Hotel to all Trains and Steamers. 

BieiTKLUfi and GRAJOir, PtapHeti 



PARIS. 



HOTELSrSRETAGNE 

^ 14, Rue Caumartiii. Near tbe Madeleine and the Opera, In proximity ot tbe ^ 

Grand Bonlemds and Gare SL Lazare. 

jyX-DJBCORATED and re-furtusheai. l>o\i\\»\J^ ^«Mi«st^ vraa^^ss^* 

^h ^^*°' from 8 to 10 francM, Apartmeiit»ola\\«ViA«. 'E^«^^««?*^^>^'^S2^'S^»^ 
S^i %^'™>i*i» Carte, moden^te^cw. toct>\l«iVC>>iAti^«A.^'^^.,^S«. ^^ 



MIRABEAU 

via ET RESTJURJUfT. 

(Hue Todne. Hue de FOpsL) 

PEACE. GOHPORT. EASE. 




OLD BESOWKED FISST CLASS HOUSE, m few aseps from xbe CentnJ 
BtBtion. In the centre (if the tcniB as ike «anMr at the OhmneL IJKXfK Iiinlnc Honm. 
Wifller Garden. Ac IJmscrii liicht, Tekphune. Bathfc. C>rri>c wL Mn dertg CbsTpcb. 



CKdBi ef laevaai) UGI. (Utoaf 



^AJTDirEVfilOK. «M> 



SOMK 
C3- XI. .A. 3>a' Z:> XZ07E3X«. 

MOST Distiaguished House in the moat elevated and salubmus part of Rome, 
Moderate Chftrges. Arrangements for protracted stay. 

wan.MM. /C' BIT& ftom the Savoy Hot^ London. 
Managens-i^ PFmnut, ftom the QrandBotal National, LninM. 

CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 

FIRST-CLASS, 300 ROOMS. 

All Modem Comforts. Open all Tear Round. 

P. LUOANI, Proprietor. 

^ ROTTERDAM. 

IiEYGRAAFF'S HOTEL. 

I^POSITE the Park. Established since 1826. Partially heated by Calorifere. 
V/ Times, Daily Hews, Daily Telegraph, Standard, and Scotsman mailed 

daily. Omnibases meet Trains and Boats on application. 

TelnAumiS No. US. Telegrams: LETGBAAFF, ROTTERDAU. 

BODEX. 

GRAND HOTEI. de PARIS. 

Tery flmt^lasg and beat altaatert Hotel. 

XTIEW on the Seine, Bon Becoors, Pont Gomeille, and He Laoroiz. Near a Poet and Tele^rraph Office, 
^ the nieiUre, and the principal Monuments. Larga and email Apartmanta. Choice Cuiaine. 
Renowned Wines. English spoken. Cook's Coupons accepted and abatement of 5 per cent, for an eight: 
4UyB atajr. Biofcles may be deixwitod. 

lOrt fer Mn* Tve. BATAIUCARH. foxnarly propxietms of the Hotel d* I'Earope, at Mheon. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 

ROOMS lighted by Electricity and heated by Calorifere. Situated opposite 
the Post Office in the finest central part of the Town. Magnificent Garden in front of the 
Hotel. Beading, Music, and Writing Saloons. English Newspapers. English and German spoken. 
Rooms from 8 francs; Breakfast 1 fr. 60c.; Lunch 3 frs. 50c.; Dinner 8 frs. 60c. Very comfortable. 



ST. MOBITZ DOBF (Engadine), Switzerland. 

HOTEL BAYIER do BELYEDERE-st. horitz vilucl 

' iSti Metvw a fc u r u Ike Sea. CMUwete« ftj Bleetrle Tnua with St. Sfefrtt»4tad. 
JpntaT-CLASS HOTEL, in ewsep^oiaiSXs %sa ^toafiaati^ tyawt>. Vgq«^ ^>g^ 

JO Jane to 81tt of March. Flre-proot ata\tei««i. Yjo4^vaD^^!«!^«n ^?2SS*S?»8fi«-- 
M wmter ptpeg (oofiT or tteun), Lft. OT<i^«ftn. lA\wMl. ^a:*^'^^ ^ 
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. ▲DYBBTIBBMBNTS. 



Italy. 



SAN SEHO. 



KlVIERA. 



HOTEL ae t'EUROPE et de ta PAtX. 



and 
made 



A HANDSOME Hotel on the Promenade, opposite the Bailway Station 
Pablic Gardens, with' a fine out-look. South aspect. Arrangements i 
lor a prolonged stay. Deservedly recommended. 

MODERATE CHARQE8. RESTAURANT. 

LAURENT BBBTOLINI, JUN., formerly qf Grand HoUl Royals Scm, Rmot aniHaUl de VSuropet MUan. 



SCHINZNAGH (on-the-Aar) Switzerland. 



SCHINZNACH. 

ON-THE-AAR (SWITZERLAND). 

RAILWAY STATION. 
343 METRES ABOTE SEA, 

SITDATION SHELTERED from tbe WIND. 

MILD CUMATE.-FREE FROM DUST. 

Season, Hay 15 until September 30. 



BATHS AND HEALTH RESORT. 

Rich Snlphurous iErated Mineral 
Springs, efflcacious for Chronic Skin 
Diseasei, Chronic Catarrh, Scrophulose, 
Specific Discretions, Rheumatism, Nevro- 
sis, Atmiatry. 

Fine new Building for Special Treat- 
ment hy Inhalations, Pulverisations, and 
Gargling. Milk cure. 

REGULAR DIVINE SERVICE IN 6HAPEL 
Reduced prices until June IG. Pro- 
spectus free from 

HANS AMSLER, Proprietor. 



SESTRI-LEVANTE (Italy). (Route, Genoa-Spezla.) 



(ENGLISH HOUSE). 

ANCIENT First-class House, entirely renewed. Situated in the prettiest 
and quietest quarter of the To\7n, on the Shore of the Sea, and foil South. Exceptional 
position, -vrell slieltered. Garden looking over the Sea. Baths. Electric light. Modern comfort. 
Very moderate charges. Arrangements for a long stay. PAQGI, Proprietor. 



SORRENTO ataly)< 



M^rjSCS TRAMOHTAHO AMD TASSO, AND HOTEL-PENSION SYRENL 

^ Sf^'^£^f^I'^^'^ HOTELS, which are aituated in the beat VMlQl'w\i«X\*^ort.\\UT named 
'S^wKfer. - xitiZ,^^ of Italy, *" are the oiinaa] resort ol the most ai»t\i^roA»\i%aLlEx«VlAi wA laa«\<i^>\ 
^"^^^rlnc/pal Centre for BxtmraionB, 



AT% 



SFA. 



- SPA— Oldest, flsnt, and nut «fflcacioDs Mineral ferm^Doaa Waltrs— SPA 

HOTEL DE FLANDRE 

SUftY, Senior, Proprietor. 

. THE URGEST FIRST-CUSS HOTEL 

IN THE CEHTBB AND 
HOfT UttlBSIOirs FAST OF TBZ TOWF. 
_ B^HtlfMl Parli with lamlilicd VUlu sad Coltose* I* 

Hnigi. i:o»er«* Ctw^bmIum. BATH8. 

HENKABD RICHABD, rnmrlcMr. 

FmST-CLASS HOTEL, greatly improved and beautifuUy situated, !n close 
proilmUy to «ll tbii prtnctpal Enibllihrnenl.. 140 Bed.. Vail Biloons inilBldily Farnlnheil 
ApulDMiiti. KeadlcR Snlixin inppUcd with papers ol aU coantiJes. Lug« BmoUag aDom. 
"BiXENSIVE ACCOMMODATION FOR FAMILIES. G rtat comfurt^ 




SFIEZ (Switzerland). 



»"Q HOTEL SCHGNECC^KEOfTHouNt 

. O11I7 FIBBT'OLASS HOTEL, near tbe Station (Bailnray). 

BEAimFDL SITUATION. CarriasM roF YamiertttK HiFmmll, Adelbodea, eir. 

Proprietor : MUTZENBERG-HAEFELI. 

STBASSBURO. 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE DE PARIS. 



UNIVERSALLY REPUTED. 
HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

ELBOIBIO LIOHT TESODOEOCT. 

The tMTtUMt amd Hut Comrortable 
Hotel la BtrassbDTB. 

gltBBtcd la. (be »nem jparl of l&e 
Tow* MHT Ike ValSadnl. 

Batbs and Sho'wer Baths. 
' . a MATHIB. 



-NEW MANAGEMENT. 




S6 

STXTTTaART. 



HOTEL 3CARQVABDT 

IS tita*ted in the finest part of the town, in the beautiful Place Rojal, 
•Ajoining the Railway Station and the Post OflSce, near to the Theatre andthe RognU Gardens, 
opposite the Palace, and facing the new Odeon. This Hotel will be found most comfortable in every 
rcnpect ; the apartments are elegantly furnished and suitable for families or single gentlemen. Tabl e 
d*Hdta at 1 and 6 o*elock. French and English Newspapers. H. and O. MAX/q/aJoaa, Preiurietors. 

jsa^ggg ■ ' ' ' "— y 

XAMASIS-STJS-MEB (Near Toulon) Vaiv-FxMice. 

^ ■ ■ I — ■ ■ I^M ■■ 1, . ■■■■■ ■ ■■» ■ ■■■ ■■■■»»■ ■l»«—»«^ ■■■■^■IM ^ 

NEW Winter Station on the Mediterranean, picturesque and well-wobded, 
facing entrance to Toulon roadstead. Open all the year round. Modem comfort and sani- 
tation. Excellent Oaisine. Frequent communication with Toulon by Land and Sea in SOnlniites. 

Address : M. JUBT, Proprietor, aRAMD HOTEL, Tsanaris-Bar-lIer (YtaX 

COmnSTJLlffCES ABNT to MEKT TRAIV at TOmiOir. TBRMS MOlMntATE. 



(Black Forest). TRIBEBQ. (715 metres above Sea). 

HOTEL WEHRLE. 

1)EST situation, near the Waterfalls; for a long time well known as "HOTEL I. OGHSEM." Every 
-^ English comfort. Baths. Eleotrio Lii^t. MUk Cure. OmnibuB at the Station. Carriages. 
Moderate chaxttes. Fendon. The proprietor giTes best information for Bxcunuons in the Black Forest. 
The HoTSL "^^HRLi;, not rery large but Tery comfortable, is highly recommended hf German and 
Foreign Guide Books. Park. Garden. Good Trout Fishing. P. WEIIKLE9 Proprietor. 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

AVERY eomfortable First Class Auilily HoteL close to the Waterfalls and FtfCML Very 
high and charming position, oyerlooking the village and Valley. Large and Airy Dining^ 
Boom ; newly decorated Brawin|r Boom and Bestaurantb Balconies all round the House. 

Fine Garden. Batha Electrlcliiglit. English Comfort. Pension. Moderate Gbarges. 
OamUnui meet an Traina aiabbt ROTZINQBR, Proprietor. 



VABALLO (Sesia), Three hours from Milan. 

miffmmC ISTA6IJSHHENT AMD GRAND HOTEL. 

-^^££ ^^^S8 HOUSE, splendidly situated facing VXifi «Acto Monte. Lift. 

*^*'**»«£toJ&,i:S5^/^™"«^'*^"^- Beautiful Garden aMPatk. l«wiiT«wAa, -SSawiMiainateix 
jt^g^^ ^*^l»tJon. -SaiiitjirjrarrangemcnU perfect. ¥oni\oiilx«a*tKMft%. 



- -' 



TUBIN. 



Grand Hotel de TEnrope 



THIS SPLENDID HOTEL, situated on the Piazza Castello, 
*- and five minutes' walk from the Station, Pont, Telegraph, etc., 
is furnished to afford Residents every possible convenience and 
comfort. 

Lighted by Electricity. Heated by Hot-air Stoves. 

BATH. SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS PERFECT. 

Aisgle and Double Bedrooms, and splendid Suite of Apart- 
ments at moderate charges. 

A. BOROO, Proprietor. 
^ VENICE. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

fpHlS OLD ESTABLISHED FIBST-CLA8S HOTEL, situated on the best position of the Qrmn<i 
J- Canal, has just been repaired and fi^reatly improyod. New rich Dining Room on the ground 
floor overlooking the Grand Canal. Hydraulic lAtk 

mSW BBADnrO AITD smoking rooms, baths, full SOUTH ASPECT. 
WAltftEIIXE BmOTIIgR», Proprtctow. 

WILDBAD. 



■«»i 



HOTEIi KliUMPP 

THIS First-class Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bedrooms, with a 
teparato Breakfast, Reading and Conversation Rooms, as well as a Smoking^ Saloon, 
. a T9tf extensive and elegant Dining Room, and an Artificial Gharden over the river, is bea atif nlly 
•Itnated in connection with the Old and New Bath buildings and Conversation House, aad in the 
Imwdlate vioinlty of the Pr<Hnflnade and Trinkhalle. It is oelebrated for its elegant aad comfort* 
abte Apartments, goodCuMne and Cellar, and deserves its wide-spread reputation as an' excellent 
Hotal. Table d'Hftte. Breakfasts and Snppen 4 taGorte. ¥»:(L'G\\wv^^^«L<i^. ^wt'aKV«^^*^;2k 
^ikBprlaeipMl Banking- HooBet of London for the paym^uX ol CVxwJ^».T'1^<i^*%^^BAA^^*www^^ 
OtnibiueB of tbTe Hotel to and from each Train. ¥iT\* IfxVHflJt* Ki»rAw8?i^- ^^^^ ^-^ 
iM tiw JSTotaf. xjft to every floor. Exoellent AQeovuno^X^su. 

PfiMi for Boonw dOTlns tai« moutibftot iftK? v^^ 



2S ADVBTlgBMBMTg . 

WUiDBAD Contlnned* 



HOTEL BELLE VUE, 



THIS First-class Hotel is beautifully situated on a terrace facing the new 
Trlnkhalle, at the entrance of the Promenade, and within five minates" woUl from the Englisli 
Church. It Is well known for its cleanliness, good attendance, and moderate charges. The 
Cuisine department and Wines will afford satisfaction to the most fastidious taste. A great part of 
the Hotel has been newly furnished, and the drainage entirely reconstructed. Excellent Sitting and 
Bed Rooms, famished with English comfort. Conversation, Reading, and Smoking Rooms. Ladies' 
Music Room. The Times and other Papers taken in. Warm and Cold Baths in a separate building. 
The Hotel Omnibus meets every Train darjn gthe seaso n. Covered communication between the 
Hotel and new Bath House. 



OTJEBNSET. 



OLD GOVERNMENT HOUSE HOTEL, 



Formerly the Official Residence of the Lieutenant-Covernor of t he Island. 

THIS long-established and first class Hotel, for Families and Gentlemen, 
is famed for its excellent Cuisine, its choice Wines, and the thoroufl^ comfort of all its arrange- 
ments, combined with the most moderate charges. ■ 

Standing in its own grounds, and situated in the higher and best part of the town of St. Peter-Port, it 
commands from its windows and lawn unrivalled views of the entire Channel Group— including 
Aldemey on the north ; Jersey on the south ; Sark, Herm, and Jethou immediately opposite ; witb^e 
distant and historic coasts of Normandy beyond. 

An extensive new wing has been added, comprising about forty additional SMurtments— including 
spacious and lofty Bedrooms, with southern aspect and magnificent sea views. Hot and Cold BaUis. 
Smoking Rooms, and all the modem improvements. Tanft on applioatioa. Special arrangemefits 
during the Winter months. 

THE FINEST OINIHG SALOON IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 

Capabls of Aceonuaodatlng Two Hnndred Quests. 



SPLENDID NEW DILLIARD ROOM WITH TWO TABLES, 

BY BURROUGHES A WATTS. 
Prlrato Carriages. Id on parle Iten^ais. Hier man spricht Deatsch. 

live minutes' walk from the Landing Stages. A Pottor firom the Hotel attendi the attival oC all 

Steamers. Booms may be secured by letter or telegram. 

KegUtered Telegraphic Address— *< «OT. «IJES1ISBT«** 

Lo] 



RICHMOND BOARDING HOUSE, 

CAMBRIDGE PARK. 

JJSFdel^htfuUy si'eaated between Cambridge Paxk wi^ C^vEkd^ Q^wmiia. 

/««r £!f^^J!!f!^^' Splendid Sea. Ylew trom every room. 10 rnVnuVna lo VmU. T«n&m i^^ ^^. 
•"Vi SpecUi Winter TermB, 



aumrauT oonusnvd. 



BEL-AIR HOTEL 



UBK. OKAKFEL ISUHSS, 
A Flrs^(;laas Country Hotel. 

On the moM bnoliis spot in the laiaada. 

IW UKMt ud Dnlr Hotel on Us Iilancl 
with a Sea Vi«w. 

bat* mn* lU MrtM, ip nttof , ud naliit Busou 
». B*BD(, Pronrtelor. 




DIXCART HOTEL 

ON A BEAVnnrE BimATIOIt). 

Terms Moderate. Established over 60 years. 



<5RAND HOTEL. 

stands in an unrivalled position facing the Sea- 
ls THE LARGEST, THE BEST APPOINTED, AND THE 

LEADING HOTEL 

mtgraf^ Addnu! "aBAHB, JEBSE7." D. DE LEIDI, ^<^V"'-. 

Royal Yacht Club Hotel 

The largest and most popular hotel 
in the islands, 

THE FINEST POSITION FACING THE SEA AND HARBOURS. 

Be-Boilt and Re-Fnmishe<L Over 120 Rooms. 
BUSSES MEET ALL BOKl%. 
TsLMaRifBxc AoBBxas: IHO. Ti. TffliB.I'Cft^ "^vs**-^ 






BREE'S ROYAL HOTEL, 

ESTABLISHED 50 YEABS. 

TILSORAPHIC ADDRESS :-BI»KS, JBRSCY. 

ST. BRELADE'S BAY HOTEL. 

Charmingly Situated on Sea Shore. 

The only Hotel In Cliaxmel Islands affording fiacilities for Sea BatMsg. 
Eeoently enlarged. Tariff on application. 

A- ■• HARIMSN, Proprietor. 



JERSEY. 



■*»* 



THE BRITISH HOTEIi, 

ST. HEUEB*S, JERSEY. 

FIRST-CLASS Family and Commercial Hotel. Centrally situated, within 
Three Minutes' Walk of Fier, Markets, and Post Office. Omnibils mtets all Boats. Billiard 
Room. Hot and Cold Baths. Terms moderate. Table dlidte at • p.m . The Proprietor's own 
Drag starts from the Hotel daily. J. H. TEKN, Proprietor. 







ROYAL SQUARE, JERSEY. ^ 

THE oldest established and most centraHy ntuated Family and Commeroul 
Hotel in St Helier's. Ladies' Boom. Biz Stock Booms. 'Bus meets Steamen. 

E. GHAFIUN, BroPfietOV. 







^_^ „ COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY. ' 

^>f^Tr SBDSOOM8. BEST EITOWN HOTEL IK TEA CnUSESL T8LiJCD8« 

^^crma, §/€ j»er dlenu Omnllbuft m«eU tili B««la» 



JSRSXT CUmtlnne4i 



GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE 

XaMy ooadncted bj Mmei Dddpine. 



Terms from 6a. 6d. per day inclusive. 

OKHBini inSSB JOJ. BOATS. , 

Proprietor, PIBRRIB TRBMBI. 

FRANKLIN HOTEL. 

BED, BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND ATTENDANCE 6/6 PER DAT. 

OMNIBUS MEETS STEAMERS. 

UNITED SERVICE HOTEL, 



smrATBv WM Tim best part or ar. hcukiui. 
LADIES' DRAWING ROOM, LARGE DINING AND READING ROOMS. 

Tariff inclusive from 68. 6d. to 8s. per day. F. W. M. SIMON, Proprietor. 



FACING BOTAL SaVAKE. 

In close proximity to Harbour, Piers, Eastern Railway, Beacb, and Bathing. 



HOTEL 'BUS AND PORTEBS MEET BOATS ON ARRIVAL. 

Moderate or inclusive Tariff of G. E. ^ILLS, Proprietor. 





(CLOSE TO THE LANnZVG BTAABfl). 

BED, BUAKFAST, & DINNER, AHENDANCE INCLUDED, S/- PER DAY. 

Dark Room for Phoiotraphers. Hotel Omnibus meets all Steamers. 

A« ¥• BUCKUIt Provnetor. 
SSTABUSHBD 18M. 

ROYAL TEMPERANCE & GOMMERGIAL HtKEL 

MED and BRXAEFABT. 3/6. FQIA. '^^^\S^5SS»^SS; 



JBB8BT CoStlnSkd, 



FLEMONT HOTELi, 

STANDS directly on the edge oF ths Clif!a, and has a splendid view of the 
Iilgndt Knd the Cdbi( □( Fnncc. PlBmont Ii amim^l the moat plctangqae icener)' on 
idcrato cborgH. Toils' JorwoidedoDftpplLcfttion. 

PropTinor, E. J. La SLiHOQ. 



PRINCE'S TOWER HOTEIi, 



Charming and Bomantic Spot. Two-and-a-half miles from St. Heliera. 

L The Flaest Vlen et tbe Island. LuocbeonB, Dinneri. Teas, at tlie thoiteal notice, 

H. WICEBBS. Proprietor. 



L'ETACQ HOTEL, 

PHIS Hotel commands grand views of the largest Bay in the Island, includ-" 
■MluBOAEDINGIIYTHEi>ATOR WEEK. TEEMS MO DKRATk" F. J. ^BsSSt'piS 



WZSTON-SUPEB-UARE. 




WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 



THE GRAND ATLANTIC 



FACES the Sea. Stands in four acres 
of OmuDftntal Grounda. CoatAiiu upnrde of ' 
' — himdnd mod tveDtT nmptuouely atipoLdted 

_. u — >■ — . ■o.,ui. D „ HydraiJio Lift, 

id mltLnt«' ntt 
wv HBiian pqa uQji jJnhH, Own Mode] 
V«i Terau wkleb >>• UHcUr. 



RwDL IIudUi 



~«aff-"S3iiSSSii-Jr 



AarESTISCMEVTB. 

■rrr 



BRITfSH AUD F0REI6N 

BIB LE SOCIE TY. 

3IBLES, TESTAMENTS, 

PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE 

N THE VARIOUS LANGUAQES OF THE CONTINENT. 

CAN BE PVRCIIASBD AT BOCnBTY*S DEPOTS IH 

PARIS 68, Rue de Clichy. 

PARIS 4, Place du Theatre fran^ais (Palais Royal). 

MARSEILLES 38, Rue de la R^publique. 

CANNES 6, Rue des March&. 

BRUSSELS 6, Rue de la P^piniire. 

ANTWERP 44, Rue Dambrugge. 

BERLIN 33, Wilhelmsstrasse. 

BASLE 4, Stapfelberg. 

BERNE 9, Naegeliegasse. 

VIENNA 6, Elisabeth Strasse. 

PESTH 4, Deakplatz. 

PRAGUE Franzens Quai, 6. 

MADRID Leganitos, 4. 

SEVILLE 31, Plaza de la Constitucion. 

LISBON Janellas Verdes, 32. 

ROME.. 63, Via Due Macelli. 

FLORENCE 22, Via deUa Vigna Nuova. 

. GENOA 9, Via Assarotti. 

MILAN Via Carlo Alberto, 31. 

NAPLES 101, Strada di Chiaia. 

ALGIERS 3, RueTanger. 

ST. PETERSBURG ...4, New Isaac Street. 

ODESSA 68, Khersonskaya Street. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. . .Tunnel Square, Pera, 

ALEXANDBIA Woivodic\i^\j\\d;\xi^'l«^'^'«^^^K«^^''«^ 

witsr iafprmMUon eu be obtained at any ol^a i^Mm^^^^^:'^^^^^ 

'^ X46, Queeii m^iW^ ^J*' *" 




I* 



"Jl^rx 



